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CHAP'l'ER  I. 

IN    WHICH    t    INTRODl'CH    MVSF.LF. 

This  is  the  story  of  a  bad  boy.  Well,  not 
such  a  very  bad  boy,  luit  a  pretty  bad  boy  ; 
and  I  ought  to  know,  f  )r  I  am.  or  rather  I 
was,  that  boy  myself. 

Lest  the  title  should  mislead  the  reader,  I 
hasten  to  assure  him  here  that  I  have  no 
dark  confessions  to  make.  I  call  my  story 
the  story  of  a  bad  bov,  partly  to  distinguish 
myself  from  those  faultless  young  gentlemen 
who  generally  figure  in  narratives  of  this 
kind,  and  partly  because  I  really  was  not  a 
cherub.  I  may  truthfully  say  I  was  an  ami- 
able, impulsive  lad,  blessed  with  fine  diges- 
tive powers,  and  no  hypocrite.  I  didn't 
want  to  ue  an  angel  and  with  the  angels 
stand;  I  didn't  think  the  missionary  tracts 
{)resented  to  me  by  the  Rev.  Wi'oird  Haw- 
kins were  half  so  nice  as  Robinson  Crusoe  ; 
and  I  didn't  send  my  little  pocket-money  to 
the  natives  of  the  Feejee  Islands,  but  spent 
it  royally  in  peppermint-drops  and  tatty 
candy.  In  short,  I  was  a  real  human  boy, 
such  as  you  may  meet  anyw'.iere  in  New 
England,  and  no  more  like  the  impossible 
boy  in  a  story-book  than  a  sound  orange  is 
like  one  that  has  been  sucked  dry.  But  let 
us  begin  at  the  beginning. 

Whenever  a  new  scholar  came  to  our 
school,  I  used  to  confront  him  at  recess  with 
the  following  words:  "My  name's  Tom 
Hailey  ;  what's  your  name  ?"  If  the  naire 
struck  me  favorably,  I  shook  hands  with  the 
ne.v  pupil  cordially  ;  but  if  it  didn't,  I  would 
turn  on  my  heel,  for  I  was  particular  on  this 
point.  Such  names  as  Higgins,  Wiggins, 
and  Spiiggins  were  deadly  affronts  to  my 
ear;  while  Langdon,  W^allace,  Blake,  and 
the  like,  were  passwords  to  my  confidence 
and  esteem. 

Ah  me !  some  of  those  dear  fellows  are 
rather  elderly  boys  by  this  time, — lawyers, 
merchants,  sea-captains,  soldiers,  authors, 
what  not  ?  Phil.  Adams  (a  special  good 
name  that  Adams)  is  consul  at  Shanghai, 
where  I  picture  him  to  myself  with  his  head 


closely    shaved, — he    never   had    too   much 
hair, — and   a    long    pigtail    hanging    down 
behind.     He    is    married,    I    hear ;    and    I 
hope  he  and  she  that  was  Miss  Wang  Wang 
are  very  happy  together,  sitting  cross-legged 
over  their  diminutive  cups  of  tea   in  a  sky- 
blue  tower  hung  with  bells.     It  is  so  I  think 
of  him  ;  to  me  he   is   henceforth  a  jewelled 
mandarin,  talking  nothing  but  l>roken  China. 
Whitcomb  is  a   judg  ,  sedate  and  wise,  with 
spectacles  balaiiC"<'  on  the  bridge  of  that  re- 
markable nose  which,  in  former  days,  was  so 
plentifully  sprinkled    with  freckles  that  the 
boys    christened     him    I'epper   Whitcomb. 
Just  to   think    i)f    little    Pepper  Whitcomb 
oeing  a  jn  Ige  I     What   would  he  do   to   me 
now,  I  wonder,  if  I   were  to  sing  out  "  Pep- 
per 1  "  some  (iay  in  court  i"     I'red  Langdon 
is  in  Calitbrnia,  in  the  native-wine  business, 
— he  used  to  make  the  best  locorice-water  / 
ever  tasted  !     Binny  W'allace  sleeps  in   the 
old  South   Burying-Ground  ;  and  Jock  Har- 
ris, too,  is  dead, — Harris,  who  commanded 
us  boys,  of  old,  in  the  famous  snow-ball  bat- 
tles of   Slater's   Hill.      Was   it   yesterday   I 
saw  him  at  the   head  of  his  regiment  on  its 
way  to  join  the  shattered   army  of  the  Poto- 
mac ?     Not  vestcrday,  but  six  years  ago.     It 
was  at  th{!  battle  of  the  Seven  Pines.     Cial- 
lant  Jack  Harris,  that   never  drew  rein  until 
he  had  dasliod   into   the  ['■iebel  battery  !     So 
they  f(.)und   him, — lying   across  the  enemy's 
guns. 

How  we  have  parted,  and  wandered,  and 
married,  and  died  !  I  wonder  what  has  be- 
come of  all  the  lioys  who  went  to  the  Temple 
Grammar  School  at  Rivermouth  when  I  was 
a  youngster ' 

"  All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces  !  " 

It  is  with  no  ungentle  hand  I  summon 
them  back,  for  a  moment,  from  that  Past 
which  has  closed  uj)on  them  and  upon  me. 
How  pleasantly  they  live  in  my  memory  ! 
Happy,  magical  Post,  in  whose  fairy  atmos- 
phere even  Conway,  mine  ancient  foe,  stands 
forth  transfigured,  with  a  sort  of  dreamy 
glory  encircling  his  bright  red  hair  I 
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TOM    BAILEYS    ADVENTIIIKS  ;    Oil 


With  the  old  schcol  formulfi  I  commence 
these  sketches  (jf  my  boyhood.  My  name  is 
Tom  Hailey  ;  what  is  yours,  f^'oiitlt;  reader  ? 
1  take  it  for  granted  it  is  neither  W  ij^'gins 
nor  Spriggins,  and  that  we  shall  get  on  fa- 
mously together,  and  be  capital  friends  for- 
ever. 

CH.VPTEK  II. 

IN     Will'   II     I     KNT   IKTAIN     I'KeT  I,I.\  K    VIKWS 

1  was  born  at  Kivennouth,  but,  Ijefore  I 
had  a  chance  to  become  very  well  actjuaint- 
ed  with  that  pretty  \cw  England  Town,  my 
})arents  removed  to  New  Orleans,  where  my 
father  investi.'d  his  money  so  securely  in  the 
banking  business  that  hi:  was  never  able  to 
get  any  of  it  out  again.  But  of  this  here- 
after. 

1  was  only  eighteen  months  old  at  the 
time  of  the  removal,  and  it  didn't  make 
much  difference  to  me  where  I  was,  because 
I  V.  as  so  small ;  but  several  years  later,  when 
mv  father  projiosed  to  take  me  North  to  be 
educated.  I  had  my  own  peculiar  views  on 
the  subject.  I  instantly  kicked  over  the  lit- 
tle negro  boy  who  happened  to  be  standing 
by  me  at  the  moment,  and,  stampiiig  my 
foot  violently  on  the  tloor  of  the  piazza, 
declared  that  I  would  not  be  taken  away  to 
live  among  a  lot  of  Yankees  ! 

You  see  I  was  what  is  called  "  a  Northern 
man  with  Southern  principles."  I  had  no 
recollectitin  of  New  England  :  my  earliest 
memories  were  connected  with  the  South, 
with  Aunt  Chloe,  my  old  negro  nurse,  and 
with  the  great  ill-kept  garden  in  the  centre 
of  which  stiK)d  our  house, — a  whitewashed 
stone  house  it  was,  with  wide  verandas, — ■ 
shut  out  from  the  street  by  lines  of  orange, 
fig,  and  magnolia  trees.  I  knew  I  was  born 
at  the  North,  but  hoped  nobody  would  find 
it  out.  I  looked  upon  the  misfortune  as 
something  so  shrouded  by  time  and  distance 
that  maybe  nobody  remembered  it.  I  ne\  er 
told  my  schoolmates  I  was  a  Yankee,  be- 
cause they  talked  about  the  Yankees  in  such 
a  scornful  way  it  made  me  feel  th.it  it  was 
quite  a  disgrace  not  to  be  born  in  La)uisiana, 
or  at  least  in  one  of  the  Border  States, 
And  this  impression  was  strengthened  byAunt 
Chloe.  who  said,  "  dar  wasn't  no  gentleman 
in  the  Norf  no  way,"  and  on  one  occasion 
terrihed  me  beyond  measure  by  declaring 
that,  "  if  any  of  dem  mean  whites  tried  to 
git  her  away  from  marster,  she  was  jes'  gwine 
to  knock  'em  on  the  head  wid  a  gourd  !  '' 

The  way  this  poor  creature's  eyes  flashed, 
and  the  tragic  air  with  which  she  struck  at 
an  imaginary  "  mean  white,"  areamong  the 
most  vivid  things  in  my  memory  of  those 
days. 

'J'o   be   frank,  my  idea  of  the  North  was 


about  as  accurate  as  that  entertained  by 
the  well-educated  luiglishinen  of  the 
j)resent  day  concerning  .America.  1  sup- 
posed the  inhabitants  were  divided  into  two 
classes, — Indians  and  white  people ;  that 
the  Indians  occasionally  dashed  down  on 
New  York,  and  scalped  any  woman  or  child 
(giving  the  preference  to'  clnUireni  whom 
they  caught  lingi  i  iiig  in  the  luitskirts  after 
nightfall  ;  that  the  uhito  men  were  either 
hunters  or  schoolmasters,  an^l  that  it  was 
winter  pretty  much  all  the  year  round.  The 
prevailing  style  of  architecture  1  took  to  be 
log-cabins. 

With  this  delightful  picture  of  Northern 
civilization  in  my  eye,  the  reader  will  easily 
understand  my  terror  at  tlie  bare  thought  of 
being  trinsported  to  Kivermouth  to  s.hool, 
and  possibly  will  forgive  me  for  kicking  over 
little  black  Sam,  and  otherwise  misconduct- 
ing myself,  when  my  father  announced  his 
determination  to  me.  As  for  kicking  little 
Sam, — 1  (ih.cdvs  did  that,  more  or  less 
gently,  when  anything  went  wrong  with  me. 

My  father  was  greatly  peiple.xed  and 
troubled  by  this  unusually  violent  outbreak, 
and  especially  by  the  real  consternation 
which  he  saw  written  in  every  line  of  my 
countenance.  As  little  black  Sam  picked 
himself  up,  mv  father  took  my  hand  in  his 
and  led  me  thoughtfully  to  the  library. 

I  can  see  him  now  as  he  leaned  back  in 
the  bamboo  chair  and  questioned  me.  He 
appeared  strangely  agitated  on  learning  the 
nature  of  my  objections  to  going  North, 
and  proceeded  at  once  to  knock  down  all  my 
pinedog  houses,  and  scatter  all  the  Indian 
tribes  with  which  I  had  populated  the 
greater  portion  of  the  Eastern  and  Middle 
States. 

"  Who  on  earth,  Tom,  has  filled  your 
brain  with  such  silly  stories?"  asked  my 
father,  wijiing  the  tears  from  his  eyes. 

"  Aunt  Chloe.  sir  ;  she  told  me." 

"And  you  really  thought  your  grand- 
father wore  a  blanket  embroidered  with 
beads,  and  ornamented  his  leggins  with  the 
scalps  of  his  enemies  ?  " 

"  Well,  sir,  I  didn  t  think  that  exactb'." 

"  Did  n't  think  that  exactly  ?  Tom,'  you 
will  be  the  death  of  me." 

He  hid  his  face  in  his  handkerchief,  and, 
when  he  looked  up,  he  seemed  to  have  been 
suffering  acutely.  I  was  deeply  moved 
myself,  though  I  did  not  clearly  understj.nd 
what  1  had  said  or  done  to  cause  hiin  to 
feel  so  badly.  Perhaps  1  had  hurt  his  f<-  ■!- 
ings  by  thinking  it  even  possible  that  G; ,  r.d- 
father  Nutter  was  an  Indian  warrior. 

My  father  !' voted  that  evening  and  sev- 
eral subsequent  evenings  to  giving  me  a 
clear  anrl  succinct  account  of  New  Eng- 
land ,  its  early  struggles,    its  progress,  and 
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its  present  condition, — taint  and  confuscij 
glimmerings  of  all  which  J  had  obtained  at 
school,  where  history  had  neveir  been  a 
favorite  pursuit  of  mine. 

I  was  no  longer  unwilling;  to  <;o  North; 
on  the  contrary,  the  j)rojK)sed  journey  to  a 
new  world  full  of  wonders  hept  me  awaUe 
ni^'hts  I  promised  myself  all  sorts  of  fun  ami 
a<lventures,  thou,i,di  I  was  not  entirely  at  rest 
in  my  mind  touchint;  the  savages,  and  se- 
cretly resolved  to  go  on  board  the  ship — the 
journey  was  to  be  made  by  sea— with  a  cer- 
tain little  brass  jiistol  in  inv  trousers-pocki't. 
in  case  of  any  ditlicnltv  with  the  tribes  when 
we  landed  at  Boston. 

I  could  n't  get  the  Indian  out  of  my  head. 
Only  a  short  time  previously  the  ("horokees 
— or  was  it  the  Camanches  ' — had  been  re- 
moved, from  their  hunting-grounds  in  Ark- 
ansas; and  in  the  wilds  of  the  Southwest 
the  red  men  were  still  a  source  of  terror  to 
the  border  settlers.  "  Trouble  with  the  In- 
dians" was  the  staple  news  from  hdorida  pub- 
lished in  the  New  Orleans  papers.  We  were 
constantly  hearing  of  travellers  being  attack- 
cil  and  murdered  in  the  interior  of  that  State. 
If  these  things  were  done  in  h'lorida,  why 
not  in  Massachusetts  ? 

Yet  long  before  the  sailing  day  arrived  1 
was  eager  to  be  off.  My  impatience  was  in- 
creased by  the  fact  that  my  father  had  pur- 
chasml  for  me  a  tine  little  Mustang  ponv. 
and  shipped  it  to  Rivermouth  a  fortnight 
previous  to  the  date  set  for  our  own  depar- 
ture,— for  both  my  pa'"ents  were  to  accom- 
pany me.  The  pony  (which  nearly  kicked 
me  out  of  bed  one  night  in  a  dream),  and 
my  father's  promise  that  he  and  my  mother 
would  come  to  Rivermouth  every  other 
summer,  completely  resigned  me  to  the 
situation.  The  pony's  name  was  GUmia, 
which  ist'ie  Spanish  for  gypsy  ;  so  I  always 
called  her — she  was  a  lady  pony — Gypsy. 

At  length  the  time  came  to  leave  the  vine- 
covered  mansion  among  the  orange- trees,  to 
say  good  by  to  little  black  Sam  (I  am  con- 
vinced he  was  heartily  glad  to  get  rid  of  me), 
and  to  part  with  simple  /Vunt  Ohloe,  who, 
in  the  confusion  of  her  grief,  kissed  an  eye- 
lash into  my  eye,  and  then  buried  her  face 
in  the  bright  bandana  turban  which  she  had 
mounted  that  inorning  in  honor  of  our  de- 
parture. 

I  fancv  them  standing  l)y  the  open  garden 
gate;  the  tears  are  rolling  down  .Vunt 
Chloes  cheeks;  Sam's  si.\  front  teeth  are 
glistening  like  pearls  ;  I  wave  my  hand  to 
him  manfully,  tlien  I  call  out  "goodbye" 
in  a  muffled  voice  to  .Aunt  Chloe  ;  they  and 
the  old  home  fade  away.  I  am  never  to  see 
them  again  ! 


CIIAITI'-K    111. 
ON  i!o..\Ki)   rm-;    ivi'Hoon. 

I  do  ni)t  remember  ir  ueh  about  the  voy- 
age to  Bosti'ii,  for  after  tin-  first  few  hours 
at  s:;a  I  was  dreadfully  unwell. 

The  name  of  our  ship  was  the  "  .\  No.  i, 
fast-sailing  ])arket  'J'vphoon.  "  I  learned 
afterwards  that  she  sailed  fast  only  in  the 
newspaper  advertis(!ments.  .My  father 
owned  one  quarter  of  the  Tyjdioon,  and 
that  is  why  we  happene  1  to  go  in  her.  I 
tried  to  guess  which  quarter  of  the  ship  he 
owned,  and  linally  cfjucluded  it  must  be  the 
hind  quarter, — the  cabin,  in  which  we  had 
the  cosiest  of  stato-roonis,  with  one  rouiul 
win,'iC3w  in  the  ri)of,  and  two  shelves  or  boxes 
nailfnl  up  against  the  wall  to  sleep  in. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  confusion  on 
deck  while  we  were  getting  uniler  way.  The 
captain  shouted  orders  (to  which  nobody 
.seemed  to  pay  an\-  attention)  through  a  bat- 
tered tin  trumpet,  and  grew  so  red  in  the 
face  that  he  reminded  me  of  a  scoopwl-out 
pumpk  n  with  a  lighted  candle  inside.  He 
swore  right  and  left  at  the  sailors  without 
the  slightest  regard  for  their  feelings.  They 
didn't  mind  it  a  bit,  hr^vuver,  but  went  on 
singing, — 

"  Heave  ho  ! 
With  the  rum  below, 
And  iiurrali  for  the  Spanish  Main  O  !" 

I  will  not  be  positive  about  "  the  Spanish 
Main,'  but  it  was  hurrah  for  something  O. 
I  considered  tUein  very  jolly  fellows,  and  so 
indeed  they  were.  (.)ne  weather-beaten  tar 
in  particular  struck  my  fancy, — a  thick-set, 
j')vial  man  about  fifty  years  of  age,  with 
twinkling  blue  eyes  and  a  fringe  of  grey  hair 
circling  his  head  like  a  crown.  As  he  took 
off  his  tarpaulin  I  observed  that  the  top  of 
his  head  was  quite  smooth  and  tlat,  as  if 
somebody  had  sat  down  on  him  when  he 
was  very  young. 

There  was  something  noticeably  hearty  in 
this  man's  bronzed  face,  a  heartiness  that 
seemed  to  e.\tend  to  his  loosely  knotted 
ntickerchief.  ]^ut  what  completely  won  my 
good-will  was  a  picture  of  enviable  loveliness 
painted  on  his  left  arm.  It  was  the  head  of 
a  woman  with  the  body  of  a  fish.  Her  flow- 
ing hair  was  of  livid  green,  and  she  held  a 
pink  comb  in  one  hand.  I  never  saw  any- 
tliing  so  beautiful.  I  determined  to  know- 
that  man  1  think  I  would  have  given  my 
brass  pistol  to  have  had  such  a  picture 
painted  on  my  arm. 

While  I  stood  admiring  this  work  of  art, 
a  fat  wheezy  steam-tug,  with  the  word 
AJAX  in  staring  black  letters  on  the  paddle- 
box,  came  pufting  up  alongside  the  Typhoon. 
It  was  ridiculously  small  and  conceited, 
compared  with   our  stately   ship.     I   specu- 
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latt'd  as  to  wliat  it  was  gdint,'  to  dn.  In  a 
few  minutes  wo  wuro  laslicd  to  the  little 
tiKHister,  which  gave  a  snort  and  a  shriek, 
and  commenced  backing  us  out  from  tlie 
levee  i wharf i  with  the  greatest  case. 

[  once  saw  an  ant  running  away  with  a 
piece  of  cheese  eight  or  tt  n  times  larger 
than  itself.  I  ciniKl  not  helping  thinking  of 
it,  when  I  found  the  chubby,  smoky-nosed 
tugd^oat  to\\ing  the  Typhoon  out  into  the 
Mississippi  River. 

In  the  middle  of  the  stream  ut;  swung 
rounfl,  the  cnrrent  cau;.;ht  us,  and  away  we 
liew  like  a  great  winged  bird.  Oidy  it 
didn  t  seem  as  if  rrc  were  moving.  The 
shore,  with  the  countless  steamlioats,  the 
tangled  rigging  of  the  ships,  and  the  long 
lines  cf  warehouses,  appeared  to  be  gliding 
away  fron  us. 

It  was  grand  sport  to  stimd  on  the  rjuar- 
ter-deck  and  watch  all  this.  Before  long 
there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  en  either  side 
but  stretches  of  low  swampy  land,  covered 
with  stunted  cyp.ress-trees,  from  which 
drooped  delicate  streamers  of  Spanish 
moss, — a  fine  place  for  alligators  and  congo 
snakes.  Here  and  there  vve  passed  a  yellow 
sand-bar,  and  here  and  there  a  snag  lifted 
its  nose  out  o{  the  water  like  a  shark. 

"  This  is  your  last  chance  to  see  the  city, 
Tom,"  said  my  father,  as  we  swept  round  a 
bend  of  the  river. 

I  turned  and  looked.  New  ( )rleans  was 
just  a  colorless  mass  of  something  in  the 
distance,  and  the  dome  of  the  St.  Charles 
Hotel,  ujion  which  the  sun  shimmered  for  a 
mr)ment,  was  no  bigger  than  the  top  of  old 
Aunt  Chloe's  thimble. 

What  do  I  remember  next  ?  the  gray  sky 
and  the  fretful  blue  waters  of  the  f  rulf.  The 
steam-tug  had  long  since  let  slip  her  haw- 
sers and  i,'one  panting  away  with  a  derisive 
scream,  as  much  as  to  say,  '•  I've  done  my 
duty,  now  look  out  for  yourself,  old  Ty- 
phoon !'' 

The  ship  seemed  quite  proud  c}f  being 
left  to  take  care  cf  itself,  and,  with  its  huge 
white  sails  bulged  out,  strutted  oil'  like  a 
vain  turke}'.  I  had  been  standing  by  my 
father  near  the  wheel-house  all  this  while, 
observing  things  with  that  nicetv  of  percep- 
tion which  belongs  only  to  children  ;  but 
now  the  dew  began  falling,  and  we  went 
below  to  have  supper. 

The  fresh  fruit  and  milk,  and  the  slices 
of  cold  chicken,  looked  verv  nice  ;  yet  some- 
how I  had  no  appetite.  There  was  a 
general  smell  of  tar  about  everything.  Then 
the  ship  gave  sudden  lurches  that  made  it  a 
matter  of  uncertainty  whether  one  was 
going  to  put  his  fork  to  his  month  or  into 
his  eye.  The  tumblers  and  wineglasses, 
stuck  in  a  rack   over  the  table,  kept  clink. 


ing  a  .d  clinking  ;  and  the  cabin  lamp,  sus- 
pemled  by  four  gilt  chains  from  the  ceiling, 
swayed  to  and  fro  crazily.  Now  the  Hoor 
seemed  to  rise,  and  now  it  seemed  to  sink 
under  one's  feet  like  a  feather-bed. 

There  were  not  more  than  a  dozen  pas- 
sengers on  board,  including  ourselves  ;  and 
all  of  these,  excepting  a  bald-headed  old 
gentleman.-  a  retired  sea  captain, — disap- 
peared into  their  state-rooms  at  an  early 
hour  of  the  evening. 

After  supper  was  cleared  away,  my  father 
and  the  elderly  gentleman,  whose  name  was 
("ajitain  Truck,  played  at  checkers;  and  I 
amused  myself  tor  a  \shile  b\-  walching  the 
trouble  tliey  iiad  in  keeping  the  men  in  the 
proper  places.  Just  at  the  most  exciting 
point  of  the  game,  the  ship  would  careen, 
and  down  would  go  the  \\hite  checkers  pell- 
mell  among  the  black.  Then  my  fatl.er 
laughed,  but  Cap/tain  Tru(d<  would  grow 
very  angry,  aiul  vcjw  that  iie  would  have 
v.on  the  game  in  a  move  or  two  more,  if  the 
confounded  old  chicken-coop- — that  s  what 
he  called  the  ship — hadn't  lurched. 

"  I — I  think  I  will  go  to  bed  now,  jilease," 
I  said,  laying  my  hand  on  my  father's  knee, 
and  feeling  exceedingly  queer. 

It  was  high  time,  for  the  Typhoon  was 
plunging  about  ui  the  most  alarming  fashion, 
I  w-as  sfieedily  tucked  away  in  the  uj)per 
berth,  where  I  felt  a  trifle  more  easy  at  first. 
My  clothes  were  placed  on  a  narrow  shelf  at 
my  feet,  and  it  was  a  great  comfort  to  me  to 
know  that  my  pistol  was  so  handy,  for  I 
made  no  doubt  we  should  fall  in  with 
Pirates  before  many  hours.  This  is  the  last 
tiling  I  remember  with  any  distinctness.  At 
midnight,  as  I  was  afterwards  told,  we  were 
struck  by  a  gale  which  never  left  us  until  we 
came  in  sight  of  the  .Massachusetts  coast. 

For  days  and  days  I  had  no  sensible  idea 
of  what  was  going  on  around  me.  That  we 
were  being  hurled  somewhere  upside-down, 
and  that  I  didn't  like  it,  was  about  all  I 
knew.  I  have,  indc;  d,  a  vague  impression 
that  my  father  used  to  climb  up  to  the 
berth  and  call  me  his  "  Ancient  Mariner," 
bidding  me  cheer  up.  But  the  Ancient 
Mariner  was  far  from  cheering  up,  if  I 
recollect  rightly;  and  I  don't  believe  that 
venerable  navigator  would  have  cared  much 
if  it  had  been  announced  to  him,  through  a 
speaking-trumpet,  that  "a  low,  black,  sus- 
picious craft,  with  raking  masts,  was  rapid- 
ly l.iearing  down  upon  us  '  " 

In  fact,  one  morning,  I  thought  that  such 
was  the  case,  for  bang!  went  the  big  cannon 
I  had  noticed  in  the  bow  of  the  ship  when 
we  came  on  board,  and  which  had  suggested 
to  me  the  idea  of  pirates.  Bang!  went  the 
gun  again  in  a  few  seconds.  I  made  a 
feeble  effort    to  get  at  my  trousers-pocket  ; 
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Iiut  the  Typhoon  was  only  saluting  Cape 
Cod,— the  tiist  land  sii^htoti  [n-  vr-isels  ap- 
proaching the  const  from  ;i  soiuhcii)  direc- 
tion. 

The  vessel  had  ceased  to  n-U,  and  my  sea- 
sickness jiast.d  away  as  rapidly  as  it  came. 
I  was  all  ri.uht  now,  "(inlv  a  little  shaky  in 
mv  timbers  and  a  littK'  liliie  about  tiie^ills,' 
as  (!aptam  Truck  remarked  to  my  mother, 
who,  like  myself,  iiail  been  confined  to  the 
state-room  during  the  jvissage. 

At  Cajie  Cod  the  wind  parted  company 
with  us  without  saying  as  niucii  as  '  Ex- 
cuse me  ;"  so  wej  were  nearly  two  days  in 
making  the  run  which  in  favorable  weather 
is  usu.'dly  accomplished  in  seven  hours. 
That's  what  the  pilot  said. 

I  was  able  to  go  aliout  the  ship  now,  and 
I  lost  no  time  in  cultivating  the  acquaintance 
of  the  sailor  with  the  green-haired  lady  on 
his  arm.  I  found  him  in  the  forecastle, — a 
sort  of  cellar  in  the  front  part  of  the  vessel. 
He  was  an  agreeable  sailor,  as  I  had  ex- 
pected, and  we  became  the  liest  of  friends 
in  five  minutes. 

He  had  be(!n  all  over  the  world  two  or 
three  times,  and  knew  no  end  of  stories. 
According  to  his  own  account,  he  must  have 
been  shipwrecked  at  least  twice  a  year  ever 
since  his  l>irth.  Me  had  served  under  De- 
catur when  that  galLmt  officer  peppered  the 
Algerines  and  maJe  them  promise  not  to 
sell  their  prisoners  of  war  into  slavery  ;  be 
had  worked  a  gun  at  the  bomb:udnient  of 
Vera  Cruz  in  the  Mexican  War,  and  he  had 
been  on  Alexander  Selkirk's  Island  more 
than  once.  There  were  very  tew  things  he 
hadn't  done  in  a  seafaring  way. 

"  I  suppose,  sir,"  I  remarked,  "  that  your 
name  isn't  'J'yphoon  ?  " 

"Why,  Lord  love  ye,  lad,  my  names 
Benjamin  Watson,  of  is'antucket.  But  I'm 
a  true  blue  Typhooner,"  he  added,  which 
increased  my  respect  for  him  ;  I  don't  know- 
why,  and  I  didn't  know  then  whether  Ty- 
phoon was  the  name  of  a  vegetable  or  a  pro- 
iession. 

N(^t  wishing  to  be  outdone  in  frankness,  I 
disclosed  to  him  tnat  utv  name  was  Tom 
Bailey,  upon  which  he  said  he  v.as  very  glad 
to  hear  it. 

When  we  got  more  intimate,  I  discovered 
that  Sailor  Ben,  as  he  wished  me  to  call 
him,  was  a  perfect  walking  picture-book. 
He  had  two  anchors,  a  star,  and  a  frigate  in 
full  sail  on  his  right  arm  ;  a  pair  of  lovely 
blue  hands  clasped  on  his  breast,  and  Ive 
no  doubt  that  other  parts  of  his  body  w-ere 
illustrated  in  the  same  agreeable  manner. 
I  imagine  he  was  fond  of  drawings,  and  took 
this  means  of  gratifying  his  artistic  taste.  1 1 
was  certainly  very  ingenious  and  convenient. 
A  portfolio  might  be  misplaced,  or  dropped 


overboard,  but  Sailor  Ben  hail  his  pictures 
wherever  he  went,  just  as  tliat  eminent  per- 
son in  tlie  poem 

"  \\  ith    riiij;s   on    lur    finj^crs   and    bells    on     Iut 
toes  " 

was  accompanied  by  music  on  all  occasions. 

The  two  hands  on  his  breast,  he  inforii..-d 

me,  were  a  trilnit(>  to  the  nujuiory  of  a  dead 

messmate  from  whom   he  had  parted  years 

ago, — ar.d   ^urel\    a    morc'   touching  tribute 

v.as  never  engra\ed  on  a  tombstone      This 

caused  nv  to  think  I'f  my   parting  with  old 

Aunt  Chloe.  and  I  told   him  I  should  t.ike  it 

as  a  great  favor  indcetl   if  he  wouKl  }>aint  a 

jiink  hand  and  a  black  hand  on   my  chest. 

He  said  the  colors  were  pricked  into  the  skin 

j  with    needles,  and    that    thi'    operation  was 

I  somewhat  painful.      I  assured  him  in  an  off- 

I  hand  manner,  that  I    didn't   mind  pain,  and 

j  begged  him  to  set  to  v.ork  at  once. 

}       The  simple-hearted    iVllow,  who  was  pro- 

I  bably  not  a   little  vain  of  his  skill,  took  me 

into  the  fcn'ecastle.  and   was  on  the  point  of 

'  complying  with  my  retiUest,  when  my  father 

j  happened    to    look    down    the    gangway,— a 

I  circumstance  that  rather  interfered  with  the 

I  decorative  art. 

I      I  didn't  have  another  opportunity  of  con- 
j  ferring  alone  with  Sailor   Uen,  for  the  ne.\t 
j  morning,  bright  and  earl\-,  we  came  in  sight 
of  the  cupola  of  the  {Boston  State  House. 


CH.M'TER  IV. 

RIVKRMOUVll. 

I  It  was  a  beautiful  May  morning  when  the 
I  Typhoon  hauled  up  at  Long  Wharf. 
:  W  hethfir  the  Indians  were  not  early  risers, 
I  or  v.hetlur  they  were  ;:way  just  then  on  the 
I  war-path,  I  couldn't  deteimine;  but  they 
I  did  not  appear  in  any  great  force, — in  fact, 
j  tlid  not  appear  ai  all. 

I  In  the  remarkable  geograph\  which  I 
never  hurt  myself  with  studying  at  NewOr- 
I  leans,  was  a  picture  representing  the  landing 
j  of  the  rilgrim  Fathers,  at  Plymouth. 
The  I'ilgrim  I'ather:..  in  rather  odd  hats 
I  and  coats,  are  seen  approaching  the  savages  ; 
the  savages,  in  no  coats  or  hats  to  speak  of, 
are  evidently  undecided  whether  to 
shake  hauils  with  the  I'ilgrim  Fathers 
or  to  make  one  grand  rush  and  scalp  the 
entire  party.  Now  this  scene  had  so  stamp- 
ed itself  on  my  mind,  that,  in  spite  of  all 
my  father  had  said,  I  was  prepared  for 
soiriB  such  greeting  from  the  aborigines. 
Nevertheless,  I  was  not  sorry  to  have  my 
expectations  unfulfilled.  By  the  way, 
speaking  of  the  I'ilgrim  Fathers,  I  often 
used  to  wonder  why  there  was  no  mention 
made  of  the  Pilgrim  Mothers. 
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WhiU)  our  truiiKs  wi-n;  \n\u<i  hoisted  from 
the  hoM  of  the  ship.  I  in.mnti'il  en  tht:  roof 
of  tile  cnliiii,  and  tnoi^  a  iritical  view  of 
Hostoii,  As  we  came  up  the  hHi'oor,  I  liad 
noticed  that  the  liouho  wen-  huddled 
tDgether  on  an  iinnieise  hill,  at  the  top  of 
which  was  a  lar^jt;  buildiiiK',  the  State;  House, 
toweiiiiL;  jircudly  ahovi'  tiie  rest,  like  an 
amiable  inother-hen  surroundetl  hy  her 
bri'oil  of  many-coloreil  chickens.  A  cluser 
inspection  dul  not  impress  nv'  very  tavor- 
ably.  'I'ho  city  w,-'s  not  nearly  so  imposint; 
as  New  Orh'ans,  wliicli  stretches  out  for 
miles  and  miles,  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent, 
rdong  the  banks  of  the  majestic  river 

I  s<i()n  Ki"*-'W  tired  of  iookiiij,'  at  the  masses 
of  houses,  rising'  above  one  another  in 
irregular  tiers,  and  was  ^lad  my  father  did 
not  propose  to  remain  lon^;  in  ISoston.  As 
1  leaned  over  the  rail  in  this  mood,  a  measly- 
lo(lkiIl^i  little  boy  with  no  shoos  said  that  if 
I  woidd  come  down  on  the  wharf  he'd  lick 
me  for  two  cents, — not  ,'in  exorbitant  price. 
But  1  did  n't  t;o  down  1  climbed  into  the 
rigt,'in},',  and  stared  at  lum.  This,  as  I  was 
rejoiced  to  observt\  so  exasiier.ited  him  that 
he  stooil  on  his  head  on  a  pile  of  boards,  in 
order  to  pacify  himself. 

The  first  train  for  l^ivermoutli  lt;ft  at  no  in. 
After  a  late  breakfast  on  board  the  Typhoon, 
our  trunks  were  piled  upcjii  a  baggage- 
wagon,  and  ourselves  stowed  away  in  a 
coach,  which  must  have  tm'ned  at  least  one 
hundred  corners  before  it  set  us  down  at 
the  railway  station. 

In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it.  we 
were  shooting  across  the  country  at  a  fear- 
ful rate. — now  ciatterinc,'  over  a  bridge,  ncnv 
screaming  throu.Lrh  a  tunnel  ;  here  we  cut  a 
nourishing  village  in  two,  like  a  knife,  and 
here  we  ilivided  into  the  shadow  of  a  pine- 
forest.  Sometimes  we  glided  along  the  edge 
of  the  ocean,  and  could  see  the  sails  of  ships 
twinkling  like  bits  of  silver  against  the  hor- 
izon ;  sometimes  we  dashed  across  rock\- 
pasturedands  where  stupid-eyed  cattle  were 
loafing.  It  was  fun  to  scare  the  lazy-look- 
mg  cows  that  lay  nuind  in  groujis  under  the 
newly  budded  trees  near  the  railroad  track. 

We  did  not  pause  at  anv  of  the  little 
brown  stations  on  the  loute  (they  looked 
just  like  overgrown  black-walnut  clocks), 
though  at  every  one  of  them  a  man  ]iopped 
out  as  if  he  were  worked  by  machinerv, 
and  waved  a  red  fiag,  and  appeared  as 
though  he  would  like  to  have  us  stop.  But 
we  were  an  express  train,  and  made  no 
stoppages,  exceiUing  once  or  twice  to  give 
the  engine  a  drink. 

It  is  strange  how  the  memory  clings  to 
some  things.  It  is  over  twenty  years  since 
I  took  th;it  first  ride  to  Rivermouth,  and  yet, 
oddlv    enough,   I    remember  as  if  it    were 


yesterday,  that,  as  W(>  passed  slowly  through 
the  village  of  Hamilton,  we  saw  two  boys 
lighting  behind  a  red  barn,  Tlierc  was  also 
n  sliaggy  yellow  dog,  who  looked  ;is  if  he 
had  commenced  to  unravel,  barking  himself 
all  up  into.a  knot  with  excitement.  We  had 
only  a  hurried  glimjise  cf  tl;e  battle, —long 
»  iiough,  however,  to  si'o  that  tht;  eoinbat- 
ants  were  ejuallv  matched  and  very  much 
in  earnesi.  I  ,'im  ashamed  to  say  how  many 
tiip.es  since  I  have  speculate<l  as  to  which 
boy  got  licked.  Maybe  both  the  sni.all  ras- 
cals ,'iie  dead  now  (not  in  conse(iuence  of 
the  set-to,  let  us  hope),  or  maybe  they  are 
married,  and  have  ]>ugnacious  urchins  of 
their  own;  vet  to  this  day  I  sometimes  find 
111)  self  woiiilenng  how  th.it  tight  turneil 
out. 

We  had  been  riding  perhaps  two  lunirs 
and  a  half,  wdien  we  shot  by  a  tall  factory 
with  a  chimney  resembling  a  church  steeple  • 
then  the  locomotive  gavi;  a  scream,  the  en- 
gineer rang  his  bell,  and  we  plunged  into 
tiie  twilight  of  a  long  wooden  building,  o])en 
at  both  tMids.  Here  we  stopped,  and  the 
conductor,  thrusting  his  head  in  at  the  car 
door,  cried  out.  "  1 ','issengers  for  l^iver- 
nioiuh  !" 

.■\t  last  we  h.'id  re.iched  our  journey's  end. 
On  the  platform  my  father  sho(dc  hands 
with  a  straight,  brisk  old  gentleman  whose 
face  was  very  serene  and  rosy.  He  had  on 
a  white  hat  and  a  long  swallow-tailed  coat, 
the  collar  of  w  hich  came  clear  up  above  his 
ears.  He  did'nt  look  unlike  a  Pilgrim 
Father.  This,  of  course,  was  (Grandfather 
Nutter,  at  whose  house  1  was  born.  My 
mother  kis.sed  him  a  groat  many  times;  and 
I  was  glad  to  see  him  myself,  though  1  na- 
turallv  did  not  feel  very  intimate  with  a  jier- 
son  whom  1  had  not  .seen  since  I  was  eight- 
een months  old. 

While  we  were  getting  into  the  double- 
seated  wagon  which  (irandfather  Nutter 
had  jirovided,  I  took  the;  oi'i>ortunity  of  ask- 
ing after  the  health  of  the  pony.  The  pony 
had  arrived  all  right  ten  days  before, and  was 
in  the  stable  at  home,  quile  anxious  to  see 
me. 

As  we  drove  through  the  ipiiet  old  town,  1 
thought  Rivermouth  the  prettiest  place  in 
the  world  ;  and  I  think  so  still.  The  streets 
are  long  and  wide,  shaded  by  gigantic 
.Vnu'ric.'in  elms,  whose  drooping  branches, 
interlacing  here  and  there,  span  the  avenues 
with  arches  graceful  enough  to  be  the  handi- 
work of  fairies.  "Many  of  the  houses  have 
small  llower  f  Mfdens  in  front,  gay  in  the 
season  with  citina-asters,  and  are  substanti- 
ally built,  with  massive  chimney-stacks  and 
protruding  eaves.  A  beautiful  river  goes 
ri|)pling  by  the  town,  and,  after  turning  and 
twisting  among  islands,  empties  into  the  sea. 
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Till'  Imrbcr  is  so  tine  that  tlic  largest 
ships  can  sail  dirt'ctlv  up  tu  the  wharves 
ami  drop  aiiclior.  Only  thiv  don't.  >'cars 
af,'o  It  was  a  farr,ons  seaport.  I'rincidv 
fortnn'-s  were  made  in  the  West  Imlia  traiie  : 
and  in  iSij,  when  we  were  at  war  with 
(Mi-at  Uritain,  anv  nntnhei  of  privateers 
were  (itted  onf  at  Kivei month  to  pr<'v  npon 
the  in(!rchant  vessels  of  the  enemy.  C.'ertain 
pt.'ople  ^'lew  siiddenlv  and  mysterionslv 
rich  \  fjreat  many  of  "the  first  famihes  " 
ot  to-day  do  not  cari,'  to  trace  tiieir  pedigree 
baei<  to  the  time  whf-n  their  j^randsires 
nwned  shares  in  th>  Matilda  Jane,  twcntv- 
lour  .ynns.     Well,  will  ! 

Few  ships  come  to  K'ivern^onth  now. 
C'ommerce  drifted  into  other  jiorts.  'I'he 
[ihantom  fleet  sailed  off  one  d.nv,  and  never 
came  back  aj,'ain.  The  crazy  old  warehouses 
are  em])ty  ;  and  barnacles  and  eel^'rass  clinj,' 
to  the  jnles  of  the  crnmblinf,'  wharves, 
where  the  sunshine  lies  lovingly,  bringini.; 
out  the  faint  spicy  odor  that  har.nts  the 
place, —the  f;Iu)st  of  the  old  dead  West 
India  trade  ! 

During;  our  ride  from  the  station,  I  was 
struck,  of  course,  only  by  the  s^eneral  neat- 
ness of  the  houses  and  the  beauty  of  the 
c!m-trees  linint;;  the  streets.  I  describe 
Kivermouth  now  as  I  came  to  know  it 
afterwards. 

Kivermouth  is  a  very  ancient  town.  In 
my  day  there  existed  a  tradition  among  the 
boys  that  it  was  here  Christopher  ("obvnl'us 
made  his  lirst  landini;  on  this  continent.  I 
remember  having  the  exact  spot  pointed 
out  to  me  bv  Pepper  Whitcomb!  One 
thing  is  certain,  Captain  John  Smith,  who 
afterwards,  according  to  the  legend,  marrii^d 
Pocahontas, — whereby  he  got  Powhatan  for 
a  father-indaw, — exjilored  the  river  in  1614, 
and  was  much  charmed  by  the  beauty  of 
Kivermouth,  which  at  that  time  was  covered 
with  wild  strawberry-vines. 

Rivermouth  figures  prominently  in  all  the 
colonial  histories.  Every  other  hou.se  in 
the  place  has  its  tradition  more  or  less  grim 
and  entertaining.  If  ghosts  could  flourish 
anywhere,  there  are  certain  streets  in  River- 
mouth  that  would  be  full  of  them.  I  don't 
know  t)f  a  town  with  so  manv  old  houses. 
Let  us  linger,  for  a  moment,  in  front  of  the 
one  which  the  Oldest  Inhabitant  i.s  always 
sure  to  point  out  to  the  curious  stranger. 

It  is  a  square  wooden  edifice,  with  gam- 
brel  roof  and  deep-set  window-frames. 
Over  the  windows  and  doors  there  used  to 
be  heavy  carvings,- — oak-leaves  and  acorns, 
and  angels'  heads  with  wings  spreading 
from  the  ears,  oddly  jumbled  together  ;  but 
these  ornaments  and  other  outward  signs  of 
grandeur  have  long  since  disappeared.     A 


peculiar  interest  attaches  itself  t>>this  house, 
not  because  of  its  ag(\  for  it  has  not  been 
standing  (piite  a  century  ;  nor  on  .account  of 
Its  architecture,  which  is  not  striking, — but 
because  of  the  illustriiius  men  who  ,-it  vari- 
ous periods  have  occupied  its  spacious 
ch.imbers 

In  1770  It  was  an  aristocratic  hotel  .\t 
the  left  side  of  the  entrance  stood  a  high 
post,  from  which  swung  the  sign  nf  the 
i''.arl  of  llahfa\.  The  landlord  was  a 
standi  loyalist,  — that  is  to  say,  he  believed 
in  the  king,  and  when  the  overtaxed  colonies 
ileteriTiined  to  throw  off  tlie  British  yoke, 
th(^  adhiM-enls  to  the  Crown  held  private 
meetings  in  one  of  th»;  back  rooms  of  thf 
tavern.  This  irritatetl  tiie  ri'bels.  as  thev 
were  i:alled  ;  and  one  night  they  made  an 
attack  on  the  Ivirl  of  Halifax,  tore  down  the 
sign-board,  broke  in  the  window-sashes,  and 
gave  the  landlord  hardiv  tinu;  to  make  him- 
self invisible  over  a  ience  in  the  rear 

iMjr  several  months  the  shattered  tavern 
remained  deserted  At  last  the  exiled  inn- 
keejier,  on  promising  tcj  do  better,  was  al- 
lowed to  return  ;  ;i  new  sign,  bearing  the 
name  of  William  I'ltt,  the  friend  of  America, 
swung  proudly  from  the  door-post,  and  the 
jiatriots  were  appeased.  Here  it  was  that 
the  mail-coach  frein  fJoston  twice  a  week, 
for  manv  a  year,  set  down  its  load  of  travel- 
lers and  gossip,  h'or  some  of  the  details  in 
this  sketch,  I  am  in(l(d:)ted  to  a  n.'centlv 
jniblished  chronicle  of  those  times. 

It  is  1782.  The  I'leiich  Heet  is  lying  in 
the  harbor  of  Rivermouth,  and  eight  of  the 
princijial  officers,  in  white  uniforms  trimmed 
with  gold  lace,  lia\e  taken  up  their  quar- 
ters at  the  sign  cjf  the  William  Pitt.  \\'ho 
is  this  young  and  handsome  officer  now 
entering  the  door  of  th.-  tavern  ?  It  is  no 
less  a  personage  than  the  Marquis  Lafay- 
ette, who  has  come  all  the  way  from  Pro- 
vidence to  visit  the  I'rench  gentiemen  board- 
ing there.  What  a  gallant-looking  cavalier 
he  is.  with  his  quick  e}es  and  coal-black 
hair  !  I'orty  years  later  he  visited  the  spot 
again  ;  his  locks  were  gray  and  his  step  was 
feel.)le,  but  his  heart  held  its  young  love  for 
Liberty. 

Who  is  this  hnely  dressed  traveller 
alighting  from  his  coach-and  four,  attended 
by  servants  in  livery  ?  Do  you  know  that 
sounding  name,  written  in  big  valorous  let- 
ters on  the  Declaration  of  Independence, — 
written  as  if  by  the  hand  of  a  giant  ?  Can 
you  not  see  it  now? — John  Hancock. 
This  is  he. 

Three  young  men,  with  their  valet,  are 
standing  on  the  door-step  of  the  William 
Pitt,  bowing  politely,  and  inquirin;  in  the 
must  courteous  terms  in  the  world  if  they 
can    be  accommodated.     It  is  the    time  ot 
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the  French  Ivcvolution,  ami  these  arc  three 
sons  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  — Louis 
Philippe  and  his  two  brothers.  Louis 
Philippe  never  forgot  his  visit  to  I-iiver- 
mouth.  Years  afterwards,  when  he  was 
seated  on  the  throne  of  France,  he  asked  an 
American  ladv,  who  cha'iced  to  be  at  his 
court,  if  the  jjleasant  old  mansion  were  still 
standing. 

But  a  f^reater  and  a  better  man  than  the 
kin,i,'  of  the  Frencdi  has  honored  this  roof. 
Here,  in  1789,  came  (ieor<,'e  \Vashin;<ton, 
the  President  of  the  United  State's,  to  pay 
his  final  complimentary  visit  to  the  State 
dignitaries.  The  wainscoted  chamber  wdiere 
he  slept,  and  tiie  elinin^-hall  where  he  en- 
tertained his  ^'uests,  have  a  certain  dignity 
and  sanctity  which  even  the  present  Irish 
tenants  cannot  wholly  destroy. 

During  the  period  of  'iiy  reign  at  River- 
mouth,  an  ancient  lady.  Dame  Jocelyn  by 
name,  lived  in  one  of  the  ujiper  rooms  of 
this  notable  building.  She  was  a  dashing 
young  belle  at  the  time  of  Washington's  first 
visit  tt)  the  town,  ;M:d  must  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly co(piettish  and  petty,  judging  from 
a  certain  portrait  on  ivory  still  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  family.  Accordnig  to  Dame 
Jocehn,  George  Washington  tlirted  with 
lierjusta  little  bit, — in  what  a  stately  and 
highly  tinished  manner  can  be  imagined. 

There  was  a  minor  with  a  dee[i  filigreed 
frame  hanging  over  the  mantle-piece  in  this 
room.  The  glass  was  cracked  and  the 
quicksilver  rubl).*d  off  or  discolored  in  many 
places.  When  it  reflected  \our  face  3-0U 
had  the  singular  pleasure  of  not  recognizing 
yourself.  It  gave  your  features  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  run  through  a  mince- 
meat machine.  But  what  rendered  the 
l(;oking-glass  a  thing  of  enchantment  tome 
was  a  f.ided  green  feather,  tipped  with  scar- 
let, which  drooped  from  the  top  of  the  tar- 
nished gilt  mouldings.  Thi  >  leather  Wash- 
ington took  from  the  plume  of  his  three- 
cornered  hat,  and  presented  with  his  own 
hand  to  the  worshipful  Mistress  Jocelyn  the 
day  he  left  Rivennouth  forever  I  wish  I 
could  describe  the  mincing  genteel  air,  and 
the  ill-concealed  self-complact.r  c\,  >vith 
which  the  dear  old  lady  related  the  inci- 
dent. 

Manv  a  Saturdav  afternoon  have  I 
climbed  up  the  rickety  staircase  to  that 
dingy  room,  which  always  had  a  liavor  of 
snuff  about  it,  to  sit  on  a  stiff-backed  chair 
and  listen  for  hours  ttjgether  to  Dame  joce- 
Ivn's  stories  of  tlie  olden  time.  How  she 
would  prattle!  She  was  bi;dridden, — poor 
creature! — and  had  not  been  out  of  the 
chamber  for  fourteen  years.  Meanwhile 
the  world  had  shot  ahead  of  Dame  Jocelyn. 
The   changes    that  iiad    taken    place    under 


iier  very  nose  w.:re  unknown  to  this  faded, 
crooning  old  gentlewoman,  whom  the  eight- 
eenth century  had  neglected  to  take  away 
with  the  rest  of  its  old  traps.  She  had  no 
patience  with  new-fangled  notions.  The 
old  ways  and  the  old  times  were  good 
enough  for  her.  She  had  nev-:r  seen  a  steam- 
engine,  though  she  had  heard  "  the  dratted 
thing"  screech  in  the  distance.  In  lirr  day, 
when  gentlefolk  travelled,  they  went  in  their 
own  coaches.  She  didn  t  s  ^e  how  respect- 
able people  could  bring  theiiiselves  down  to 
"  riding  in  a  car  with  rag-tag  r.nd  bobtail 
and  Lord-knows-who.'  Poor  old  aristo- 
crat!'the  landlord  charged  her  no  rent  for 
the  room,  and  the  neigh b.irs  took  turns  in 
supplying  h-^v  with  meals.  Towards  the 
close  of  her  life, — she  lived  to  be  ninety- 
nine,  --siie  grev>-  very  fretful  aud  capricious 
abotit  her  KhuI.  If  she  didn't  chance  to 
fancy  what  was  sent  her,  she  had  no  hesita- 
tion in  sending  it  back  to  the  giver  with 
"  Miss  [ocelyn's  respectful  comjdiments." 

But  I  have  been  g  jssiping  too  long, — and 
yet  not  too  long  if  l  have  impressed  upon 
the  reader  an  idea  of  what  a  rusty,  delight- 
ful old  town  it  was  to  which  I  had  come  to 
spend  the  next  three  or  four  years  of  my 
boyhood. 

A  drive  of  twenty  minutes  from  the  sta- 
tion brought  us  to  the  door-step  of  Grand- 
father Nutter's  house.  What  kind  of  house 
it  was,  and  what  sort  of  people  lived  in  it, 
shall  be  told  in  another  chapter. 


CHAPTI'R   V. 

Tin:  NUTTER  HOUSE  .■WD  THE  NUTTER 
E.AMILV. 

The  Nutter  House, — all  the  more  prom- 
inent dwellings  in  Rivermouth  are  named 
after  somebody  ;  \ov  instance,  there  is  the 
Walford  House,  the  Venner  House,  the 
Trefethen  House,  etc.,  though  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  they  are  inhabited  by 
the  people  whose  names  they  bear, — -the 
Nutter  Ht)use,  to  resume,  has  tieen  in  our 
family  nearly  a  hundred  years,  and  is  an 
honor  to  the  builder  (an  ancestor  of  ours,  I 
believe!,  supposin;,'  durability  to  be  a  merit. 
If  our  ancestor  urns  a  carpenter,  he  knew 
UiS  trade.  I  wish  I  knew  mine  as  well, 
such  timber  and  such  workmanship  don't 
often  come  together  in  houses  built  nowa- 
days. 

Im  gine  a  low-stuiided  structure,  with  a 
wide  nail  running  through  the  mitldle.  At 
your  right  hand,  as  you  enter,  stands  a  tall 
black  mahogany  clock,  lc>oking  like  an 
Egyptian  mummy  set  up  en  end.  On  each 
side  of  the  hall  are  doors  (whose  knobs,  it 
must  be  confessed,  do  noi  turn  very  easily), 
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opening  into  large  rooms  wainscoted  and 
rich  in  wood-carvings  about  the  mantel- 
pieces and  cornices.  The  walls  are  covered 
with  pictured  paper,  representing  landscapes 
and  sea-views.  In  the  parlor,  tor  example, 
this  enlivening  figure  is  repeated  all  over  the 
room  ; — A  group  of  English  peasants,  wear- 
ing Italian  hats,  are  dancing  on  a  lawn  that 
abruptly  resolves  itself  into  a  sea-beach, 
upon  which  stands  a  tlabln'  iishcrman 
(nationality  unknown),  quietly  hauling  in 
what  appears  to  be  a  small  whale,  and 
totally  regardless  I  if  the  dreadful  naval  com- 
bat going  on  just  bevond  the  end  of  his  fish- 
ing-rod. On  the  other  side  of  the  ships  is 
the  main-land  again,  with  the  same  peasants 
dancing.  Our  ancestors  were  very  worthy 
people,  but  their  wall-papers  were  aliomin- 

There  are  neither  grates  nor  stoves  in 
these  (piamt  chambers,  but  splendid  open 
chimneys-places,  with  room  enough  for  the 
cor]>ulent  back-log  to  turn  over  comfortably 
on  the  polished  andirons.  .\  wide  stair-case 
leads  from  the  hall  to  the  second  storv, 
which  is  arranged  much  like  the  first.  Over 
this  is  the  garret.  I  needn't  tell  a  New 
England  boy  what  a  museum  of  curiosities 
is  the  garret  of  a  well-regulated  Mew  Eng- 
land house  of  fifty  or  sixty  years'  standing 
Here  meet  together,  as  if  by  some  precon- 
certed arrangement,  all  the  broken-down 
chairs  of  the  household,  all  the  spaviiieil 
tables,  all  the  seedy  hats,  all  the  intoxicated- 
looking  boots,  all  the  split  walking-sticks 
that  have  retired  from  business,  "  weary 
with  the  march  of  life."  The  pots,  the  pans, 
the  trunks,  the  bottles, — who  may  hope  to 
make  an  inventory  of  the  numberless  odds 
and  ends  collected  in  ihis  bewildered  lum- 
ber-room ?  But  wiiat  a  place  it  is  to  sit  of 
an  afternoon  with  the  rain  pattering  on  the 
roof!  what  a  place  in  which  to  read  Gulli- 
vers Travels,  en-  the  famous  adventures  of 
Rinaldo  Rinaldini  ! 

My  grandfather's  liouse  stood  a  little  back 
from  the  main  street,  in  the  shadow  of  two 
handsome  elms,  whose  overgrown  boughs 
would  dash  themselves  against  the  gables 
whenever  the  wind  blew  hard.  In  the  rear 
was  a  pleasant  garden,  covering  perhaps  a 
quarter  of  an  acre,  full  of  plum-trees  and 
gooseberry-bushes.  These  trees  were  old 
settlers,  and  are  all  dead  now,  excepting  oni', 
which  bears  a  |iurple  plum  as  big  as  an  egg. 
This  tree,  as  I  remark,  is  still  standing,  antl 
a  more  beautiful  tree  to  tumble  cut  of  never 
grew  anywhere.  In  the  north-western  corner 
of  the  garden  were  the  stables  and  carriage- 
house  opening  upon  a  narrow  lane.  You 
inay  imagine  that  I  made  an  earlv  visit  to 
that  locality  to  inspect  Gipsv.  Indeed,  I 
paid  her  a  visit  every  half-hour  during  the 


first  day  of  my  arrival.  .\t  the  twentv- fourth 
visit  she  trod  on  my  foot  rather  heavily,  as  a 
reminder,  probably,  that  I  \sas  wearing  out 
my  welcome.  She  was  a  knowing  httle 
ptmy,  that  Gipsy,  and  I  shall  have 
much  to  say  nf  her  in  the  course  of  'hese 
pages. 

Gipsy's  fiuarters  were  all  that  could  be 
wished,  but  nothing  among  my  new  sur- 
roundings gave  me  more  satisfaction  than 
the  cosey  sleeping  apartment  that  had  been 
prepared  for  myself.  It  was  the  hall  room 
over  the  from  door. 

1  had  never  had  a  chamber  all  tn  myself 
before,  and  this  one,  about  twice  the  sizi'  of 
our  state-room  on  board  the  Typhcon,  v.as 
a  marvel  of  neatness  and  comfort.  Pretty 
chintz  curtains  hung  at  the  windows,  and  a 
patch  ([uiit  of  more  colors  than  were  in 
Joseph's  coat  covered  the  little  truckle-bed. 
'idle  pattern  of  the  wall-paper  left  nothing  to 
be  desired  in  that  line.  On  a  grav  back- 
grountl  were  small  bunches  of  leaves,  unlike 
any  that  ever  grew  in  this  world  ;  and  on 
every  other  bunch  perched  a  yellow  bird, 
pitted  with  crimson  spots,  as  if  it  had  just 
recovered  from  a  severe  attack  of  small-pox. 
That  no  such  bird  ever  existed  did  not  ile- 
tract  from  my  admiration  of  each  one. 
There  were  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  of 
these  birds  in  all,  not  counting  those  split 
in  two  where  the  paper  was  badly  joined. 
I  counteil  then  once  when  I  was  laid  up 
with  a  fine  black  eye,  and  falling  asleep  im- 
mediately dreamed  that  the  whoK^  t1ock 
suddenly  took  wing  and  Hew  out  of  the  win- 
dow. From  that  time  I  was  never  atUe  to 
regard  them  as  merely  inanimate  objects. 

A  wash-stand  in  the  corner,  a  chest  of 
carved  mahogany  drawers,  a  looking-glass  in 
a  filligreed  frame,  and  a  high-backed  chair 
studded  with  brass  nails  like  a  colfin,  consti- 
tuted the  furniture.  Over  the  head  of  the 
bed  were  two  oak  shelves,  holding  perhaps  a 
dozen  books. — among  which  were'i'heodore, 
or  the  Peruvians  ;  K'obinscju  Onisoe  ;  an  odd 
volume  of  Tristram  Shandy  ;  P.axter's 
Saints'  Rest,  and  a  line  English  eiiition  of 
the  Arabian  Nights,  v.ith  six  hundred  v.ood- 
cuts  by  i  farvey. 

Shall  I  ever  forget  the  hour  when  I  first 
overhauled  these  books?  I  do  not  allude 
especially  to  Paxter's  Saints'  Rest,  wdiich  is 
far  from  being  a  lively  work  for  the  young, 
but  to  the  Ar.-ibian  Nights,  and  particularly 
Robinso:.  ('rusoc.  The  thrill  that  ran  into 
my  fingers'  ends  then  has  not  run  out  yet. 
Many  a  time  did  I  steal  up  to  this  nest  of  a 
room,  and,  taking  the  dog's-eared  volume 
from  its  shelf,  glide  off  into  an  enchanted 
realm,  where  there  were  no  lessons  to  get 
and  no  boys  to  smash  my  kite.  In  a  lidless 
trunk  in  the  garret  I  sub.sequently  unearthed 
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another  motley  collection  of  novels  and  ro- 
mances, embracing  the  adventures  of  Baron 
Trenck,  Jack  Sheppard,  Don  (Juixote,  Gil 
Bias,  and  ("diarlotte  Ti'mple,— all  oi  which  1 
fed  upon  like  a  bookworm. 

I  never  came  across  a  copy  (>f  any  of  those 
works  without  feeling  a  certain  ten<lerness 
lor  the  yellow  haired  little  rascal  who 
used  to  lean  above  ihe  magic  pages  hour 
after  hour,  religiously  believing  every  word 
he  read,  and  no  more  doubting  the  reality 
ofSindbad  the  Sailor,  or  the  Knight  of  the 
Sorrowful  ("ountcnance,  than  he  did  the  ex- 
istence of  his  own  gradfather. 

Against  the  wall  at  the  foot  of  the  bed 
hung  a  single-l)arrel  shot-gun, — placed  there 
by  Grandfather  Nutter,  who  knew  what  a 
boy  loved,  if  ever  a  grandfather  did.  As 
the  trigger  of  the  gun  liad  l)een  accidentally 
twisted  off,  it  was  not,  perhaps,  the  most 
dangerous  weapon  that  could  be  placed  in 
the  h-uids  iif  youth.  In  this  maimed  con- 
dition its  "  bump  of  destructiveness"  was 
much  less  than  that  of  my  small  brass 
pocken-pistol,  which  I  at  once  proceeded  to 
sus})end  from  one  of  the  nails  supporting 
the  fowling-jiiece,  for  my  vagaries  concern- 
mg  the  red  man  had  been  entirely  dispelled. 

Having  introduced  the  reader  to  the  Nut- 
ter House,  a  presentation  to  the  Nutter 
family  naturally  follows.  The  family  con- 
sists of  my  grandfather;  his  sister.  Miss 
Abigail  Nutter ;  Kitty  Gollins,  the  maid-of- 
all-work. 

Gr;indfather  Nutter  was  a  hale,  cheery 
old  gentleman,  as  straight  and  as  bald  as  an 
arrow.  He  had  be  a  sador  in  early  life  , 
that  is  to  say,  at  the  age  of  ten  years  he  tied 
from  the  multiplication-table,  and  ran  away 
away  to  sea.  A  single  voyage  satished  him. 
There  never  was  but  one  of  our  family  who 
(lid'nt  run  away  to  sea,  and  this  o:\^  died 
at  his  birth.  My  grandfather  had  also  been 
a  soldier, — a  captain  of  militia  in  1812.  If 
I  owe  the  British  nation  anything,  I  owe 
thanks  to  that  particular  British  soldier  who 
put  a  musket-ball  into  the  tieshy  part  of 
Captain  Nutter's  leg.  causing  that  noble 
warrior  a  slight  permanent  limp,  but  off- 
setting the  injury  by  furnishing  him  with 
the  material  for  a  story  which  the  old  gent- 
leman was  never  weary  of  telling  and  I 
never  weary  of  listt  ;!ing  to.  The  story,  in 
brief,  was  as  follows. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  an  Eng- 
lish frigate  lay  for  several  days  off  the  coast 
near  Rivermouth.  A  stixmg  fort  defended 
thi  harbor,  and  a  regiment  of  minute-men, 
sc  .tered  at  various  points  along-shore, 
st'  id  ready  to  repel  the  boats,  should  the 
eiK'iny  try  to  effect  a  landing.  Gaptain  Nut- 
ter had  charge  ot  a  slight  earthwork  jusi 
outside  the   mouth   of  ihe  river.      Late  one 


thick  night  the  .sound  of  oars  was  heard;  the 
sentinel  tried  to  hre  oft  his  gun  at  half-cock, 
and  couldnt,  when  C'aptam  Nutter  sprung 
ujion  the  parapet  in  the  pitch  darkness,  and 
shouted,  "Boat  Ahoy  I  A  musket-shot 
immediately  embedded  itself  in  the  calf  of 
his  leg.  The  Gaptain  tumbled  into  the  fort 
and  the  boat,  which  had  probably  come  in 
search  of  water,  pull  '  i    back  to  the  frigate. 

This  was  mv  grandfather  s  only  exploit 
during  the  war.  That  his  prompt  and  bold 
conduct  was  instrumental  in  teaching  the 
enemy  the  hopelessness  of  attempting  to 
conquer  such  a  people  was  among  the  firm 
beliefs  of  my  boyhood. 

At  the  time  I  came  to  Kivermouih  my 
grandfather  had  retired  from  active  pur- 
suits, and  was  living  at  ease  on  his  money, 
invested  principally  in  shipping.  He  had 
been  a  widower  many  years  ;  n  maiden  sis- 
ter, the  aforesaid  Miss  Abigail,  managing 
his  household.  Miss  Abigail  also  managed 
her  bri)ther,  and  her  brother's  servant,  and 
the  visitor  at  her  brother's  gate, — not  in  a 
tyrannical  spirit,  but  from  a  philanthropic 
desire  to  be  useful  to  cNervbody.  In  per- 
son she  was  tall  and  angular  ;  she  had  a 
gray  complexion  gray  eyes,  gray  eyebrows, 
and  generally  wore  a  grav  dress.  Her 
stnuigtst  weak  point  was  a  belief  in  the  effi- 
cacy of  '■  hot-drops"  as  a  cure  for  all  known 
diseases. 

If  there  were  ever  two  people  who  seemed 
to  dislike  each  i)ther.  Miss  Abigail  and  Kitty 
Gollins  were  those  people.  If  ever  two 
people  realU  loved  each  other.  Miss  Abigail 
and  Kitty  Gollins  were  those  people  also. 
They  were  always  either  skirmishing  or 
having  a  cup  of  tea  lovingly  togetner. 

Miss  Abigail  was  very  fond  of  me,  and  so 
was  Kitty;  and  in  the  course  of  their  dis- 
agreements each  let  me  into  the  private 
history  of  the  other. 

According  to  Kittv,  it  was  not  originally 
my  grandfather's  int  'iition  to  have  Miss 
Abigail  at  the  head  of  his  domestic  estab- 
lishment. She  had  swooped  down  on  him 
(Kitty's  own  words),  with  a  band-box  in  one 
hand  and  a  faded  blue  cotton  umbrella, 
still  in  existence,  in  the  other.  Glad  in  this 
singular  garb, — I  do  not  remember  that 
Kitty  alluded  to  any  additional  peculiarity 
of  her  dress, — Miss  Abigail  had  made  her 
appearance  at  the  door  of  the  Nutter  House 
on  the  morning  of  my  grandmother's 
funeral.  The  small  amount  of  baggage 
which  the  lady  brought  with  her  would 
have  led  the  superhcial  observer  to  infer 
that  Miss  Abigail  s  visit  was  limited  to  a 
few  days.  I  run  ahead  of  my  story  in  say- 
ing she  reiuained  seventeen  years !  How 
much  longer  she  would  have  remained  can 
never  be  definitely  known  now,  as  she  died 
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at  the  expiration  of  that  period. 

Whether  or  not  my  grandi'ather  was  quite 
pleased  !)\-  this  unlooked-for  addition  to  ins 
family  is  a  problem.  He  was  very  kind 
always  to  Miss  Abigail,  and  seldom  op- 
posed her ;  though  J  think  she  must  have 
tried  his  patience  sometimes,  especially 
when  she  interfered  with  Kitty, 

Kitty  Collins,  or  Mrs.  Catherine,  as  she 
preferred  to  be  called,  was  descended  in  a 
direct  line  from  an  extensive  family  of 
kings  who  fc^rmerly  ruled  over  Ireland.  In 
conseipience  of  various  calamities,  among 
which  the  failure  of  the  potato-croj)  may  be 
mentioned,  Miss  Kitty  Collins,  in  company 
with  several  hundred  of  her  countrymen 
and  countrywomen, — also  descended  from 
kings,— came  over  to  America  in  an  emi- 
grant ship,  m  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  something. 

I  don't  know  what  frt  ak  of  fortune  caused 
the  royal  exile  to  turn  up  at  Riverinouth  ; 
but  turn  up  she  did,  a  few  months  after 
arriving  in  this  country,  and  was  hired  by 
my  grandmother  to  do  "  general  house- 
work "  for  the  sum  of  four  shillings  and 
sixpence  a  week. 

Kitty  had  been  living  about  sev°n  years 
in  my  grandfather's  family  when  she  un- 
burdened her  heart  of  a  secret  which  had 
been  weighing  upon  it  all  that  time.  It  may 
be  said  of  people,  as  it  is  said  ot  nations, 
"  Happy  are  they  tha.t  have  no  history." 
Kittv  had  a  history,  and  a  pathetic  one,  I 
think. 

On  board  the  emigrant  ship  that  brought 
her  to  America,  s!ie  became  acquainted  with 
a  sailor,  who,  being  touched  by  Kitty's  for- 
lorn condition,  was  very  good  to  her.  Long 
before  the  end  ot  the  voyage,  which  had 
been  tedious  and  perilous,  she  was  heart- 
broken at  the  thought  of  separating  from 
her  kindly  protector  ;  but  they  were  not  to 
part  just  vet.  for  the  sailor  returned  Kitty's 
affection,  and  the  two  were  married  on  their 
arrival  at  port.  Kitty's  husband— she 
would  never  mention  his  name,  but  kept  it 
locked  in  her  bosom,  like  some  precious  relic 
— had  a  considerable  sum  of  money  when 
the  crew  were  paid  off;  and  the  young 
couple — for  Kitty  was  young  then — lived 
very  happily  in  a  lodging-house  on  South 
Street,  near  the  docks.  This  was  in  New 
York. 

The  days  tlew  by  like  hours,  and  the 
stocking  in  which  the  little  bride  kept  the 
funds  shrunk  and  shrunk,  until  at  last  there 
were  only  three  or  four  dollars  left  in  the 
toe  of  it.  Then  Kitty  was  troubled  ;  for  she 
knew  her  sailor  would  have  to  go  to  sea 
again  unless  he  could  get  employment  on 
shore.  This  he  entleavored  to  ilo,  but  not 
with  much  success.     One   morning  as  usual 


he  kissed  her  good  day,  and  set  out  in  search 
of  work. 

"  Kissed  me  good  by,  and  called  me  his 
little  Irish  lass,  sobbed  Kitt}',  telling  the 
story, — "  kissed  me  good  by,  and,  Heaven 
help  me !  I  niver  set  oi  on  him  nor  on  the 
likes  of  him  again."' 

He  never  came  back.  Day  after  day 
dragged  on,  night  after  night,  and  then  the 
weary  weeks.  What  had  become  of  him  ? 
Had  he  been  murdered  ?  had  he  fallen  into 
the  docks  'r'  had  he— deserted  her  ?  No  '  she 
could  not  believe  that  ;  he  was  too  brave 
and  tender  and  true.  She  could  n't  believe 
that.  He  was  dead,  dead,  or  he'd  come 
back  to  her. 

Meanwhile  the  landlord  of  the  lodging- 
house  turned  Kitty  into  the  streets,  now 
that  '■  her  man  "  was  gone,  and  the  payment 
of  the  rent  doubtful.  She  got  a  place  as  a 
servant.  The  family  she  lived  with  shortly 
moved  to  15oston,  and  she  acconqianied 
them  ;  then  they  went  abroad,  but  Kilty 
would  not  leave  America  Somehow  she 
drifted  tcj  Rivermouth,  and  for  seven  long 
yeai.s  never  gave  speech  to  her  sorrow,  until 
the  kindness  of  strangers,  who  had  become 
friends  to  her,  unsealed  the  heroic  lips. 

Kitty's  story,  you  may  be  sure,  made  my 
grand-parents  treat  her  more  kindly  than 
ever.  In  time  as  she  grew  to  be  regarded  less 
as  a  servant  than  a  friend  in  the  home  circle, 
sharing  its  joys  and  sorrows, —  a  faithful 
nurse,  a  willing  slave,  a  happy  spirit  in  spite 
of  all.  I  fancy  I  hear  her  singing  over  her 
work  in  the  kitchen,  pausing  from  time  to 
time  to  make  some  witty  reply  to  Miss 
.Ybigail, — for  Kitty,  like  all  her  race,  had 
a  vein  of  unconscious  humor.  Her  bright 
honest  face  comes  to  me  out  from  the  iiast, 
the  light  and  life  of  the  Nutter  House  when 
I  was  a  boy  at  Rivermouth. 


CHAPTER  \T. 

LIGHTS    ,\N1)    SH.MXnVS. 

The  first  shadow  that  fell  upon  me  in  mv 
new  home  was  caused  by  the  return  of  my 
parents  to  New  Orleans.  Their  visit  was 
cut  short  by  business  which  reiiuired  my 
father  s  presence  in  Natchez,  where  he  was 
establishing  a  branch  of  the  banking-house. 
When  they  had  gone,  a  sense  of  loneliness 
such  as  I  had  never  dreamed  of  filled  my 
young  breast.  I  crept  away  to  the  stable, 
and,  throwing  my  arms  about  Cypsy's  neck, 
sobbed  aloud.  She  too  had  come  from  the 
sunny  South,  and  was  now  a  stranger  in  a 
strange  land. 

The  little  mare  seemed  to  realise  our 
situation,  and  gavt;  me  ah  the  sympathy  I 
C(juld  ask,  repeatedly  rubbing  her  soft  nose 
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over  my  face  and  lapping  uj)  my  salt  tears 
with  evident  relish. 

When  night  came,  I  felt  still  m(jre  lone- 
some. My  grandfather  sat  in  his  arm-chair 
the  greater  part  of  the  evening,  reading  the 
Rivermouth  Harnacle,  the  local  newspaper. 
There  was  no  gas  in  those  days  and  the 
Captain  read  by  the  aid  of  a  small  hUjck-tin 
lamp,  which  he  held  in  one  hand.  I  ob- 
served that  he  had  a  habit  of  dropping  off 
into  a  doze  every  three  or  four  minutes,  and 
I  forgot  my  hnmesickness  at  intervals  in 
watching  him.  Two  or  three  times,  to  my 
vast  amusement,  he  scorched  the  edges  of 
the  newspaper  with  the  wick  of  the  lamji ; 
and  at  about  half  past  eight  o'clock  I  had 
the  satisfaction — I  am  sorry  to  confess  it 
was  a  satisfaction — of  seeing  the  Rivermouth 
Barnacle  in  flames. 

My  grandfather  leisurely  extinguished  the 
fire  with  hi.s  hands,  and  Miss  Abigail,  wlio 
sat  near  a  low  table,  knitting  by  the  light  of 
an  astral  lamp,  did  not  even  look  up.  She 
was  quite  used  to  this  catastrophe. 

There  was  little  or  no  conversation  during 
the  evening.  In  fact,  I  do  not  remember 
that  any  one  spoke  at  all,  e.xcepting  once, 
when  the  Captain  remarked,  in  a  meditative 
manner,  that  mv  [larents  '  must  have 
reached  New  York  by  this  time;"'  at  which 
supposition  I  nearly  strangled  myself  in  at- 
tempting to  intercept  a  sob. 

The  monotonous  "  click  click  "  of  Miss 
Abigails  needles  made  me  nervous  after  a 
while,  and  finally  drove  me  out  of  the  sit- 
ting-room into  the  kitchen,  where  Kitty 
caused  ine  to  laugh  by  saying  Miss  Abigail 
thought  that  what  I  needed  was  "  a  good 
dose  of  hot-dr<i]is," — a  remeiiy  she  was  for- 
ever ready  to  administer  in  all  emergencies. 
If  a  boy  broke  his  leg,  or  lost  his  mother,  I 
believe  Miss  Abigail  v;ould  have  given  him 
hot-drops. 

Kitty  laid  herself  out  to  be  entertaining. 
She  told  me  several  funny  Irish  stories,  and 
described  some  of  the  odd  people  living  in 
the  town  ;  but,  in  the  midst  of  her  comical- 
ities, the  tears  would  involuntarily  ooze  out 
of  my  eyes,  though  I  was  not  a  lad  much 
addicted  to  weeping.  Then  Kitty  would 
put  her  arms  around  me,  and  tell  me  not  to 
mind  it, — that  i*-  wasn't  as  if  I  had  been  le*"t 
alone  in  a  foreign  land  with  no  one  to  care 
for  me,  like  a  poor  girl  whom  she  had  once 
known.  I  brightened  up  before  long,  and 
told  Kilty  all  about  the  Typhoon  and  the 
rid  seaman,  whose  name  I  tried  in  vain  to 
recall,  and  was  obliged  to  tall  back  on  plain 
Sailor  Ben. 

I  was  glad  when  ten  o'clock  came,  the 
bedtime  for  young  folks,  and  old  folks  too^ 
at  the  Nutter  House.  Alone  in  the  hall- 
chamber    I    had   my  cry   out,  once   for   all, 


moistening  the  jnllow  to  such  an  extent  that 
I  was  ohligetl  to  turn  it  over  to  iind  a  dry 
spiH  to  go  to  sleep  on. 

My  grandfather  wisely  concluded  to  put 
me  to  school  at  once.  If  I  had  been  per- 
mitted to  go  mooning  about  the  house  and 
stables,  I  should  have  kept  my  discontent 
alive  for  months.  The  next  morning,  ac- 
cordingly, he  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  we 
set  forth  for  the  academy,  which  was  lo- 
cated at  the  farther  end  of  the  town. 

The  Temple  School  was  a  two-story  brick 
building,  standing  in  the  centre  of  a  great 
square  piece  of  land,  surrounded  by  a  high 
picket  fence.  There  w-ere  three  or  four 
sickly  trees,  but  no  grass,  in  this  enclosure, 
wh'ch  had  been  worn  smooth  and  hard  by 
the  tread  of  multitudinous  feet.  I  noticed 
here  and  there  small  holes  .scooped  in  the 
ground,  indicating  that  it  was  the  season  for 
marbles.  A  l)etter  phuground  for  basc-Liall 
couldn't  have  been  devised. 

On  reaching  the  school-house  door,  the 
Captain  inquired  for  Mr.  Grimshaw.  The 
boy  who  answered  our  knock  ushere<l  us 
into  a  side-room,  and  in  a  few  minutes — 
during  which  my  eye  tooK  in  forty-two  caps 
hung  on  forty-two  wooden  pegs — Mr.  Grim- 
shaw made  his  appearance.  He  was  a 
slender  man,  with  white,  fragile  hands,  and 
eyes  that  glanced  half  a  dozen  dilferent  ways 
at  once, — a  habit  probably  acquired  from 
watching  the  boys. 

After  a  brief  consultation,  my  grandfather 
patted  me  on  the  head  and  Ivft  me  in  charge 
of  this  gentleman,  who  seated  himself  in 
front  of  me  and  proceeded  to  sound  the 
depth,  or,  more  projierly  speaking,  the  shal- 
lowness, of  my  .attainments.  I  suspect  my 
historical  information  rather  startled  him. 
1  recolle<  t  I  gave  him  to  understand  that 
Richard  III.  was  the  last  king  of  England. 

This  ordeal  over,  Mr.  (jriinshaw  rose  and 
bade  me  follow  him.  A  door  opened,  and  I 
stood  in  the  blaze  of  forty-two  pairs  of  up- 
turned eyes.  I  was  a  cool  hand  for  my  age, 
but  I  lacked  the  boldness  to  face  this  bat- 
tery without  wincing.  In  a  sort  of  dazed 
way  I  stumbled  after  Mr.  Grimshaw  down  a 
narrow  aisle  between  two  rows  of  desks,  and 
shyly  took  the  seat  pointed  out  to  me. 

The  faint  buzz  that  had  loated  over  the 
schoolroom  at  our  entrance  died  away,  and 
the  interrupted  lessons  were  resumed.  By 
degrees  1  recovered  my  coolness,  and  ven- 
tured to  look  around  me. 

The  owners  of  the  forty-two  caps  were 
.seated  at  small  green  desks  like  the  one 
assigned  vo  me.  The  desks  were  arranged 
in  six  rows,  with  spaces  between  just  wide 
enough  to  prevent  the  boys'  whispering.  A 
blackboard  set  into  the  wall  extended  clear 
across   the   end   of  the   room  ;  on  a  raised 
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platform  near  the  door  stood  the  master's 
table  ;  and  directly  in  front  of  this  was  a 
recitation-bench  capable  of  seating  fifteen  or 
twentv  pupils.  A  pair  ot  globes,  tattooed 
with  dragons  and  winged  horses,  occupied  a 
shelf  between  two  windows,  which  were  st) 
high  from  the  tloor  that  nothing  but  a 
giralYe  could  have  looked  oul  of  them. 

Having  possesse.l  myself  of  these  details, 
I  scrutmized  my  new  acquaintances  with 
unconcealed  curiositv,  instinctively  selecting 
mv  friends  and  picking  out  my  enemies,— 
and  in  only  two  cases  did  I  mistake  my 
man. 

A  sallow  boy  with  bright  red  hair,  sitting 
m  the  fourth  row,  shook  his  list  at  .ne  fur- 
tively several  times  during  the  morning.  1 
nad  a  presentiment  I  should  have  trouble 
with  that  boy  some  day,— a  presentiment 
subsequentlv  realized. 

On  mv  left  was  a  chubby  little  fellow 
with  a  great  many  frecklch  (ibis  was  I'epper 
Whitcombj,  who  made  .-fonie  mysterious 
motions  to  me.  I  didn't  understand  them, 
but,  as  they  were  clearly  of  a  paciiic  nature, 
I  wiuiscd  niv  eye  at  him.  This  appeared  to 
be  satisfactory^  for  he  then  went  on  with  his 
studies.  At  recess  he  gave  me  the  core  oi 
his  apple,  though  there  were  several  appli- 
cants f;."  it. 

Presently  a  boy  in  a  loose  olive-green 
jacket  with  two  rows  of  brass  buttons  held 
up  a  folded  paper  behind  his  slate,  intimat- 
ing that  it  was  intended  for  me.  The  paper 
was  passed  skilfullv  from  tlesk  to  desk  until 
it  leached  my  hands.  On  opening  the 
scrap,  I  found  that  it  contained  a  small 
piece  of  m.olasses  candy  in  an  extremely 
humid  staie.  This  was  certainly  kind.  I 
nodded  my  acknowledgments  and  hastily 
slipped  the  delicacy  into  my  mouth.  In  a 
second  I  felt  my  tongue  grow  red-hot  with 
cavenne  pepper. 

Mv  face  must  have  assumed  a  comical  ex- 
pression, for  the  boy  m  ths  olive-green 
jacket  gave  an  hysterical  laugh,  for  wdiich 
he  was  instantly  i)unished  by  Mr.  Grim- 
shaw.  I  swallowed  the  fiery  candy,  though 
it  brought  the  water  to  my  eyes,  and  man- 
aged to  look  so  unconcerned  that  1  was  the 
only  pupil  in  the  form  who  escaped  ques- 
tioning as  to  the  cause  of  Marden's  misde- 
meanor.    C.  Marden  was  his  name. 

Nothing  else  occurred  that  morning  to  in- 
terrupt the  exercises,  excepting  that  a  boy 
in  the  reading  class  threw  us  all  into  con- 
vulsions by  calling  Absalom  A-hol-sum.— 
"  Abolsomi  O  my  son  Abolsom  !  "  I 
laughed  as  loud  as  any  one,  but  I  am  not  so 
sure  that  I  should'nt  have  pronounced  it 
Abolsom  myself. 

At  recess'  several  of  the  scholars  came  to 
mv   desk  and   shook  hands  with    me,    Mr, 


Grimshaw  having  previously  introduced  me 
to  Phil  Adams,  charging  him  to  see  that  I  got 
into  no  trouble.  My  new  acquaintances 
suggested  that  we  should  go  to  the  play- 
ground. We  wt-re  no  sooner  out  of  doors 
than  the  boy  with  the  red  hair  thrust  his 
way  through  the  crowd  and  placed  himself 
at  my  side.   . 

"  I  say,  youngster,  if  you're  comin'  to  this 
school  you've  got  to  toe  the  mark.' 

I  didn't  see  any  mark  to  toe,  and  didn't 
understand  what  he  meant ;  but  I  replied 
politely,  that,  if  it  was  the  custom  t)f  the 
school,  I  should  be  happy  to  toe  tlie  mark, 
if  he  would  point  it  out  to  me. 

"  I  don't  want  any  f)f  your  sarse,"  said 
the  boy,  scowling. 

"  I-ook  here,  Conway!  "  cried  a  clear 
voice  from  the  other  side  of  the  playground, 
"  von  let  young  Bailey  alone.  He's  a 
stranger  here,  and  might  be  afrai<l  of  yon, 
and  thrash  you.  Why  do  you  always  throw 
yourself  in  the  way  of  getting  thrashed  ?  " 

I  inriHKl  to  the  speaker,  who  by  this  time 
h  \d  reached  the  spot  where  we  stood. 
C  mway  slunk  off,  favoring  me  with  a  part- 
ing scowl  of  defiance.  I  gave  my  hand  to 
the  boy  who  had  befriended  me,— his  name 
was  Jack  Harris, — and  thanked  him  for  his 
good-will. 

"  I  tell  yon  what  it  is,  Bailey,"  he  said,  re- 
turning my  jircssure  good-naturedly,  "  you'll 
have  to  hght  Conway  before  the  quarter 
ends,  or  you'll  h.ave  no  vest.  That  fellow  is 
always  hankering  after  r  kicking,  and  ot 
course  you'll  give  him  one  ■  and  by  ,  but 
what's  the  use  of  hurrying  about  an  unplea- 
sant job  ?  Let's  have  some  base-ball.  By 
the  way,  l^ailey,  von  were  a  go(  d  kid  not  to 
let  on  to  (irimshaw  about  the  candy. 
Charley  Maixlen  would  have  caught  it  twice 
as  heavy,  lies  sorry  he  played  the  joke  on 
you,  and  told  me  to  tell  you  so.  Hallo, 
Pilake  I   where  ;ire  the  bats  ?  " 

This  was  addressed  to  a  handsome,  frank- 
looking  lad  of  about  my  own  age,  who  was 
engaged  just  then  in  cutting  his  initials  on  the 
bark  of  a  tree  near  the  school-house.  Blake 
shut  up  his  ]ienknife  and  went  off  to  get  the 
bats. 

During  the  game  which  ensued  I  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Charley  Marden,  Binny 
Wallace,  Pepper  Whitcomb,  Harry  Blake, 
and  Fred  Langdon.  These  bovs,  none  of 
them  more  than  a  year  or  two  older  than  I 
(Binny  Wallace  was  younger),  were  ever 
after  my  chosen  comrades.  Phil  Adams 
and  Jack  Harris  were  considerably  our 
seniors,  and,  though  they  alweiys  treated  us 
"  kids  "  very  kindly,  they  generally  went  with 
another  set.  Of  course,  betore  long  I  knew 
all  the  Temple  boys  more  or  less  intimately, 
but  these  I  have  named  were  my  companions 
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iVIy  first  (lay  at  the  Teinpli;  Orainniai 
vSchiiol  was  oil  llie  whole  satisfactory.  I  had 
made  several  warm  friends  and  only  two 
permanent  enemies, — Conway  and  his  echo, 
Seth  Rodfi'Jis;  for  these  two  always  went 
toj^'i'duT  like  a  deran^Mxl  stomach  and  a 
headache. 

Before  the  end  of  tiie  week  I  liad  my 
studies  well  in  hand.  I  was  a  little  ashamed 
at  finiling  myself  at  the  foot  of  the  various 
classes,  and  secretly  determine<l  to  deserve 
promotion.  The  school  was  an  admirable 
one.  I  mif^ht  make  this  part  of  my  story 
more  entertaininj,'  by  picturing  Mr.  Grim- 
shaw  as  a  tyrant  with  a  red  nose  and  a  large 
stick;  but  unfortunately  for  tht;  purposes  of 
sensational  narr;uive,  Mr.  (irimshaw  was  a 
(|uiet,  kind-hearted  gentleman.  Though  a 
rigid  disciplinarian,  he  had  a  keen  sense  of 
justice,  was  a  good  reader  of  character,  and 
the  boys  respected  him.  There  were  two 
other  teachers, — a  l-"rench  tutor  and  a  writ- 
ing-master, who  visited  the  school  twice  a 
week.  On  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  we 
were  dismissed  at  noon,  ami  these  half-holi- 
days were  the  brightest  epochs  of  my  exist- 
ence. 

Daily  contact  with  boys  who  had  not  been 
brought  up  as  gently  as  I  worked  an  imme- 
diate, and,  in  some  respects,  a  beneficial 
change  in  luy  character.  1  had  the  nonsense 
taken  out  of  me,  as  the  saying  is, — some  of 
the  nonsense,  at  least.  I  liecame  more  man- 
ly and  self-reliant.  I  discovered  that  the 
world  was  not  created  exclusively  on  my 
own  account.  In  New  Orleans  I  labored 
under  the  delusion  that  it  was.  Having 
neither  brother  nor  sister  to  give  up  to  at 
home,  and  being,  moreover,  the  largest  pupil 
at  school  there,  my  will  had  seldom  beet;  op- 
posed. At  Kivermouth  matters  were  differ- 
ent, and  I  was  not  long  in  adapting  myself 
to  the  altered  circumstances.  Of  course  1 
got  many  severe  rubs,  often  unconsciously 
given  ;  but  I  had  the  sense  to  see  that  I  v/as 
all  the  better  for  them. 

My  social  relations  with  m\-  new  school- 
fellows were  the  pleasantesl  possible. 
There  was  always  some  exciting  excursion 
on  foot,— a  ramble  through  the  pine  woods, 
a  visit  to  the  Devil's  I'ulpit,  a  high  cliff  in 
the  neighborhood, — or  a  surreptitious  row 
on  the  river,  involving  an  exploration  of  a 
group  of  diminutive  islands,  upon  one  of 
which  we  pitched  a  tent  and  played  we 
were  the  Spaiiish  sailors  who  got  wrecked 
there  years  ago.  But  the  endless  pine 
forest  that  skirted  the  t(jwn  was  our  favorite 
haunt.  There  was  a  great  green  pond 
hidden  somewhere  in  its  depths,  inhabited 
hv  a  monstrous  colony  of  turtles.  Harry 
Blake,  who  had  an  eccentric  passion  for 
carving  his  name  on   everything,    never  let 


a  captured  turtle  slip  through  his  fingers 
without  leaving  his  mark  engraved  on  its 
shell,  ile  must  have  letterc'  about  two 
thousand  from  liist  to  last.  We  used  to 
call  them  Harry  P.lake's  sheep 

These  turtles  were  of  a  di.scontented  and 
migratory  turn  of  mind,  and  we  frequently 
encountereid  two  or  three  of  them  on  the 
cross-roatl§  several  mil.\s  from  their  anc(^s- 
tral  mud.  l.'nspeakaljk;  was  our  delight 
whenever  we  discoverecj  one  soberly  walking 
off  with  Harrv  Blake's  initials!  'l  "ve  no 
doubt  they  are,  at  this  moment,  fat  ancient 
tuitles  wandering  .about  that  gammy  wood- 
land with  H.  B.  neatly  cut  on  their  vener- 
able backs. 

It  soon  [:)ecnme  a  custom  among  mv  play- 
mates to  make  our  barn  their  remlezvotis. 
(iypsy  proved  a  strong  attraction.  Captain 
Nutter  bought  nie  a  little  two-wheeled  cart 
which  she  drew  ijuiet  nicelv,  after  kic/v/ng 
out  the  dasher  and  breaking  the  shafts  once 
or  twice.  With  our  lunch-baskets  ami 
fishing-tackle  stowed  away  under  the  seat, 
we  used  to  start  off  early  in  the  afternoon  foi- 
the  .sea-shore,  where  there  were  countless 
marvels  in  the  shape  of  shells,  mosses,  and 
kelp.  Gypsy  enjoyed  the  sport  as  keenly  as 
any  of  us,  even  going  so  far,  one  day,  as  to 
trot  down  the  beach  into  the  sea  where  we 
were  bathing.  As  she  took  the  cart  with 
her,  our  provisions  were  not  much  improved. 
I  sliall  never  forget  how  squash-pie  tastes 
after  being  soused  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Soda-crackers  dipped  in  salt  water  are 
palatable,  but  not  squash-pie. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  wet  weather 
during  those  first  six  weeks  at  Kivermouth, 
and  we  set  ourselves  at  work  to  find  some 
in-door  amusement  for  our  half-holidays.  It 
was  all  very  well  for  Amadis  de  Gaul  and 
Don  Quixote  not  to  mind  the  r.iin  ;  they 
hatl  iron  overcoats,  and  were  not,  from  all 
we  can  learn,  subject  to  croup  and  the 
guidance  of  their  grandfathers.  Our  ca.se 
was  ilifferent. 

"  Now,  boys,  what  shall  we  do  ?"  I  asked, 
addressing  a  thoughtful  conclave  of  seven, 
assembled  in  our  barn  one  dismal  rainy 
afterno(jn. 

"  Let's  have  a  theatre,  "  suggested  Binny 
Wallace. 

The  very  thing  !  Hut  when;?  The  loft 
of  the  stable  was  ready  to  burst  with  hay 
provided  for  Gypsy,  but  the  long  room  over 
the  carriage-house  was  unoccupied.  The 
place  of  all  places  !  My  managerial  eve  saw 
at  a  glance  its  caji.ibilities  for  a  theatre.  I 
had  bcm  to  the  play  a  great  many  times  in 
New  Orleans,  and  was  wise  in  matters  per- 
taining to  the  drama.  So  here,  in  due  time, 
was  set  up  some  extraordinary  scenery  ot 
my  own  painting.     The  curtain,  1  recollect. 
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though  it  worked  smoothly  enough  on  other 
occasions,  invariably  hitched  during  the 
performances;  and  it  often  required  the 
united  energies  of  the  Prince  of  Denmrnk, 
the  King,  and  the  (irave-digger,  with  an  oc- 
casional hand  from  "the  fair  Ophelia" 
I  I'epper  Whitcomb  in  a  low-necked  dress), 
to  hoist  that  liit  of  green  cambric. 

The  theatre,  however,  was  a  success,  as 
far  as  it  went.  I  retired  from  the  business 
with  no  fewer  than  fifteen  hundred  pins, 
after  deducting  the  headless,  the  pointless 
and  the  crooked  pins  with  which  our  door- 
keeper frequently  got  "  stuck."  from  first 
to  last  we  took  in  a  great  deal  of  this  coun- 
terfeit money.  The  price  of  admission  to 
the  "  Kivermouth  Theatre"  was  twenty 
pins.  I  played  all  the  principal  parts  my- 
self—not that  I  was  a  finer  actor  than  thi; 
other  boys,  but  l)ecause  I  owne.l  the  estab- 
lishment. 

At  the  tenth  representation,  my  dramatic 
career  was  brought  to  a  close  by  an  unfor- 
tunate circumstance.  We  were  playing  the 
tlrama  of  "  William  Tell,  the  Hero  of 
Switzerland."  Of  course  I  w^as  William 
Tell,  in  spite  of  Fred  Langdon.  who  want<^d 
to  act  that  character  himself  I  wouldn't 
let  him,  so  he  withdrev.'  from  the  company, 
taking  the  only  bow  and  arrow  we  had.  I 
made  a  cross-bow  out  of  a  piece  of  whale- 
bone, and  did  very  well  without  him.  We 
had  reached  that  exciting  scene  where 
Gessler,  the  Austrian  tyrant,  commands 
Tell  to  shoot  the  apple  from  his  son's  head. 
Pepper  Whitcomb,  who  played  all  thi; 
juvenile  and  women  parts,  was  my  son.  To 
guard  against  mischance,  a  ])iece  of  paste- 
board was  fastened  l)y  a  handkcirchief  over 
Ihe  upper  portion  of  Whitcomb's  face,  while 
the  arr(.)w  to  be  used  was  sowed  up  in  a 
strip  of  flannel.  I  was  a  capital  marksman, 
and  the  big  apple,  only  two  yards  distant, 
turned  its  russet  cheek  fairly  tov/ards  me. 

I  ran  see  poor  little  Pepper  now,  as  he 
stood  without  fiinching,  waiting  for  me  to 
perform  mv  great  feat.  I  raised  the  cross- 
bow amid  the  breathless  silence  of  the 
crowded  audience, — consisting  of  seven  boys 
and  three  girls,  exclusive  of  Kitty  Collins, 
who  insisted  on  paying  her  way  in  with  a 
clothes-]Mn.  I  raised  the  cross-bow,  I  re- 
peat. Twang!  went  tln!  whipcord;  but, 
alas  !  instead  ot  hitting  the  apple,  the  arr(3\v 
flew  right  into  Pepper  Whitcomb's  mouth, 
which  happened  to  be  open  at  the  time,  and 
destroyed  my  aim. 

I  never  shall  be  able  to  banish  that  awful 
moment  from  my  memory.  Pepper's  roar, 
expressive  of  astonishment,  indignation,  and 
pain,  is  still  ringing  in  my  ears.  I  looked 
upon  him  as  a  corpse,  and,  glancmg  not  far 
into  the  dreary  future,  pictured  mvself  led 
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forth   to   execution    in  the   jiresence  of   the 
very  same  spectators  then  assembled. 

Luckily  poor  Pepper  was  not  .seriouslv 
hurt;  but  Grandfather  Xutter,  appe.iring  in 
the  midst  of  the  confusion  (attracted  by  the 
howls  of  young  Tell),  issued  an  injunction 
against  all  theatricals  thereafter,  and  the 
place  was  clos  .]  ;  not,  however,  without  a 
i'arewell  speech  'rom  me,  in  which  I  said 
that  this  would  have  been  the  proudest  mo- 
ment of  my  life  if  1  hadn't  hit  Pepjier  Whit- 
comb in  the  mouth  Whereupon  the  audi- 
ence (assisted,  1  am  glad  to  state,  by  Pepper) 
cried  "Hear!  Heai  !"  1  then  attributed 
the  accident  to  Pej^per  himself  whose 
mouth,  being  open  at  the  instant  I  iired, 
acted  ujion  the  arrow  much  after  the  fash- 
ion of  a  whirlpool,  and  drew  in  the  fatal 
shaft.  I  was  about  to  explain  how  a  com- 
paratively small  maelstrom  could  suck  in 
the  largest  ship,  when  the  curtain  fell  of  its 
own  accord,  amid  the  shouts  of  ihe  audience. 

This  was  my  last  apjiearance  on  any  stage. 
It  was  some  time,  though,  before  I  heard 
the  end  of  the  William  'fell  business.  .Mal- 
icious little  boys  who  ha  hit  been  allowed 
to  buy  tickets  to  my  theatre  u.sed  to  crv  out 
after  me  in  the  street, — 

"  '  Who  Killed  Cock  Rnbin  "' 
■  1.'  said  the  Kpavver, 
'  With  my  bow  and  arrer, 

1  Idlled  Coci<  Kobin  I' '' 

The  sarcasm  of  this  verse  was  more  than  I 
could  stand.  Ai^n]  it  made  Pepper  Whit- 
com!^  pretty  mad  to  be  called  Cock  Robin,  I 
I  can  tell  you  !  — , .- 

So  the  days  glid(;d  on.  with  fewer  clouds 
and  more  sunshine  than  fall  to  the  lot  of 
most  l)oys.  C^onway  was  certainly  a  cloud. 
Within  school-bounds  he  seldom  ventured 
to  be  aggressive;  but  whenever  we  met 
about  town  he  never  failed  to  brush  against 
me,  or  pull  my  ca]i  over  my  eyes,  or  drive 
me  distracted  by  inquiring  after  mv  familv 
in  New  Orleans,  always  alluding  to  them  as 
highly  respectable  colored  peof:)le. 

Jack  Harris  was  right  when  he  said  Con- 
way would  give  me  no  rest  until  I  fought 
him.  I  felt  it  was  ordained  ages  before  our 
birth  that  we  should  meet  on  this  planet 
and  fight.  With  the  view  of  not  running 
counter  to  destiny,  t  cpiietly  prepared  mv- 
self for  the  imjiendmg  conilict.  The  scene 
of  my  dramatic  triumphs  was  turned  into  a 
gymnasium  for  this  purpo.se,  though  I  did 
not  openly  avow  the  fact  *o  the  boys.  By 
persistently  standing  on  my  head,  raising 
heavy  weights,  and  going  hand  over  hand 
up  a  ladder,  I  develojied  my  muscle  until 
my  little  body  was  as  tough  as  a  hickorv 
knot  and  as  supple  as  tripe.  I  also  took 
occasional  lessons  in  the  noble  art  of  self- 
defence,  under  the  tuition  of  Phil  .Vdams. 
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I  brtuided  over  the  mattrr  until  the  idea 
of  fightini;  Conway  became  a  part  ol  me.  I 
fout,'ht  him  in  imagination  during  school- 
hours  ;  I  dreamed  of  fighting  with  him  at 
night,  when  he  would  suddenly  expand  into 
a  giant  twelve  feet  high,  and  then  as  sud- 
doidy  shrink  into  a  pygmy  so  small  that  I 
c(nddn't  hit  him.  In  this  latter  shape  he 
would  get  into  my  hair,  or  pop  into  my 
waistcoat-pocket,  treating  me  with  as  little 
ceremony  as  the  Liliputians  showed  Captain 
[,emuel  (iuUiver,  all  of  which  was  not 
pleasant,  to  be  sure.  On  the  whole,  Con- 
way was  a  cloud. 

And  then  I  had  a  cloud  at  home.  It  was 
not  Grandfathei  Nutter,  nor  .Miss  .\bigail, 
nor  Kitty  Collins,  though  they  all  helped  to 
compose  it.  It  was  a  vague,  funereal,  im- 
pali)al)le  something  which  no  amount  of 
gymnastic  training  would  enable  me  to 
knock  over.  It  was  Sunday.  If  ever  I  have 
a  boy  to  bring  up  in  the  way  he  shoidd  go, 
I  intend  to  make  Sunday  a  cheerful  day  to 
him.  Sunday  was  not  a  cheerful  dao  at  the 
Nutter  House.  You  shall  judge  for  vour- 
self. 

It  is  Sunday  morning.  I  should  premise 
bv  saying  that  the  deep  gloom  which  has 
settled  over  everything  set  in  like  a  heavy 
fog  early  on  Saturday  evening. 

At  seven  o'clock  my  grandfather  comes 
smilelesslv  down  stairs.  He  is  dressed  in 
black,  and  looks  as  if  he  had  lost  all  his 
friends  during  the  night.  Miss  Abigail,  also 
in  black,  looks  as  if  she  were  prepared  to 
burry  them,  and  not  indisposed  to  enjoy  the 
ceremony.  Even  Kitty  Collins  has  caught 
the  contagious  gloom,  as  I  perceive  when 
she  brings  in  the  coffee-urn,— a  solemn  and 
sculpturescjue  urn  at  any  time,  but  monu- 
mental now, — and  sets  it  down  in  front  of 
Miss  Abigail.  Miss  Abigail  gazes  at  the  urn 
as  if  it  held  the  ashes  of  her  ancestors,  in- 
stead of  a  generous  quantity  of  tine  old  Java 
coffee.     The  meal  progresses  in  silence. 

Our  parlor  is  by  no  means  thrown  open 
every  day.  It  is  open  this  June  morning, 
and  is  pervaded  by  a  strong  smell  of  centre- 
table.  The  furniture  of  the  room,  and  the 
little  China  ornaments  on  the  mantel-piece, 
have  a  constrained,  unfamiliar  look.  My 
grandfather  sits  in  a  mahogany  chair,  read- 
ing a  large  Bible  covered  with  green  baize. 
Miss  Abigail  occupies  one  end  of  the  sofa, 
and  has  her  hands  crossed  stiflly  in  her  lap. 
I  sit  in  the  corner,  crushed,  l-lobinson  Cru- 
soe and  Gil  Bias  are  in  close  continemeni. 
Baron  Trenck,  who  managed  to  escape  from 
the  fortress  of  Giatz,  cant  for  the  life  of 
him  get  out  of  our  sitting  room  closet. 
Even  the  Kivermouth  Barnacle  is  su])pres- 
sed  until  Monday,  (denial  converse,  harm- 
less books,  smiles,  lightsome  hearts, ^all  are 


banished.  If  1  want  to  read  anything,  I 
can  read  lia.\ter's  Saints'  Rest.  1  would 
dit^  Hist.  So  I  sit  there  kicking  my  heels, 
thinking  about  New  Orleans,  and  watching 
a  morbid  blue-buttle  fly  that  attempts  to 
commit  suicide  by  butting  his  head  against 
the  window-pane.  Listen  !—  no,  yes,  — it  is 
— it  is  the  robins  singing  in  the  garden, — 
the  grcatful,  jovons  robins  singing  away  like 
mad,  just  as  if  it  was'nt  Sunday.  Their 
audacity  tickles  ine. 

My  grandfather  looks  up,  and  inquires  in 
a  sepulchral  voice  if  I  am  ready  for  Sabbath 
school.  It  is  time  to  go.  i  like  the  Sab- 
bath school ;  there  are  bright  young  faces 
tlicfc',  at  all  events.  When  1  get  out  into  the 
sunshine  alone,  I  draw  a  ioiig  breath  ;  I 
would  turn  a  sumersault  uji  against  Neigh- 
bor I'enhallow's  ucwly  painted  fence  if  I 
had'nt  my  best  trousers  on  so  glad  am  I 
to  escaj)e  from  the  oppressive  atmosphere 
of  the  Nutter  House. 

Sabbath  school  over,  I  go  to  meeting, 
joining  my  grandlatlier,  who  does'nt  appear 
to  beany  relation  to  me  this  day,  and  Miss 
Abigail,  in  the  porch.  Our  minister  holds 
out  verv  little  hope  to  any  of  us  of  being 
saved.  Convinced  that  1  am  a  lost  crea- 
ture, in  common  with  the  human  family,  I 
return  home  behind  my  guardians  at  a  snail's 
pace.  We  have  a  dead  cold  dinner.  I  saw 
it  laid  out  yesterday. 

There  is  a  long  interval  between  this  re- 
past and  the  second  service,  and  a  still 
longer  interval  between  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  that  service  ;  for  the  Rev.  Wibird 
Hawkins  s  sermons  are  none  of  the  shortest, 
whatever  else  they  may  t;c. 

After  meeting,  my  grandfather  and  I  take 
a  walk.  We  visit--appropriately  enough — 
a  neighboring  graveyard.  I  am  by  this  time 
in  a  condition  of  mind  to  become  a  willing 
inmate  of  the  place.  The  usual  evening 
prayer-meeting  is  postponed  for  some  reas- 
on.    At  half  past  eight   1  go  to  bed. 

This  is  the  way  Sunday  was  observed  in 
the  Nutter  House,  and  pretty  generally 
throughout  the  town,  twenty  years  ago. 
People  who  were  prosperous  and  natural 
and  happy  on  Saturday  became  the  most 
rueful  of  human  beings  in  the  brief  space  of 
twelve  hours.  1  don't  think  there  is  any 
hypocrisy  in  this.  It  was  merely  the  old 
Puritan  austerity  cropping  out  once  a  w-.-ek. 
Many  of  these  people  were  pure  Ciiristians 
every  day  in  the  seven, — excepting  the  sev- 
enth. Then  they  were  decorous  and  sob^inn 
to  the  verge  of  moroseness.  I  shoula  not 
like  to  be  misunderstood  on  this  point.  Sun- 
day is  a  blessed  day,  and  therefore  it  should 
not  be  made  a  gloomy  one.  It  is  the  Lord's 
day,  and  I  do  believe  that  cheerful  hearts 
and  faces  are  not  unpleasant   in  His  sight. 
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•'  O  dav  of  rci-t  '     Wow  beautiful,  how  fair, 
How'wekomc  t<>  the  wtury  and  the  old  1 
Day  uf  the  Lord  I  and  truue  to  cartlily  cares  I 
Day  nf  the  I.onl,  ;i-i  all  our  days  should  he  I 
.\h,  why  will  man  by  his  austerities 
Shut  out  the  blessed  bunshine  and  the  liKht, 
And  make  of  thee  a  dungeon  of  despair  !  " 

CH.\r'ri;k  vii. 

ONU    .MKM(iKAl:r-i;    NK.IIT. 

Two   inuntlis   had  elajised  since   my   ar 
rival  at  Rivermouih.  wlien  the  a}>proacli  of 
;ui    important     celebration     produced    the 
greatest  excitement  among  the  juvenile  pop- 
ulation of  the  town. 

There  was  very  little  hard  study  done  in 
the  1  ample  (Grammar  School  tlie  week  pre- 
ceding the  Fourth  of  July.  For  my  part,  my 
heart  and  brain  were  so  full  of  hre-crackers, 
Roman-candles,  rockets,  pin-wheels,  squibs, 
and  gunpowder  iu  various  seductive  forms, 
that  I  wonder  1  didn't  exjuorU;  under  Mr. 
Urimshaw's  very  nose.  •  couldn't  do  a  sum 
to  save  me;  I  couldn  t  tell,  for  love  or 
monev,  whether  Tallahassee  was  the  cap- 
ital of  Tennessee  or  of  l'"lorida  ;  the  present 
and  the  pluperfect  tenses  were  inextricably 
mixed  in  my  memory,  and  I  didn  t  know  a 
verb  from  an  adjective  when  I  met  one. 
This  was  not  alone  my  condition,  but  that 
oi  every  boy  in  the  school. 

Mr.  Grimshaw  considerately  made  allow- 
■inces  for  our  temporary  distraction,  and 
sought  to  hx  our  interest  on  the  lessons  by 
connecting  them  directly  or  indirectly  with 
the  coming  Event.  The  class  in  arithmetic, 
for  instance,  was  veipiested  to  state  how 
many  I'oxes  of  tire-crackers,  each  box 
measuring  sixteen  inches  S(iuare,  could  be 
stored  in  a  room  of  such  and  such  dimen- 
sions. He  gave  us  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence for  a  parsing  exercise,  and  in 
geography  conhned  his  questions  almost  ex- 
clusively to  localities  rendered  famous  in 
the  Revolutionary  War. 

"  What  did  the  people  of  Boston  do  with 
the  tea  on  board  the  English  vessels  ?  " 
asked  our  wily  instructor. 

"  Threw  it  into  the  river!  "  shrieked  the 
smaller  boys,  with  an  impetuosity  that  made 
Mr.  Grimshaw  smile  in  spite  of  himself. 
One  luckless  urchin  said,  "  Chucked  it,"  for 
which  ha[)py  expression  he  was  kept  in  at 
recess. 

Notwithstanding  these  clever  stratagems, 
there  was  not  much  solid  work  done  by  any- 
body. The  trail  of  the  serpent  (an  inex- 
pensive but  dangerous  tire-toy)  was  over  us 
all.  We  went  round  deformed  by  quanti- 
ties of  C'hinese  crackers  artlessly  concealed 
in  our  trousers-pockets  ;  and  if  a  boy  whip- 
ped out  his  handkerchief  without  proper 
precaution,  he  was  sure  to  let  off  two  or 
three  torpedoes. 


Even  Mr.  Grimshaw  was  made  a  sort  of 
accessory  to  the  universal  demoralization. 
In  calling  the  schMol  to  order,  he  always 
rapped  on  the  talile  with  a  heavy  ruler. 
Under  the  green  baize  table-cloth,  on  the 
exact  spot  where  he  usually  struck,  a  cer- 
tain boy,  whose  name  1  withhold,  placed  a 
fat  torpctlo.  The  result  was  a  loud  explo- 
sion, which  caused  Mr.  Grimshaw  to  look 
queer.  Charley  .Marden  was  at  the  water- 
pad,  at  the  time,  and  directed  general  atten- 
tion to  hiir.self  by  strangling  for  several 
seconds  an^l  then  squirting  a  slender  thread 
of  water  over  tlie  blackboard. 

Mr.  (jiimsliiiw  fixed  his  eyes  reproach- 
fully on  Charley,  l>ui  said  nothing.  The 
real  culprit  (it  wasn't  (Charley  Marden,  but 
the  boy  whose  name  I  withhold)  instantly 
regretted  his  badness,  and  after  school  con- 
fessed the  whole  thing  to  Mr.  (irimshau, 
who  helped  coals  of  lire  upon  the  nameless 
boy's  head  by  giving  him  live  cents  for  the 
Fourth  of  July.  If  Mr.  Grimshaw  had 
caned  this  unknown  youth,  the  punishment 
would  not  ha\'e  been  half  so  severe. 

Gn  the  last  day  of  June  the  Captain  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  my  father,  enclosing 
five  dollars  "for  my  son  Tom,"  which 
enabled  that  young  gentleman  to  make 
regal  preparations  foi  the  celebration  of  our 
national  independence.  A  portion  of  this 
money,  two  dollars,  I  hastened  to  invest  in 
fireworks;  the  balance  I  {)ut  by  for  con- 
tingencies. In  placing  the  fund  in  my  pos- 
session, the  Captain  imposed  one  condition 
that  dampened  my  ardor  considerably,-  I 
was  to  buy  no  gunpowiler.  I  might  have 
all  the  snapping-crackirs  and  torjiedoes  I 
wanted  ;  but  gunpowder  was  out  of  the 
question. 

I  thought  this  rather  hard,  for  all  my 
young  friends  weie  provided  with  pistols  of 
various  sizes.  Pepper  Whitcomb  had  a 
horse-pistol  nearly  as  large  as  himself,  and 
Jack  Harris,  though  he  t(j  be  sure  was  a  big 
boy.  was  going  to  have  a  real  old-fashioned 
flintlock  musket,  flowever,  I  did  nt  mean 
to  let  this  drawback  destroy  my  happiness. 
I  had  one  charge  of  powder  stowed  away  in 
the  little  brass  pistol  which  I  brought  from 
New  Orleans,  and  was  bound  to  make  a 
noise  in  the  world  once,  if  I  never  did  again. 

It  was  a  custom  observed  from  time 
immemorial  for  the  towns-boys  to  have  a 
bonfire  on  the  Square  on  the  inidnight 
before  the  Fourth.  I  did  n  t  ask  the  Cap 
tain  s  leave,  to  atteml  this  ceremony,  for  I 
had  a  general  idea  that  he  would  n't  give  it 
If  the  Captain,  I  reasoned,  does  n't  forbid 
me,  I  break  no  orders  by  going.  Now  this 
was  a  specious  line  of  argument,  and  the 
mishaps  that  befell  me  in  consequence  of 
adopting  it  were  richlj  deserved. 
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On  tlie  eviiiini,'  of  tin.'  y]  I  retired  to  bed 
very  iTirly,  in  nnlir  to  disaini  siisjiicion.  1 
did  n't  sleep  a  wink,  v. nitini,'  lor  eleven 
o'cliJtk  to  come  round  ;  and  J  thought  it 
never  would  come  round,  as  I  lay  countin;,' 
from  time  to  time  the  slow  strokes  of  the 
ponderous  bell  in  the  steeple  of  the  Old 
North  Church.  At  length  the  kiKj^ard  hour 
arrivt'd.  Wiiile  the  clock  was  striking'  I 
jum))ed  out  of  bed  and  l.ej'an  dressmi,'. 

My  grandfather  and  Miss  Abigail  were 
heavy  sletjuis,  .-uul  1  might  have  stolen 
down  stairs  and  out  at  the  front  door  un- 
detected ,  but  such  a  commonplace  proceed- 
ing did  not  suit  in\-  adventurous  disposition. 
I  fastened  one  end  of  a  ro{)e  (it  was  a  few 
yanls  cut  from  Kitty  Collin's  clothes-line) 
to  the  bedpost  nearest  the  window,  and 
cautiously  climbed  out  on  the  wide  pedi- 
ment over  tin;  hall  door.  I  had  neglected 
to  knot  the  rope  ;  the  result  was,  that,  the 
moment  I  swung  clear  of  the  pediment,  I 
descended  hke  a  flash  of  bghlning,  and 
warmed  both  my  hands  smartly  The  rope, 
moreover,  was  four  oi  five  feet  too  short  ;  so 
I  got  a  fall  that  would  have  proved  sericyus 
had  I  not  tumbled  into  the  middle  of  one 
of  the  big  rose-bushes  growing  on  either 
side  of  the  steps. 

I  scrambled  out  of  that  without  delay, 
and  was  congratulating  myself  on  my  good 
luck,  when  I  saw  by  the  light  of  the  setting 
moon  the  form  of  a  man  leaning  over  the 
garden  gate.  It  was  one  of  the  town  watch, 
who  had  probabl\  been  observing  my 
operations  with  curiosity.  Seeing  no  chance 
of  escap.^,  I  put  a  bold  face  on  the  matter 
and  walked  directly  up  to  him. 

"  What  on  airth  air  you  a  doin'  i*'  asked 
the  man,  grasping  the  collar  of  my  jacket. 

"  I  live  here,  sir,  if  you  please,"  1  replied. 
"  and  am  going  to  the  bonfire.  I  did  n't 
want  to  wake  up  the  old  folks,  that  s  all." 

The  man  cocked  his  eye  at  me  in  the 
most  amiable  manner,  and  released  his 
hold. 

"  Boys  is  boys,"  he  nuittcred.  lie  didn  t 
attemi)t  to  sto}i  me  as  I  slipped  through  the 
gate. 

Once  beyond  his  clutches.  I  took  to  my 
heels  and  soon  reached  the  Square,  where  I 
found  f(jrty  or  fifty  fellows  ,'issend:)leil,  en- 
gaged in  building  a  pyramid  of  tar-barrels. 
The  palms  of  my  hands  still  tingled  so  that 
T  couldn't  jom  in  the  sport.  I  stood  in  the 
doorway  of  the  Nautilus  I3ank,  watching  the 
workers,  among  whom  I  recognized  lots  of 
m\'  schoolmates.  They  looked  like  a  legion 
of  imps,  coming  and  going  in  the  tv/ilight, 
busy  in  raising  some  infernal  edifice.  What 
a  Babel  of  voices  it  was,  everybody  direct- 
ing everybody  else,  and  everybody  doing 
evert hing  wrong 


Wh(!n  all  was  prepared,  some  one  a{)plied 
a  match  to  thi;  sombre  pile,  A  liery  toujue 
thrust  itself  out  here  and  there,  then  .sml- 
d<'nly  the  whole  fabric  burst  into  llanies, 
blazing  and  crackling  Ix^autifully.  'i'his 
was  a  .-iignal  for  the  boys  to  join  hands  and 
dance  arou  d  the  burning  barrels,  which 
they  did  shiuitmg  like  mad  creatures,  ^\■hen 
the  tire  had  burnt  down  a  little,  fresh  staves 
were  brought  and  heaped  on  the  pyre.  In 
the  excitemt'iit  of  the  moment  I  forgot  my 
tingling  palms,  and  found  myself  in  the 
thick  of  the  carousal. 

Before  we  were  half  ready,  our  comlms- 
tible  material  was  expended,  and  a  dishiuirt- 
ening  kind  of  darkless  settled  down  upon 
us.  The  boys  collected  t(jgethc!r  here  and 
there  in  knots,  consulting  as  to  what  should 
be  done  It  y(;t  lacked  four  or  five  hours  of 
day-break,  and  none  of  us  were  in  the  tiumor 
1o  rt:turn  to  Ixd.  1  approached  one  of  the 
groups  standing  near  the  town-pump,  and 
discovered  in  the  uncertain  light  of  the  dy- 
ing brands  the  figures  of  jack  Harris,  I'hil 
Adams,  Harry  J  Make,  and  I'epper  Whit- 
comb,  their  faces  streaked  with  perspira- 
tion and  tar,  and  their  whole  appearance 
suggestive  of  New  Zealand  chiefs. 

"  Hullo  i  here's  Tom  Bailey  1"  shouted 
Pepi'er  Whitcomb  ;   "  he'll  join  in  !" 

Of  cour.se  he  would.  The  sting  had  gone 
out  of  my  hands,  and  I  was  ripe  for  any- 
thing,— none  the  less  ripe  for  not  knowing 
wh;it  was  on  the  ta/^is.  .\fter  whisp/ering 
together  for  a  moment,  the  boys  motioned 
me  to  follow  them. 

We  glided  out  from  the  crowd  and  silent- 
ly wended  our  way  through  a  neighboring 
alley,  at  the  head  of  which  stood  a  tuml  le- 
down  old  barn,  owned  b\-  one  Ezra  \\  ingate. 
In  former  days  this  was  the  stable  of  the 
mail-coach  that  ran  between  Rivermouth 
and  Boston.  When  the  railroad  superseded 
that  primitive  mode  of  travel,  the  lumbering 
vehicle  was  rolled  into  the  barn,  and  there 
it  stayed.  The  stage-driver,  after  prophesy- 
ing the  immediate  downfall  of  the  nation, 
died  of  grief  and  apoplexy,  and  the  old  coach 
followed  in  his  wake  as  fast  as  it  could  by 
cpiietly  dropping  to  pieces.  The  barn  had 
the  reputation  of  being  haunted,  and  1  think 
we  all  kept  very  close  together  when  we 
found  ourselves  standing  in  the  black 
shadow  cast  by  the  tall  gable.  Here,  in  a 
low  voice.  Jack  Harris  laid  bare  his  plan, 
which  was  to  burn  the  ancient  stage-coach. 

"  The  old  trundle-cart  isn't  wortli  twenty- 
five  cents,  "  said  Jack  Harris,  "  and  Ezra 
Wingate  ought  to  thank  us  for  getting  the 
rubbish  out  of  the  way.  lUit  if  any  fellow 
here  tloesn't  want  to  have  a  hand  in  it,  let 
him  cut  and  run,  and  keep  a  quiet  tongue  in 
his  head  ever  after." 
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With  this  he  })ull'.:d  out  the  staples  that 
held  the  rusty  padlock,  and  the  big  barn 
iloor  swung  slowly  ojxti.  The  interior  of 
the  stable  was  pitch-d.irk.  of  course.  .\s  we 
made  a  niovenient  to  enter,  a  sudden  .scramb- 
ling, and  the  sound  of  heavy  bodi<;s  K;,'iping 
m  all  ilirections,  caused  us  to  start  back  in 
tenor. 

■  Kats  !  "  cried  I'hii  .\dauis. 

••Bats'."  e.xclainied  Harry  Hiak'. 

••  Cats  !  "  suggested  Jack  !  larris.  •■  Who's 
afraid  ?" 

Well,  the  truth  is,  we  were  all  alraid  ;  and 
if  the  pole  of  the  stage  hail  m/t  b.'en  lying 
clo^e  to  the  threshold,  I  don't  believe  any- 
thing on  earth  would  have  induced  us  to 
cross  it.  We  seized  hold  of  the  pole-straps 
and  succeeded  with  great  trouiile  in  dragging 
the  coach  out.  The  two  fore  wheels  had 
rusted  I  '  the  axle-tree,  and  refused  to  re- 
volve. It  was  the  nvrest  skeleton  of  a 
coach.  'I'iit.'  cushions  had  long  since  been 
removed,  and  the  leather  hangings,  where 
they  had  not  cruinl)led  away,  dangled  in 
shreds  from  the  worm-eaten  frame,  .-V  load 
of  ghosts  and  a  sjian  (^1  phantom  horses  to 
drag  them  wouUl  have  made  the  ghastly 
thing  complete. 

Luckily  for  our  undertaking,  the  stable 
sto  )d  at  the  top  of  a  very  steep  hill.  With 
three  boys  to  push  Indiind,  aufl  two  in  front 
to  steer,  we  started  the  f)ld  coach  on  its  last 
trip  with  little  or  no  difficulty.  Our  speed 
increased  (nery  moment,  an'l,  the  forewheels 
becoming  unlocked  as  we  arrived  at  the  foot 
of  the  declivity,  we  charged  upon  the  crcjwd 
like- a  regiment  of  cavalry,  scattering  the 
people  right  and  left.  Before  reaching  the 
bonfire,  to  which  some  one  had  added 
several  bushels  of  shavings.  Jack  Harris 
and  Phil  .\dams,  who  were  steering,  dropped 
on  the  ground,  and  allowed  the  vehicle  to 
pass  over  them,  which  it  did  without  injur- 
ing them  ;  but  the  boys  who  were  clinging 
for  dear  life  to  the  trunk-rack  behind  fell 
over  the  prostrate  steersmen,  and  thi-re  we 
all  lay  in  a  heap,  two  or  three  of  us  .piite 
picturesque  with  the  nose-bleed. 

The  coach,  with  an  intuitive  perception 
of  what  -.vasexpjtel  of  it.  plua;.?!  nit  )  the 
centre  of  tha  kindling  shavings,  an  I  stopped. 
The  Hames  sprung  up  and  clung  to  the  rot- 
ten woodwork,  wnich  burned  lik.^  tinder. 
.\t  this  moment  a  figure  was  seen  leaping 
wildly  from  the  inside  of  thj  blazing  coach. 
The  figure  tnavle  three  b.iunds  towards 
us,  and  tripped  over  Harrv  Blake.  ft 
was  Pepper  \Vhitcotnb,  with  his  hair  sonu- 
vvhat  singed,  and  his  eyebrows  c^inpletely 
scorched  off! 

Pepper  had  slyly  ensconce. 1  himself  on 
the  back  seat  before  we  started,  intinJiag  to 
to  have  a  neat  little  ride  down   hill,  and  a 


laugh  at  us  afterwanis.  I'.ut  the  laugh,  as  it 
happi.-ned,  was  on  our  side,  or  uoiiUl  have 
been,  if  half  .i  dozeMi  watchmen  had  not  sud- 
di.'uly  pouiice<l  down  upon  us,  as  we  lay 
scrambling  on  the  groun'l,  weak  with  mirth 
over  l'(.'iipir's  misfortune.  We  were  collar- 
C'l  and  marciicd  off  befon;  we  wdl  knew 
what  had  h  ippcned. 

The  ,ibru[)i  transition  from  the  noise  and 
light  of  the  Square  to  the  silent,  gloomy 
brick  room  in  the  rear  of  the  Meat  Market 
s(>emed  like  the  work  of  ifiu  hantment.  We 
stared  at  each  other  aghast 

"Well.'  remarked  .lack  Harris,  with  a 
sickly  smile,   "  this  is  a  go  I  " 

"  No  go,  I  should  say,  '  whimpercil  Harry 
Mlake,  gjancmg  at  the  bare  bri  -k  walls  and 
the  heavy  iron-plated  door. 

"  Never  say  die,"  muttereil  Phil  .Vdains, 
dolefullv. 

'{"he  Hridgewell  was  a  small  low-studded 
chamber  built  up  against  the  rear  end  of 
the  Meat  Market,  and  approached  from  the 
Scjuare  by  a  narrow  passage-way.  .\  por- 
tion of  the  room  was  partitioned  off  into 
t;ight  cells,  n"m!)ered,  each  capable  of  hold- 
ing two  persons.  The  cells  were  full  at  the 
time,  as  we  presently  discovered  by  seeing 
several  hideous  faces  leering  out  at  us 
through  the  gratings  of  the  doors 

.\  smoky  oil-lamp  in  a  lantern  suspended 
from  the  ceiling  threw  a  flickering  light  over 
the  apartment,  which  contained  no  furni- 
ture e.scenting  a  couple  of  stout  wooden 
benches.  It  was  a  dismal  place  by  night, 
and  only  little  less  dismal  by  day,  for  the 
tall  h(nises  surrounded  "  the  lock-up"  pre- 
vented the  faintest  ray  of  sunshine  from  pen- 
etrating the  ventilator  over  the  d(jor. — a  long 
narrow  window  opening  inward  and  prop- 
ped u})  by  a  piece  of  lath 

As  we  s;^ated  ourselves  in  a  row  on  one  of 
the  benches,  I  imagine  that  our  aspect  was 
anvthing  but  cheerful.  Adams  and  Harris 
I  )ola;d  very  anxious,  and  Harry  Blake, 
who.se  nose  had  just  stojiped  bleeding,  was 
mournfully  carving  his  name,  by  sheer 
force  oi  habit,  on  the  prison  bench.  I 
don't  think  I  ev^r  saw  a  more  •  wrecked" 
expression  on  any  human  countenance  than 
Pepper  Whitcomb's  presented.  His  look  of 
natural  astonishment  at  hnding  himself  in- 
carcerated in  a  jail  was  considerably  height- 
ened by  his  lack  of  eyel)rows. 

As  for  me,  it  was  onl\  by  thinking  how 
the  late  Baron  'i'renck  would  have  con- 
ducted himself  under  similar  circumstances 
that  I  was  able  to  restrain  my  tears. 

None  of  us  were  inclined  to  conversation. 
A  deep  silence,  broken  now  and  then  by  a 
startling  snore  from  the  cell,  reigned  through- 
out the  chamber.  By  and  by  Pepper  Wdiit- 
comb  glanced  nervously  towards  Phil  Adams 
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"  Von    ain  t    smart 
vciict!  fnun  one  nf  the   cells.     It  was  a  deep 
bass  voice  tiiat  sent  a  chill  throuf-li  nio. 

"Who  are  you?"  said  Jack  Harris,  ad- 
dressing,' th(!  cells  in  general  ;  for  the  echo- 
ing ([ualitiesof  the  room  made  it  dihicult  to 
locate  the  voice. 

"That  don't  matter,  '  replied  the  speaker, 
putting  his  face  cl(>se  up  to  the  gratings  of 
No.  3,  "but  ff  I  was  a  youngstei-  like  you, 
free  an  easy  outside  there,  this  spot 
wouldn  hold  nil-  long." 

"  That's  so  I"  chimed  several  of  the  jiris- 
on-birdn,  wagging  their  heads  behind  the 
iron  lattices. 

"llush!'  whisjiered  [,ick  il.nrris,  rising 
from  his  seat  and  walking  on  tip-toe  to  the 
door  of  cell  No.  3.     "What  v.ould  \ou  do?'' 

'Do?  Why,  I'<1  ])ile  them 'ere  benches 
up  agin  that  'ere  door,  an'  crawl  out  of  that 
'ere  winder  in  no  time.     That  s  mv  adwice." 

"  And  werry  good  adwice  it  is,  Jim,  '  said 
the  occupant  of  No.  5,  approvingly. 

Jack  Harris  seemed  to  be  of  the  same 
opinion,  for  he  hastily  placed  the  benches 
one  on  the  toj)  ot  another  under  the  ventila- 
tor, and.  climbing  up  on  the  highest  bench, 
pee-  ed  (mU  info  (he  passage-v«ay. 

'  If  any  gent  happens  to  have  anincpence 
about  him,  "  said  the  man  in  cell  No.  3, 
'  there's  a  sufferin'  family  here  as  could 
make  use  of  it.  Smallest  favors  gratefully 
received,  an'  nt)  questions  a.\ed." 

This  appeal  touched  a  new  silver  quarter 
of  a  dollar  in  my  trousers-pocket ;  1  fished 
out  the  coin  from  a  mass  of  fireworks,  and 
gave  it  to  the  prisoner.  He  ajipeared  to  be 
so  good-natured  a  fellow  that  i  ventured  to 
ask  what  he  had  done  to  get  into  jail. 

"  Intirely  innocent.  I  was  clapped  in 
here  by  a  rascally  nevew  as  wishes  to  enjoy 
my  wealth  afore  I'm  dead." 

"Your  name,  sir  i"  "  I  incjuired,  with  a 
view  of  reporting  the  outrage  to  my  grand- 
father and  having  the  injured  person  rein- 
stated in  society. 

"Git  out,  you  insolent  \oung  reptylel" 
shout(!d  the  man,  m  a  passion. 

I  retreated  precipitately,  amid  a  roar  of 
laughter  from  the  other  cells. 

"  Can't  you  keep  still  ?"  exclaimed  Harris, 
withdrawing  his  head  from  the  window. 

A  portly  watchman  usually  sat  on  a  stool 
outside  the  door  day  and  night  ;  but  on  this 
j)articular  occasion,  his  services  being  re- 
quireii  elsewhere,  the  bride-well  had  been 
left  to  guard  itself. 


"  All  clear,  '  whispeied  jack  Harri'-  as  he 
vanished  fhnuigh  the  aperture  and  dropped 
sot'tly  (II  the  ground  outside.  We  .ill  fol- 
Inwed  him  expeditiously, — !'« pper  Whit- 
comb  and  rnyselt  getting  stuck  in  the  win- 
dow for  a  mommt  in  our  frantic  efforts  not 
to  be  last. 

"  Now,  boys,  everybody  for  himself!  " 


CA\  W'TVAi  VIII. 
Tin:  A!i\i;N'n  Ki>.  or  .\  ihcrtii 

The  sun  cast  a  broad  column  of  quivering 
gold  across  the  river  at  the  foot  of  our 
street,  just  as  I  reached  the  doorstep  of  the 
Nutter  House.  J\itt\  Collins,  with  hei  drc^ss 
tucked  about  hei  so  that  she  looked  as  if 
she  had  on  a  pair  of  calico  trousers,  was 
washing  off  the  sidev,-alk. 

'  Arrah,  you  bad  boy  !  '  cried  Kitty,  lean- 
ing on  the  mop-handle,  "  the  Capen  has  jist 
been  askin'  for  you.  He's  gone  up  town, 
now.  It's  a  nate  thing  you  done  with  my 
clothes-line,  and  it's  me  you  may  thank  for 
g(;'tin'  it  oat  of  th*;  way  before  the  C'apen 
come  down.' 

The  kind  creature  had  hauled  in  the  rope, 
and  my  escapade  had  not  been  discovered 
by  the  famil>  ,  but  I  knew  very  well  that  the 
burning  of  the  stage-coacli,  and  the  arrest 
of  the  boys  concerned  in  the  misciiief,  were 
sure  to  reach  my  grandfather's  ears  sooner 
or  later. 

"Well,  Thomas,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
an  hour  or  so  afterwards,  beaming  upon  nie 
benevolently  across  the  breakfast-table, 
"you  didn't  wait  to  be  called  this  morning." 

"  No,  sir,"  I  replied,  growing  very  warm, 
"  1  took  a  little  run  up  town  to  see  what  was 
going  on." 

I  didn't  say  anything  about  the  little  run 
I  took  home  again  ! 

"They  had  quite  a  time  on  the  Square 
last  night,''  remarked  Captain  Nutter,  look- 
ing up  from  the  Kivermouth  P>arnacle, 
wliich  was  always  placed  beside  his  coffee- 
cu[>  at  breakfast. 

I  felt  that  my  hair  was  preparing  to  stand 
on  end. 

"  Quite  a  time,"  continued  my  grand- 
father. "Some  boys  broke  into  P^zra  Win- 
gate's  barn  and  carried  oil  the  old  stage- 
coach. The  young  rascals  !  I  do  believe 
they'd  bum  up  the  whole  town  if  they  had 
their  way." 

With  this  he  resumed  the  paper.  After  a 
long  silence  he  exclaimed,  "  Hullo  !  " — upon 
which  I  nea'ly  fell  off  the  chair. 

"  '  Miscreants  unknown,'  "  read  my  grand- 
f?'ther,  followi::g  the  paragraph  with  his 
forefinger;  "'escaped  from  the  bridewell, 
leaving  no  clue  to  their  identity,  except  the 
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latter  H  tut  ^n  one  of  the  benches. '  •  l-'ive 
dollars  Tew.ird  offered  for  the  .'i()preiiension 
of  tho  perpetrators.'  Sho  !  I  liope  WiUKatt 
will  catch  th-em." 

T  don't  Si-e  how  I  continued  to  Ijvn,  for  on 
hearing'  this  ♦^he  l>reath  went  entirely  out  of 
my  body.  I  </eat  a  retreat  from  the  ro  )ni  as 
soon  as  I  could,  and  tlew  to  the  stable  uith 
a  misty  intention  of  mounting  Gypsv  and 
esrapinfi  from  the  place.  I  was  ponderint,' 
what  steps  to  take,  when  jack  H.arns  and 
Charlev  Marden  entered  the  v.ird 

"  I  sav,"  said  Harris,  as  blithe  as  a  lark, 
"  has  old  Wingate  been  here  ?  ' 

"  Heen  here?"  I  cried,  "I  should  hope 
not!" 

"  The  whole  thin).,'s  out.  you  know,"  said 
Harris,  puilini^  Gypsv's  forelock  over  her 
eves  and  blowing  playfully  into  her  nostrils. 

"  Vou  don't  mean  it  !  '  I  gasped. 

"  Yes.  I  do,  and  we  are  to  pay  Wingate 
three  dollars  apiece,  lie  11  make  rather  a 
good  spec  out  of  it." 

"liuthnwdid  he  discover  that  we  were 
the— the  miscreants  ?  '  I  askid,  ipioting 
mechanically  from  the  Kivermouth  iiarnacle. 

"  \\  hy,  he  saw  us  take  the  old  ark,  con- 
found him  !  He's  been  trying  to  sell  it  anv 
time  these  ten  years.  Now  he  has  sold  it 
to  us.  When  he  found  that  v.e  had  slipped 
out  of  the  Meat  Market,  he  went  right  off 
and  wrote  the  advertisement  offering  five 
dollars  reward  ;  though  he  knew  vidl  enough 
who  had  taken  the  coach,  for  he  came  round 
to  my  father  s  house  before  the  paper  was 
printed  to  talk  the  matter  over.  Was  n't 
the  governor  mad,  though  !  But  it's  all 
settled,  1  tell  you.  We're  to  pay  Wingate 
fifteen  dollars  for  the  old  go-cart,  which  he 
wanted  to  sell  the  other  day  for  seventy-five 
cents,  and  could  n't.  It's  a  downright 
swindle.  But  the  funny  part  of  it  is  to 
come." 

"  (),  there's  a  funny  part  to  it.  is  there  ?' 
I  remarked  bitterly. 

"  Yes.  The  moment  Bill  Conway  saw 
the  advertisement,  he  knew  it  was  Marry 
Blake  who.  cut  that  letter  H  on  the  bench  ; 
so  off  he  rushes  up  to  Wingate— kind  of  him, 
was  n't  it  ? — and  claims  the  reward.  '  Too 
late,  young  man,'  says  old  Wingate,  '  the 
culprits  has  been  discovered.'  Y'o'i  see  Sly- 
boots had  n't  any  intention  of  paying  ^hat 
five-dollars." 

Jack  Harris's  statement  lifted  a  weight 
from  my  bosom.  The  article  in  the  Kiver- 
mouth Barnacle  had  placed  the  atfair  befi.ire 
me  in  a  new  light.  I  had  thoughtlessly 
committed  a  grave  oftence.  Though  the 
property  in  question  was  valueless,  we  were 
clearly  wrong  in  destroying  it.  At  the  same 
time  ^Ir.  Wingate  liad  tacitly  sanctioned  the 
act  by  not  preventing  it  when  he  might  easily 


havi"  done  so  lie  hail  allowed  his  property 
to  be  destroyeil  iti  order  that  he  might  ii-al- 
\7.c  a  large  profit. 

Without  waiting  to  hear  more,  I  went 
straight  to  Ciptain  Nutter,  anil,  laying  my 
remaining  three  ,Iollars  on  his  knetr.  coti- 
fessed  mv  sh;ire  in  the  previous  nig'.il's 
transaction. 

The  Captain  heard  me  through  r.i  pro- 
fnind  silence,  pMcketetl  the  bank-notes,  and 
walked  oft  with'<ut  speaking  a  word.  He 
had  punished  me  in  his  own  whimsical 
fashion  at  the  breakfast-table,  for.  at  the 
very  moment  he  was  harrowing  up  mv  soul 
by  reading  the  e\tr,icts  from  tlu'  Kiver- 
mouth Barnacle,  he  not  only  knew  all  about 
the  bonfire,  but  had  paid  I'-zra  Wingate  his 
three  dollars.  Such  was  the  duplicit\  of 
that  ageii  impostor  ! 

I  think  Captain  Nutter  was  justified  in 
retaining  my  pocket-money,  as  additional 
punishment,  though  the  possession  of  it 
later  in  the  dav  would  have  got  me  out  of 
a  difficult  position,  as  the  reader  will  see 
further  fni. 

1  returned  with  a  light  heart  and  a  large 
piece  of  punk  to  mv  friends  in  the  stable 
yard,  where  we  celebrated  the  termination 
of  our  trouble  by  .setting  off  two  p.icks  of 
fire-crackers  in  an  empty  wine  cask.  They 
m.ade  a  prodigious  racket,  but  failed  some- 
how to  fully  express  my  feelings.  The  little 
brass  pistol  in  my  bedroom  suddenly  oc- 
curred to  me.  It  had  been  loaded  I  don't 
know  how  many  months,  long  before  I  left 
New  Orleans,  and  now  was  the  time,  if  ever, 
to  fire  it  off  Muskets,  blunderbusses,  and 
pistols  were  banging  awav  lively  all  over 
town,  and  the  smell  of  gunpower,  fioating 
on  the  air,  set  me  wild  to  add  something 
respectable  to  the  universal  din. 

When  the  pistol  was  produced,  fack 
Harris  examined  the  rusty  cap  and  [prophe- 
sied that  it  would  not  explode, 

"  N  n'er  mind,  "  said  I,  "  let's  try  it." 

I  hail  fired  the  pistol  once,  secretly,  in 
New  Orleans,  and,  remembering  the  noise 
it  gave  l;irth  to  on  that  occasion.  I  shut 
both  eyes  tigiit  as  I  pulled  the  trigger.  The 
hammer  clicked  on  the  cap  with  a  dull, 
dead  sound  Then  Harris  tried  it  ;  then 
Charley  Marden  ;  then  I  took  it  ag.iin,  and 
after  three  or  four  trials  was  on  the  point 
of  giving  it  up  as  a  bad  job.  when  the  obsti- 
nate thing  went  off  with  a  tremendous  ex- 
plosion, nearly  jerking  my  arm  from  the 
socket,  Tlie  smoke  cleared  away,  and  there 
I  stood  with  the  stock  of  the  pistol  clutched 
convulsively  in  my  hand, — the  barrel,  lock, 
trigger,  and  ramrod  having  vanished  into 
thin  air. 

"  Are  you  hurt  ?  "  cried  the  boys,  in   one 
breath. 
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"  N — no,"  I  replied,  (Uibinuslv.  for  the 
concussion  had  bewildertHl  mc  a  httle. 

When  I  realized  the  nature  of  the  calam- 
ity, my  grief  was  excessive.  1  can't  imagine 
what  led  nie  to  do  so  ridiculous  a  thing,  but 
I  gravely  buried  the  remains  of  my  beloved 
pistol  in  our  back  garden,  ami  erected,  over 
the  mound  a  slate  tablet  to  the  effect  that 
"  Mr.  Barker,  formerly  of  new  orlians,  was 
Killed  accidentally  on  the  Fourth  of  July. 
iS — in  the  2nd  year  of  his  .\ge."*  Hinny 
Wallace,  arriving  on  the  spot  just  after  the 
disaster,  and  Charlev  Marden  iwho  enjoyed 
the  obsequies  immensely),  acted  with  me  as 
chiei  inourners.  I,  for  my  part,  w.is  a  very 
sincere  one. 

As  I  turned  away  in  a  disconsolate  luood 
from  the  garden,  Charley  Marden  remarked 
that  he  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  the  pistol- 
liut  took  root  and  grew  into  a  mahogany- 
tree  or  sometliing.  lie  said  he  once  piantt'd 
an  old  musket-stock,  and  shortly  afterwarils 
a  lot  (.;'  sluicts  sprung  up  !  Jack  Harris 
laughed  ;  but  neither  I  nor  Binny  Wallace 
saw  Ciiarley  s  wicked  joke. 

We  were  now  joined  by  I'epper  Whit- 
comb,  Fred  l.angdon,  and  several  other 
desperate  characters,  t)n  their  way  to  the 
Sipiare.  which  was  always  a  busy  place 
when  jHiblic  festivities  were  going  on. 
Feeling  that  I  was  still  in  disgrace  with  the 
Captain,  1  thought  it  politic  to  ask  his  con- 
sent before  accompan\ing  the  boys. 

Fie  gave  it  with  some  hesitation,  advising 
me  to  be  careful  not  to  get  in  front  of  the 
hrearms.  Once  he  put  his  fingers  mechan- 
ically into  his  vest-pocket  and  half  drew 
forth  some  dollar-bills,  then  slowly  thiust 
them  back  again  as  his  sense  of  justice  over- 
came his  genial  disposition.  I  guess  it  cv.t 
the  old  gentleman  to  the  heart  to  be  obliged 
to  keep  me  out  of  my  pocket-money.  1 
know  it  did  me.  However,  as  I  was  passing 
through  the  hall.  Miss  Abigail,  with  a  very 
severe  cast  of  countenance.  slip{)ed  a  braiul- 
new  quarter  into  my  hand.  \Ve  had  silver 
currency  in  those  days,  thank  Fleaven  ! 

Great  were  the  bustle  ami  confusion  on 
the  Square.  I\v  the  wav,  I  don't  know  why 
they  calleil  thii  large  open  space  a  square, 
unless  because  it  was  an  oval, — an  oval 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  half  a  dozen 
streets,  nov,  thronged  by  crowds  of  smartiv 
dressed  towns- people  anil  country  folks  ;  for 
Rivermouth  on  the  l''ourth  was  the  centre 
of  attractii'U  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
boring village.3. 

On  ore  side  of  the  Square  were  twenty  or 
thirty  1  ooths  arranged  in  a  semi-circle,  gay 

"  The  inscription  is  copietl  from  a  trianRular- 
shaped  piece  ot  slate,  still  l•lI•tser^  i.  d  in  the  giirrct  of 
the  Nutter  House, toi^'^ther  with  the  pistol-biu  itself, 
whicti  was  subsequently  dug  up  lor  a  (^vst-mtyteiii 
examination. 


with  little  flags  and  seductive  with  lemon- 
ade, ginger  beer,  and  seed  cake.  Here  and 
there  were  tables  at  which  could  be  i>ur- 
chased  *he  smaller  sort  of  fireworks,  such  as 
pin-wheels,  serpents,  double-headers,  and 
punk  warranted  not  to  go  (nit.  Many  of 
the  aiijaceiit  houses  made  a  pretty  display 
of  bunting,  and  across  each  of  the  streets 
opening  on  the  Square  was  an  arch  of  spruce 
r,;d  evergreen,  blossoming  all  over  with 
patriotic  muttoes  and  paper  roses. 

It  was  a  noisy,  merry,  bewildering  scene 
as  we  came  upon  the  ground.  The  inces- 
sant rattle  of  small  arms,  the  booming  of 
the  twelve-pounder  fning  on  the  Mill  Dam, 
and  the  silvery  clangor  of  the  church-bells 
ringing  simultaneouslv, — not  to  mention 
an  ambitious  brass-band  that  was  blowing 
itself  to  pieces  on  a  balcony, — were  enough 
to  drive  one  distracted.  \\'e  amused  our- 
selves for  an  hour  or  two,  darting  in  and 
out  among  the  crowd  and  setting  off  our 
crackers.  At  one  o'-dock  the  Hon.  Heze- 
kiah  Flkins  mounted  a  platform  in  the 
r.iiddle  of  the  Sipaare  and  delivered  an  ora- 
tion, to  which  his  "feller-citizens''  didirt 
pay  much  attention,  having  all  they  could 
do  to  dodge  the  squib.s  that  were  set  loose 
upon  them  by  mischievous  boys  stationed 
on  the  surrounding  house-tops. 

Our  little  party  which  had  picked  up  re- 
cruits here  and  there,  not  being  swayed  by 
eloquence,  withdrew  to  a  booth  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  crowd,  where  we  regaled  our- 
selves with  root-beer  at  two  cents  a  glass. 
I  recollect  being  luuch  struck  by  the  placard 
surmounting  this  tent  : — 

Root     BkhkI 

I  I 

|SoLi)    Hhre.j 

It  seemed  to  me  the  perfection  of  pith  and 
poetrv.  What  could  be  more  terse  ?  Not 
a  word  to  spare,  and  yet  everything  fully 
expressed.  Rhyme  and  rhythm  faultless. 
As  for  the  beer  itself,-- -that,  I  think,  must 
have  been  made  from  the  root  ot  all  evil  ! 
A  single  glass  of  it  insured  an  uninterrupt- 
ed pain  for  twenty-four  hours. 

The  influence  of  my  liberality  working  on 
Charley  .Marden,  — for  it  was  I  who  paid  for 
the  beer, — he  presently  invited  us  all  to  take 
an  icecream  with  him  at  Pettingil's  saloon, 
i'ettingd  was  the  Delmonico  of  Rivermouth. 
He  furnished  ices  and  confectionery  for  aris- 
tocratic fialls  and  parti-^s,  and  did  nt  dis- 
dain to  officiate  as  leader  of  the  orchestra 
at  the  same;  for  Fettingil  played  on  the 
violin,  as  Pepper  Whitcomb  described  it, 
"  like  Old  Scratch.' 

Pettingil's  confectionery  store  was  on  the 
corner  of  Willow   and    fligh  Streets.     The 
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saloi-'U, separated  from  the  shop  by  a  flight  of 
three  steps  leailnig  to  a  door  hung  with 
faded  reel  drapers',  had  about  it  an  air  of 
mystery  and  seclusion  quite  delightful. 
Four  windows,  also  draped,  faced  the  side- 
street,  aitording  an  unobstructed  view  of 
?*Iarni  Hatch's  back  yard,  where  a  number 
of  inexplicable  garments  on  a  clotlies-line 
were  always  to  be  seen  careering  in  the 
wind. 

There  was  a  lull  just  then  in  the  ice-cream 
business,  it  being  dinner-time,  and  we  found 
the  saloon  unoccu[iied.  Wlu'u  we  had  seat- 
ed ourselves  arouiul  tlie  largest  marble- 
topped  table,  Charley  Marden  in  a  manly 
voice  ordered  twelve  sixpenny  ice-creams, 
"  strawberry  and  verneller  mixed.  ' 

It  was  a  magniticent  sight,  those  twelve 
chillv  glasses  entering  the  room  on  a  waiter, 
the  red  and  white  custard  rising  from  each 
glass  like  a  church-steeple,  and  the  spoon- 
handle  shooting  up  from  the  apex  like  a 
spire.  I  doubt  if  a  person  of  the  nicest 
palate  could  have  distinguished,  with  his 
eyes  shut,  which  was  the  verndla  and  which 
the  strawberry  ;  but  if  I  could  at  this  mo- 
ment obtain  a  cream  tasting  as  that  did,  I 
would  give  five  dollars  for  a  very  small 
quantity. 

We  tell  to  with  a  will,  and  so  evenly  bal- 
anced were  our  capabilities  that  we  linisluxi 
our  creams  together,  the  spoons  clinking  in 
the  glasses  like  one  spoon. 

"  Let's  have  some  morel  '  cried  C^harley 
Marden  vith  the  air  of  Aladdin  ordering  up 
a  fresh  hogshead  of  pearls  and  rubies.  "  Tom 
Bailey,  tell  Pettingil  to  send  in  another 
round.  " 

Cduld  I  credit  my  ears  ?  I  looked  at  hiin 
to  see  if  he  were  in  earnest.  He  meant  it. 
In  a  moment  more  I  was  leaning  over  the 
counter  giving  directions  for  a  second  sup- 
ply. Thinking  it  woukt  make  no  ditlerence 
to  such  a  gorgeous  young  sybarite  as  Mar- 
den, I  took  the  liberty  of  ordering  ninepenny 
creams  this  time. 

On  returning  to  the  saloon,  what  was  my 
horror  at  tinding  it  empty  ! 

There  were  the  twelve  cloudy  glasses, 
standing  in  a  circle  on  the  sticky  marble 
slab,  and  not  a  boy  to  be  seen.  A  pair  of 
hands  letting  go  their  hold  on  the  window- 
sill  outside  explained  matters.  I  had  been 
made  a  victim. 

I  couldn't  stay  niid  face  I'ettingil,  whose 
peppery  temper  was  well  known  among  the 
boys.  I  hadn't  a  cent  in  the  world  to  ap- 
pease him.  What  shouid  I  do  ?  I  heard 
the  clink  of  apprijaching  glasses, — the  nine- 
penny  creams.  I  lushed  to  the  nearest 
window  It  was  only  live  feet  to  the 
ground.  I  threw  invsolf  out  as  if  I  had  been 
an  old  hat. 


Landing  on  my  feet.  I  tied  breathlessly 
dov.  n  High  Street,  thrdigh  Willow,  and  was 
turning  into  lirierweiod  Place  when  the 
sound  of  several  voices,  calling  to  me  in 
distress,  stopped  mv  progr(;ss. 

"  Lo<.ik  out,  you  fool!  the  mine!  the 
mine  !  "  yelled  the  warning  voices. 

Several  ukmi  ami  boys  were  standing  at 
the  head  of  the  street,  making  insane  ges- 
tures to  me  to  aviMvl  something.  Hut  f  saw 
nt)  mine,  unlv  in  tlie  niiddie  of  the  road  in 
front  of  me  was  a  common  flour-barrel, 
which,  as  1  gazed  at  it,  suddenly  rose  into 
the  air  with  a  terrific  cxplo;.ion.  I  felt  my- 
self thrown  violently  oft  my  feet.  I  remt  n- 
I'er  nothing  else,  exci  pting  that,  as  I  v.ent 
up,  I  caught  a  momentary  glimpse  of  Ei;ra 
\Vingate  leering  through  his  shop  window 
like  an  avenging  spirit. 

The  mine  that  had  wrought  me  woe  was 
not  proi)erly  a  mine  .at  all,  but  inerel}'  a  tew 
ounces  of  powder  placed  under  an  empty 
keg  or  barrel  and  tired  with  a  slow-match. 
Boys  who  didn't  happen  to  have  pistols  or 
cannon  generally  Inirnt  their  [lowder  in  this 
fashion. 

For  an  account  of  what  followed  I  am  in- 
debted to  hearsay,  for  I  was  insensible  when 
the  people  pickeil  me  up  and  carried  me 
home  on  a  shutter  borrowed  from  the  pro- 
prietor of  I'ettingils  saloon.  I  was  sup- 
posed to  be  killed,  but  happily  diappily  for 
meat  leasti  I  was  merely  stunnei'i.  I  la>  in 
a  semi-unconscious  state  until  eight  o'clock 
that  night,  when  I  attempted  to  spe;  '.. 
Miss  Abigail,  who  watched  by  the  bedside, 
put  her  ear  down  to  my  lips  and  was 
saluted  with  these  remarkable  words  : 

"  Strawberry  and  verneller  mixed  ! 

"  Mercy  on  us  !  what  is  the  boy  saying  ?  " 
cried  Miss  Abigail. 

"  Kootiu-;i;rsoi,dheki-:  !  " 
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In  the  course  of  ten  days  I  recovered 
sufficiently  from  my  injuries  tt)  attend 
school,  where,  for  a  little  while,  I  was 
looked  upon  as  a  hero,  on  account  of  having 
been  blown  up.  What  don't  we  make  a 
hero  of?  The  distraction  which  prevailed 
in  the  classes  the  week  preceding  the  F'ourth 
had  subsided,  and  nothing  remained  to  in- 
ilicate  the  recent  festivities,  excepting  a 
noticeable  want  of  evebiows  on  the  part  of 
Pepper  Whilcomb  and  myself. 

In  August  we  had  two  week's  vacation. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  I  became  a 
member  of  the  Rivermouth  Centipedes,  a 
secret  society  composed  of  twelve  of  the 
Temple  Grammar  School  boys.     This  was 
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an  honor  to  which  I  had  long  aspired,  but, 
being  a  new  boy,  I  was  not  admitted  to  the 
frattirnity  until  my  cliaracter  had  fully 
developed  itself. 

It  was  a  very  select  society,  the  object  of 
which  I  never  fathomed,  though  I  was  an 
active  merhber  of  the  body  during  the 
remainder  of  my  residfuce  at  Rivermouth, 
and  at  one  time  held  the  enerous  position  of 
F.  C, — First  Centipede.  Each  of  the  elect 
wore  a  copper  cent  (some  occult  association 
being  establisheti  between  a  cent  apiece  ami 
a  centipede!)  suspended  by  a  string  round 
his  neck.  The  medals  were  worn  next  the 
skin,  and  it  was  v.hile  bathing  one  day  at 
Grave  Point,  with  jack  Harris  and  Fred 
Langdon,  that  1  had  my  curiosity  roused  to 
the  highest  pitch  by  a  sight  of  these  singular 
emblems.  As  soon  as  I  ascertained  the 
existence  of  a  boys'  club,  of  course  I  was 
ready  to  die  to  join  it.  .\nd  eventually  I 
was  allowed  to  join. 

The  initiation  ceremony  took  place  in 
Fred  I,ang;ion's  barn,  where  I  was  submitted 
to  a  series  of  trials  not  calculated  to  S'M)the 
the  nerves  of  a  timorous  Imv.  P>efore  being 
led  to  the  Grotto  of  iMichantment, — such 
was  the  modest  title  given  to  the  loft  over 
my  friend's  v/ood-house, — my  liands  were 
securely  jiinioned,  and  my  eyes  covered  with 
a  thick  sdk  handkerchief.  .Vt  the  head  of 
the  stairs  I  was  told  in  an  unrecognizable, 
husky  viMce,  that  it  was  not  yet  too  late  to 
retreat  if  I  felt  myself  physically  too  weak 
to  undergo  the  necessary  tortures.  I  replied 
that  I  was  not  too  weak,  m  a  tone  which  I 
intended  to  be  resolute,  but  which,  in  spite 
of  me,  seemed  to  come  from  the  pit  of  my 
stomach. 

"  It  is  well  !"  said  the  husky  voice. 

I  did  not  feel  so  sure  about  that  ;  but, 
having  made  up  my  mind  to  be  a  Centipede, 
a  Centipede  I  was  bound  to  be.  Other 
boys  had  passed  through  the  ordeal  and 
lived,  why  should  not  I  ? 

.V  prolonged  silence  followed  this  pre- 
liminary examination,  and  I  was  wondering 
what  would  come  next,  when  a  pistol  iired 
off  close  by  my  ear  deafenerl  me  for  a 
moment.  The  unknown  voice  then  directed 
me  to  take  ten  steps  forwanl  and  stop  at 
the  word  halt.    I  took  ten  steps,  and  halted. 

"  Striken  mortal,"  said  a  second  husky 
voice,  more  husky,  if  possible,  than  the  first, 
"  if  you  had  advanced  another  inch,  you 
would  have  disappeared  down  an  abyss  three 
thousand  feet  deep  I" 

I  naturally  shrunk  back  at  this  friendly 
piece  of  information.  A  prick  from  some 
two-pronged  instrument,  evidently  a  pitch- 
fork, gently  checked  my  retreat.  I  was  then 
conducted  to  the  brink  of  several  other 
precipices,  and  ordered  to  step  over  many 


dangerous  chasms,  where  the  result  would 
have  been  instant  death  if  I  had  committed 
the  least  mistake.  I  have  neglected  to  say 
that  my  movements  were  accompanied  b\ 
dismal  groans  from  ilifferent  parts  of  the 
grotto. 

Finally,  I  was  led  up  a  steep  plank  to 
what  ap]ieared  to  me  an  incalcidable  height. 
Here  I  stood  breathless  while  the  by-laws 
were  read  aloud.  A  more  extraordinary 
code  of  laws  never  came  from  the  brain  of 
man.  The  penalties  attached  to  the  abject 
being  who  should  reveal  any  of  the  secrets 
of  the  society  were  enough  to  luake  the 
blood  run  cold.  A  second  pistol-shot  was 
heard,  the  something  T  stood  on  sunk  with 
a  '  ra-h  beneath  my  feet,  and  I  fell  two 
miles,  as  nearly  as  I  could  compute  it.  .\t 
the  same  instant  the  handkerchief  was 
whisked  from  my  eyes,  and  I  found  myself 
standing  in  an  empty  hogshead  surrounded 
by  twelve  masked  figures  fantastically 
dressed.  Gne  of  the  conspirators  was  really 
appalling  v.-ith  a  tin  sauce  pan  on  his  head, 
and  a  tiger-skin  sleigh-robe  thrown  over  his 
shoulders.  I  scarcely  need  say  that  there 
were  no  vestiges  to  be  seen  of  the  fearful 
gulfs  over  which  I  had  passed  so  cautiously. 
My  ascent  had  been  to  the  top  of  the  hogs- 
head, and  my  descent  to  the  bottom  thereof. 
Holding  one  another  by  the  hand,  and 
chanting  a  low  dirge,  the  Mystic  Twelve 
revolved  about  me.  This  concluded  the 
ceremou}-.  With  a  merry  shout  the  boys 
threw  off  their  masks,  and  I  was  declared  a 
regularly  installed  member  of  the  K,  M.  C. 

I  afterwards  had  a  good  deal  of  sport  out 
of  tht>  club,  for  these  initiations,  as  you  may 
imagine,  were  sometimes  very  comical  spec- 
tacles, especially  when  the  aspirant  for  centi- 
pedal  honors  ha}ipened  to  be  of  a  timid  dis- 
position. If  he  showed  the  slightest  terror, 
he  was  certain  to  be  tricked  unmercifully. 
One  of  our  subsetpient  devices — a  humble 
invention  of  tny  own — was  to  request  the 
blindfolded  candidate  to  put  out  his  tongue, 
whereupon  the  First  Centipede  would  say, 
in  a  low  tone,  as  if  not  intended  for  the  ear 
of  the  victim,  "  Diabolus,  fetch  me  the  red- 
hot  iron  !  "  The  expedition  with  which  that 
tongue  w(juld  disappear  was  simply  ridicu- 
lous. 

Our  meetings  were  held  in  various  barns, 
at  no  stated  periods,  but  as  circumstances 
suggested.  Any  member  had  a  right  to  call 
a  meeting.  Each  boy  who  failed  to  report 
b.itnsiir  was  fined  one  cent.  Whenever  a 
member  had  reasons  for  thinking  that  an- 
other member  would  be  unable  to  attend,  he 
called  a  meeting.  For  instance,  immediately 
on  learning  the  death  of  Harry  iilake's  great- 
grandfather, I  issued  a  call.  Hy  this  simple 
and  ingenious  method  we  kept  cur  treasury 
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in  a  flourishing  condition,  sometimes  having 
on  hand  as  much  as  a  dollar  and  a  ijuarter. 

1  have  said  that  the  society  had  no  es- 
]H'cial  object.  It  is  true,  there  was  a  tacit 
understanding  among  us  ihat  the  Centipe- 
des were  to  stand  by  one  another  on  ail  oc- 
casions, thdugh  1  don't  remember  that  they 
did,  Itut  t'urtluir  than  this  we  had  no  pur- 
pose, unless  it  was  to  accomplish  as  a  body 
tht  same  amount  of  mischief  which  we  were 
suie  to  do  as  individuals.  To  mystify  the 
staiil  and  slow-going  Kivermouthians  was 
our  frequent  pleasure.  Several  of  our 
prr.nks  won  us  such  a  reputation  among  the 
townsfolk,  that  we  were  cred'  ed  with  hav- 
ing a  large  finger  in  whatever  went  amiss  in 
the  place 

One  morning,  about  a  weeu  alter  my  ad- 
mis.sion  into  the  secret  order,  the  (]uiet  cit- 
izens awoke  to  find  that  the  signd)oards  of 
all  the  principal  streets  had  changed  places 
during  the  night.  People  who  went  trust- 
fully to  sleep  in  Currant  Square  opened 
th.iir  evts  in  Honeysuckle  Terrace.  Jones's 
Avenue  at  the  north  end  had  suddenly  be- 
come Walnut  i^treet,  and  Peanut  Street  was 
nowhere  to  be  found.  Confusion  reigned. 
The  town  authorities  took  the  matter  in 
hand  without  delay,  and  six  of  the  Temple 
Grammar  School  boys  were  summoned  to 
appear  before  justice  C31apham. 

Having  tearfully  disclaimed  to  my  grand- 
father all  knowledge  of  the  transaction,  I 
disappeared  from  the  family  circle,  and  was 
not  apprehended  until  late  in  the  afternoon, 
when  the  Captain  dragged  me  ignominiously 
from  the  haymow  and  conducted  me,  more 
dead  than  alive,  to  the  office  of  Justice  Clap- 
ham.  Here  I  encountered  five  other  pallid 
culprits,  who  had  been  fished  out  of  divers 
coal-bins,  garrets,  and  chicken-coops,  to  an- 
swer the  demands  of  the  outraged  laws. 
(Charley  Mardeii  had  hidden  himself  in  a 
pile  of  gravel  behind  his  father's  house,  and 
looked  like  a  recently  exhumed  mummy  | 

There  was  not  the  least  evidence  auainst 
us  ;  and,  indeed,  we  were  whollv  innocent  of 
the  offence.  The  trick,  as  was  afterwards 
(iiovcd,  had  been  played  by  a  party  of  sol- 
tiiers  stationed  at  the  fort  in  the  harbor. 
We  were  indebted  for  our  arrest  to  Master 
Conway,  who  had  sl\ly  dropjied  a  hint, 
within  th(>  hearing  of  Selectman  Mud^e,  to 
the  effect  that  "young  I^ailey  and  his  live 
cronies  could  tell  something  about  them 
signs.'  When  he  was  called  upon  to  make 
good  his  assertion,  he  was  considerablv 
more  terrified  than  the  CentipetU^s,  though 
t!it\v  were  ready  to  sink  into  their  shoes. 

.\t  our  next  meeting  it  was  unanimously 
resolved  that  Conway  s  animosity  should 
not  be  quietly  submitted  to.  He  had 
sought  to    inform    against  us    in    the   stage- 


coach business  ;  he  had  volunteered  to  car 
PettingiPs  "  little  bill  "  fcr  twenty-four  ice- 
creams to  Charley  Maiden's  father  ;  and  now 
he  had  caused  us  to  be  arraigned  bi^fore 
Justice  Clapham  on  a  charge  equally  ground- 
less and  painful.  After  much  noisv  discuss- 
ion a  plan  ol  retaliation  was  agreed  upon. 

There  was  a  certain  slim,  mild  apotliecar\ 
in  the  town,  by  the  name  of  Meeks.  It  was 
generally  given  out  that  Mr.  Meeks  had  a 
vague  desire  to  gei  married,  but,  being  a 
siiy  and  timorous  youth,  lacked  ttie  moral 
ct)urage  to  do  so.  It  was  also  well  known 
that  the  Widow  Conway  had  not  buried  her 
heart  with  the  late  lamented.  .\s  to  her 
shyness,  that  was  not  so  clear.  Indeed,  her 
attentions  to  Mr.  Meeks,  whose  mother  she 
miijht  have  been,  were  of  a  nature  not  to  be 
misunderstood,  and  were  not  misunderstood 
by  any  'Uie  but  Mr.  Meeks  himself. 

The  widow  carried  on  a  dress-making  es- 
tablishment at  her  residence  on  the  corner 
opposite  Meekss  drug-store,  and  kept  a 
wary  eye  on  all  the  young  ladies  from  Miss 
Dorothy  Gibbs's  Female  Institute  who 
patronized  the  shop  iov  soda-water,  acid- 
drops,  and  slate-pencils.  In  the  afternoon 
the  widow  was  usually  seen  seated,  smartly 
dressed  at  her  window  up  stairs,  casting  de- 
structive glances  across  the  street, — the  ar- 
tificial roses  in  her  cap  and  her  whole  lan- 
guishing manner  saying  as  plainly  as  a  label 
on  a  prescription,  "To  be 'Paken  Immedia- 
tely !  "     But  Mr.  Meeks  didn't  take. 

'Phe  lady's  fondiu^ss,  and  the  uentleman's 
blindness,  were  topics  ably  handled  at  every 
sewing-circle  in  the  town.  It  was  through 
these  two  luckless  individuals  that  we  pro- 
posed to  strike  a  bk  w  at  the  common 
enemy.  To  kill  less  than  three  birds  with 
one  stone  did  not  suit  our  sanguinary  pur- 
pose. We  disliked  the  widow  not  so  much 
for  her  sentimentality  as  for  being  the 
mother  of  Pill  Conway;  we  dislil<ed  Mr 
Meeks,  not  because  he  ws  insipid,  like  his 
own  syrups,  but  because  the  widow  loved 
him  ;  Pill  Conway  we  hated  for  himself. 

Late  one  dark  Saturday  night  in  Septem- 
ber we  carried  our  plan  into  effect.  ( )n  the 
following  morning,  as  the  orderly  citizens 
wended  their  way  to  church  past  the  widow's 
abotle,  their  sober  faces  relaxed  at  beholding 
over  her  front  door  the  well-known  gib 
Mortar  and  PestU^  which  usually  stood  on 
the  top  of  a  pole  on  the  opposite  corner  : 
while  the  ras.sers  on  tUat  side  of  the  street 
were  equally  amused  anfl  scandalized  at 
.seeing  a  placard  bearing  the  following  an- 
nouncement tacked  to  the  druggist's  win- 
dow-shutters : — 

\\'iiiif,'(i,  <i  Siiiipsfriss  ! 

The  naughty  cleverness  of  the  joke  (which 
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I  should  be.  soriy  ti.)  (h'fi.ndi  was  recognized 
at  once.  It  spread  like  wildfire  over  the 
town,  and,  though  the  mortar  and  the 
placard  were  speedily  removed,  our  triumph 
was  complete.  The  whole  CDinnuiiiity  wa;; 
on  th<!  brcjad  grin,  and  our  jiarticipation  in 
the  affair  seemingly  unsuspected. 

It  was  those  wicked  soldiers  at  the  fort! 


('MArTf:R  X. 

I     riOlIT    C  O.N  WAY. 

There  was  one  person,  however,  who 
cherished  a  strong  suspicion  that  the  Centi- 
pedes had  had  a  hand  in  the  business;  and 
that  person  was  Conway.  His  red  hair 
seemed  to  change  to  a  livelier  red,  and  his 
sallow  cheeks  to  a  deeper  sallow,  as  we 
glanced  at  hini  stealthily  over  the  tops  of 
our  slates  the  next  day  in  school.  He  knew 
we  were  watching  hnn,  and  made  sundry 
mouths  and  scowled  in  the  most  threatening 
way  over  his  sums, 

Conway  had  an  accomplishment  peculiar- 
ly his  own, — that  of  throwing  his  thumbs 
out  of  joint  at  will.  Sometimes  while  ab- 
sorbed \n  study,  or  on  becoming  nervous 
at  recitation,  he  performed  the  feat  uncon- 
sciously. Throughout  this  entire  morning 
his  thumbs  were  observed  to  be  in  a  chronic 
stale  of  dislocation,  indicating  great  mental 
agitation  on  the  part  of  the  owner.  We  fully 
expected  an  outbreak  from  him  at  recess  ; 
but  the  intermissiim  passed  off  tranquilly, 
somewhat  to  our  disappointment. 

.\t  the  close  of  the  afternoon  session  it  hap- 
pened that  Binny  Wallace  and  myself,  hav- 
ing got  swamped  in  our  Latin  exercise,  were 
detained  in  school  for  the  purpose  of  refresh- 
ing our  memories  with  a  page  of  Mr.  .Andrew's 
perplexing  irregular  verbs,  15inny  W.illace 
finishing  his  task  first,  was  dismissed.  I  fol- 
lowed shortlv  after,  and,  on  stepping  into 
the  pltiygroinid,  saw  my  little  friend  plaster- 
ed, as  It  weri',  up  against  the  fence,  and 
Conway  standing  in  front  of  him  readv  to 
deliver  a  blow  on  the  upturned,  unprotected 
face,  whose  gentleness  would  Have  stayed 
any  arm  but  a  coward's. 

Seth  iiodgers,  with  both  hands  in  his 
pockt.t  ,  was  leaning  against  the  pump  IrK'.ily 
enjoying  the  sport  ;  but  on  see'.ig  me  sweep 
across  the  yard,  whirling  my  strap  of  books 
in  the  air  like  a  sling,  he  called  out  lustily, 
"  Lay  low,  C'onway  !  here's  young  Bailey  !  " 

Conway  turned  just  in  time  to  catch  on 
his  shoulder  the  blow  intended  for  his  head. 
He  reached  forward  one  of  his  long  arms- 
he  had  arms  like  a  windmill,  that  boy— and, 
grasping  me  by  the  hair,  tore  out  quite  a  re- 
spectable handful.  The  tears  tlew  to  my 
eyes,  but  they  were  not  the  tears  of  defeat  , 


thev  were   merely   the    involuntary    tribute 
which  nature  paid  to  the  departed  tresses. 

In  a  second  my  little  jacket  lay  on  .he 
ground,  and  I  stood  on  guard,  resting  lightly 
on  my  riizht  leg  .  and  keep.ing  my  eyi:  fixed 
steadily  on  Conway's — in  all  of  which  I  wr.s 
faithftdly  following  the  instructions  of  Bhil 
Adams,  whose  fatlicr  subscribed  to  a  sport- 
ing journal, 

Ctmwav  also  threw  himself  into  a  defen- 
sive attitude,  and  there  we  Wv^r.-',  glaring  at 
each  other,  motionless,  neitiierof  ns  disposed 
to  risk  an  attack,  but  lioth  on  tlie  alert  to  re- 
sist one.  'i"lv  re  is  no  tolling  how  long  we 
might  have  remained  in  tiiat  absurd  position, 
hatl  we  not  i)een  interrupted. 

It  was  a  custom  with  the  larger  pupils  to 
return  'o  the  plav-ground  after  school,  and 
play  liasiihall  until  sundown.  The  town  au- 
thorities hail  prohibited  ball-playing  on  the 
Square,  and  there  being  no  other  available 
place,  the  boys  fell  back  perforce  on  the 
school-yard,  fast  at  this  crisis  a  dozen  or  so 
of  the  Templars  entered  the  gate,  and,  see- 
ing at  a  glance  the  belligerent  status  of  Con- 
way and  myself,  dropped  bat  and  ball,  and 
rushed  to  the  spot  where  we  stood. 

■'  Is  it  a  fight?"  asked  Bhil  Adams,  who 
saw  by  our  freshness  that  we  had  not  yet  got 
to  work. 

"  Yes,  it  s  a  fight,  '  I  answered,  "  unless 
Conway  will  ask  Wallace's  pardon,  promise 
never  to  hector  me  in  future, — and  put  back 
my  hair  !  " 

This  last  condition  was  rather  a  stag- 
gerer. 

"  I  shan't  do  nc^thing  of  the  sort,"  said 
Conway,  sulkily. 

"  Then  the  thing  must  go  on,"  said  .Vdams, 
with  dignity,  "  Kodgers,  as  I  understand  it, 
is  your  second,  (Conway  ?  Bailey,  come 
here.     What's  the  row  about  ? 

"  He  was  thrashing  Binny  Wallace  " 
"  No,  I  wasn't,"  interrupted  Conway  ; 
"  but  I  was  going  to,  because  he  knows  who 
put  Meek's  mortar  over  our  door.  And  I 
know  well  enough  who  did  it  ;  it  was  tha 
sneaking  little  mulatter  !  ' — pointing  at  me. 
"  O,  by  George  !  "  I  cried,  reddening  at 
the  insult. 

"  Cool  is  the  word,  "  said  Adams,  as  he 
bound  a  handkerchief  round  my  head,  and 
carefully  tucked  away  the  long  straggling 
locks  that  offered  a  tempting  advantage  to 
the  enemy.  "  Who  ever  hcvird  of  a  fellow 
with  such  a  head  of  hair  going  into  action  !  " 
muttered  I'hil,  twitching  the  handkerchief 
to  ascertain  if  it  were  securely  tied.  He  then 
loosened  my  gallowses  (braces)  and  buckled 
them  tightly  above  my  hips,  "  Now,  then, 
bantam,  never  say  die  !  " 

Conway  regarded  these  business-like  pre- 
parations  with   evident    misgiving,    for   he 
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called  Ki'dgers  to  his  side,  and  had  himse'f 
arrayed  in  a  similar  manner,  though  his  hair 
was  croitpcd  so  close  that  you  couldn't  have 
taken  hold  of  it  with  a  pair  of  tweezers. 

•'  Is  your  man  ready  ?  "  asked  Phil  Adams, 
addressing  Kodgers. 
■•  Ready  '.  " 
"  Keep  \ourliack  to 
pered  I'hil  in   my   ear 
the  sun  in  his  eyes.  ' 

Behold  us  once  more  face  to  face,  like 
David  and  the  Philistine.  Look  at  us  as 
long  as  you  may  for  this  is  ;ill  you  shall  see 
fif  the  combat.  Accor'ling  to  my  thinking, 
the  hospital  teaches  a  bettor  lesson  than  the 
battle-tield.  1  will  tell  you  about  my  black 
eye,  and  my  swollen  lip,  if  you  will  ;  but  not 
a'word  of  the  light. 

You'll  get  no  descriiitinn  of  it  ircjm  me, 
simply  because  I  think  it  would  orove  very 
poor  reading,  and  not  because  I  consider 
my  re\'olt  against  Conwa\''s  tyranny  unjust- 
itiable. 

1  had  borne  (%jnway's  persecutions  tor 
many  months  with  lamb-like  patience.  1 
might  have  shielded  myself  by  appealing  to 
Mr.  Grimshaw  ;  but  no  boy  in  the  Temple 
Grammar  School  could  do  that  without 
losing  casti;.  Whether  this  was  just  (n"  not 
doesn't  matter  a  pin,  since  it  was  so, — a 
traditionary  law  of  the  place.  The  personal 
inconvenience  I  suffered  from  my  tormentor 
was  nothing  to  the  pain  ht'  inflicted  on  me 
indirectly  by  his  }  ersistent  cruelty  to  little 
Binny  Wallac>\  I  should  have  lacked  the 
spirit  of  alien  if  I  had  not  resented  it  tinal- 
ly.  I  am  glad  that  I  faced  Ccnway,  and 
asked  no  favors,  and  ,got  rid  of  him  forever. 
I  am  glad  tliat  Phil  Adams  taught  me  to 
box,  Mid  I  say  to  all  youngsters,  learn  to 
box,  to  ride,  to  pull  an  oar,  and  to  swim. 
The  occasion  may  come  round,  wlien  a  de- 
cent profuiency  in  one  or  the  rest  of  these 
accomplishments  will  be  of  service  to  you. 

In  one  of  the  best  books*  ever  written  for 
boys  are  these  words  :  — 

"  Learn  to  box,  then,  as  you  U  arn  to  play 
cricket  and  football.  Not  one  of  you  will 
be  the  worse,  but  very  much  the  better,  for 
learning  to  box  well.  Should  vou  never 
have  to  use  it  in  earnc;st  there's  no  exercise 
in  the  v.orld  so  good  for  thi-  temper,  and  for 
the  muscles  of  the  back  and  li:gs. 

"  As  for  fighting,  keep  out  of  it,  if  you  can, 
by  all  means.  When  the  time  comes,  if 
ever  it  should,  that  you  liave  to  say  '  Yes  '  or 
'No'  to  a  challenge  to  tight,  say  'No'  if 
you  can, — onh  take  care  you  make  it  plain 
to  yourself  why  you  say  '  N'o.'  It  s  a  proof 
of  the  highest  courage,  if  done  from  true 
Christian  motives.  It's  (juite  right  and 
justifiable,  if  done  from  a  simple  aversion  to 
*  "  Tom  Hrown's  School  Diiys  at  Rugby." 


physical  pain  ami  danger.  But  don't  say 
No  '  becausi'  you  frar  a  licking  and  say  or 
think  it's  because  you  fear  (iod,  for  that's 
neither  Christian  nor  honest.  And  if  you 
do  ligLv,  fight  it  out  ;  and  don't  give  in 
v\hile  you  can  stand  and  see." 

,\nd  don't  -live  in  when  you  can  t  !  say  1. 
Por  I  could  stand  very  little,  and  see  not  at 
all  (having  pummelled  the  school-pump  for 
the  last  twenty  .seconds),  when  Conway 
retired  from  the  field.  As  Phil  Adams 
stepped  up  to  shake  hands  with  me,  he 
received  a  telling  blow  in  the  stomach  ;  for 
all  the  fight  was  not  out  of  me  yet,  and  I 
mistook  him  '"or  a  new  adversary. 

C"onvinced    of   my    error,    I    accepted  his 
congratulr-tions,    with     those    of  the    other 
b(AS,    blan<lly    and     blindly.     I    remember 
that    [iinny   '\\'allact)  wanted  to  give  ine  his 
silver    pencil-caso      The    gentle    soul    had 
stO(jd  throughout   the  contest  with  his  face 
turned  to  the  fence   suflering  untold  agonv. 
A  good  wash  at  the  i)ump,  and  a  cold  key 
applied  to  my  eye,  refreshed  me  amazin.glv. 
Escorted  by    two    or    three   of   the    school- 
fellows. I  walked  home  through  the  pleasant 
autumn   twilight,  battered  but   triumphant. 
.\s  I  went  along,  my  cap  cocked  on  one  side 
to   keep  the  chilly  air  from   my  eye,  I   felt 
that  I    was  not  only  following  my  nose,  but 
following  it   so  closely,  that  I   was  in   some 
danger  of  treading   on  it.      1  seemed  to  have 
nose  enough  for  the  whole   partv.      Mv  left 
chet;k,  also,  was  pulled  out  like  a  dumpling. 
I  couldn't  helji  saying  to  myself,  "  If  this  is 
victory,  how  alxait  that  other  fellow  ?,  " 
'•  Tom,"  said  Harrv  Blake,  hesitating. 
•Weli:^' 

"Did  you  see  .\ir.  Grimshaw  looking  out 
of  the  recitation-room  window  just  as  v.'c 
left  the  yard  ?' 

"No;  was  he.  though'^" 
"  I  am  sure  (.)f  it. 

"  '''hen  he  must  have  seen  all  the  row." 
'  .Shouldn't  wonder.  ' 

"  No,  he  didn't,"  broke  in  .\dams,  "or  he 
would  have  stopped  it  short  metre;  but  I 
guess  he  saw  you  pitching  into  the  pump, — 
which  you  did  uncommonly  strong. — and  of 
course  he  smelt  mischief  directlv." 

"  Well,  it  can't  be  hidped  now,"  I  re- 
flected. 

" — .\s  the  mimkey  said  when  he  fell  out  of 
the  cocoa-nut  tree,'  added  Charley  Marden, 
trying  to  make  me  laugh. 

It  was  early  candle-light  when  we  reached 
the  houst'.  Miss  .Abigail,  opening  the  front 
door,  started  back  at  my  hilarious  appear- 
ance. I  tried  to  smile  upon  her  sweetly, 
but  the  smile,  rippling'  over  my  swollen 
cheek,  ami  dying  away  like  a  spent  wave  on 
my  nose,  produced  an  expression  of  which 
Miss  Abigail  declared  she  had   never  seen 
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the  like  excepting  on   the  face  of   a  ('hinese 
idol. 

She  hustled  me  unceremoniously  into  the 
presence  of  my  f^'iandfather  in  the  sitting- 
room,  ("aptain  Nulter,  as  the  recognized 
professitjnal  warrior  of  our  family,  could  not 
consistently  take  me  t(.>  the  task  for  fighting 
Conwav  ;  nor  was  he  disposed  to  do  so  ;  for 
the  Captain  was  well  aware  of  the  long-cf)n- 
tinued  provocation  I  had  endured. 

"  Ah.  you  rascal  I"  cried  the  old  gentlc- 
inan,  after  liearing  my  story,  "just  like  me 
when  1  was  young, — ahv-ays  in  one  kind  of 
tiouble  or  another.  I  believe  it  runs  in  the 
family." 

"  I  think,'' saiil  Miss  Abigail,  without  the 
faintest  e.<pressi(jn  on  her  countenance, 
"  that  a  table-spoonful  of  hot-dro  — " 

The  Captain  niterrupted  Miss  Abigail 
peremptorily,  directing  her  to  make  a  shade 
otit  of  card-board  and  black  silk,  to  tie  over 
my  eve.  Miss  Abigail  must  nave  been  pos- 
sessed with  the  itlea  that  I  had  taken  up 
pugilism  as  a  jin)fession,  for  she  turned  out 
no  fewer  than  six  of  these  blinders. 

"They'll  be  handy  to  have  in  the  house," 
says  Miss  Abigail,  grimly. 

Of  course,  so  great  a  breach  of  discipline 
was  not  to  be  passed  over  by  Mr.  Grirnshaw. 
He  had,  as  we  suspected,  witnessed  the 
closing  scene  of  the  fight  from  the  school- 
room window,  and  the  next  morning,  after 
prayers,  1  was  not  wholly  unprepared  when 
Master  Conway  and  myself  were  called  up 
to  the  desk  for  examination.  Conway,  with 
a  piece  of  court-plaster  in  the  shape  of  a 
Maltese  cross  on  his  right  cheek,  and  1  with 
the  silk  patch  over  my  left  eye,  caused  a 
general  titter  through  the  room. 

"  Silence  "  said  Mr.  Grirnshaw,  sharply. 
As  the  reader  is  already  familiar  with  the 
leading  points  m  the  case  of  Bailey  versus 
Conway,  I  shall  not  report  the  trial  further 
than  to  say  that  Adams.  Marden,  and  sev- 
eral other  pupils  testified  the  fact  thai  Con- 
wav had  imposed  on  me  ever  since  my  first 
day  at  the  Temple  School.  Their  evidence 
also  went  to  show  that  Conway  was  a 
quarrelsome  character  generally.  Had  for 
Conway.  Seth  Rodgers  on  the  part  of  his 
friend,  proved  that  1  had  struck  the  first 
blow.     That  was  bad  for  me. 

"  If  you  please,  sir,  '  said  Binny  Wallace, 
holding  up  his  liand  for  pi  .mission  to  speak, 
"Bailey  did'nt  fight  on  his  own  acc(junt ; 
he  fought  on  my  account,  and,  if  you  please, 
sir,  I  am  the  boy  to  be  blamed,  for  I  was 
the  cause  of  the  trouble.  ' 

This  drew  out  the  story  of  Conway's 
harsh  treatment  ot  the  smaller  boys.  As 
Binny  related  the  wrongs  of  his  play- 
fellows, s.iying  very  little  of  his  own  griev- 
ances, 1  noticed  that  Mr.  Grimshaw's  hand. 


unknown  to  himself  perhaps,  rested  lighth 
from  time  to  time  on  Wallace's  sunny  hair 
The  exan.ination  finished,  Mr.  Grimshau 
leaned  on  the  desk  thoughtfully  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  said  ;  — 

"  L'ivery  boy  in  this  school  knows  that  it 
is  against  the  rules  to  fight.  If  one  boy 
maltreats  another,  within  school-bounds 
or  within  school-hours,  tli.it  is  a  matter  for 
for  me  to  settle.  The  case  should  be  laid 
before  me.  I  flisapprove  of  tale-bearing,  I 
never  encourage  it  in  the  slightest  degree  . 
but  when  one  pupil  systematically  perse- 
cutes a  schoolmate,  it  IS  th'^  iltity  of  sonic 
heal  boy  to  inform  me.  No  pupl  has  a 
right  to  t.ke  the  law  in  his  own  li.inds.  If 
there  is  any  fighting  to  be  done,  I  am  the 
person  tn  be  consulted.  I  disai)prove  of 
boys'  fighting;  it  is  unn3cessary  and  un- 
christian. In  the  present  instance,  I  con- 
sider every  large  boy  in  this  school  at  fault ; 
but  as  uu.  offence  is  one  of  omission  rather 
than  commission,  my  punishment  must 
rest  only  on  the  two  boys  convicted  of  mis- 
demeanor. Conway  loses  his  recess  for  a 
month,  and  Bailey  has  a  page  added  to  his 
Latin  lessons  for  the  next  lour  recitations. 
1  now  request  Bailey  and  Conway  to  shake 
hands  in  the  presence  of  the  school,  and 
acknowledge  their  regret  at  what  has  oc- 
curred." 

Conway  and  I  approached  each  other 
slowly  and  cautiously,  as  if  we  were  bent 
upon  another  hostile  collision.  We  clasped 
hands  in  the  tamest  manner  imaginable,  and 
(Conway  mumbled,  "  I'm  sorry  I  fought 
with  you.  " 

"  I  think  you  are,"  I  replied,  drily,  "and 
I'm  sorry  I  had  to  thras'i  you." 

"You  can  go  to  you"  seats,"  said  Mr, 
Grirnshaw,  turning  his  face  a;.ide  to  hide  a 
smile.  I  am  sure  my  apology  was  a  very 
good  one. 

I  never  had  any  more  trouble  with  Con- 
way. He  and  his  shadow,  Seth  Rodgers, 
gave  me  a  wide  berth  for  many  months. 
Nor  was  Binny  Wallace  subjected  to  further 
molestation.  Miss  Abigail's  sanitary  stores, 
including  a  bottle  of  opodeldoc,  were  never 
called  into  recjuisition.  The  six  black  silk 
patches,  with  their  elastic  strings,  are  still 
dangling  from  a  beam  in  the  garret  of  the 
Nutter  House,  waiting  for  me  to  get  itUo 
fresh  difficulties. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

AM.    AliOUT    (IVl'SV. 

This  record  of  my  life  at  Rivermouth 
woukl  be  strangely  incomplete  did  I  not 
devote  an  entire  chapter  to  (iypsy.  I  had 
other  pets,  of  course  ;  for  what  healthy  boy 
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could  lonj;  exist  without  numerous  friends 
in  the  animal  kinf.;dom  ?  I  had  two  white 
mice  that  were  forever  finawhig  their  way 
out  of  a  jKisteboarii  ilhiltdu,  ami  crawling 
over  my  face  when  I  lay  asleep.  I  userl  to 
keep  the  pink-eyed  little  beggars  in  my  bed- 
room, greatly  to  the  annoyance  of  Miss 
Abigail,  who  was  constantly  fancying  tl  at 
one  of  the  mice  had  secreted  itself  some- 
where about  her  person. 

I  also  owned  a  dog,  a  terrier,  who 
ciariaf^ed  in  sf>me  inscrutable  way  to  pick  a 
quarrel  with  the  m(n)n,  and  on  bright  nights 
kej<t  up  such  a  ki-yi-ing  in  our  back  ,narden, 
that  we  v^ere  hnally  forced  to  dispose  ot  him 
at  private  sale.  He  was  purchased  by  Mr. 
(J.\ford,  the  butcher.  1  protestetl  against 
the  arrangement,  and  ever  afterwards,  when 
we  had  sausages  from  Mr.  Oxford's  snop,  1 
maile  believe  I  detected  in  them  certain  evi- 
dences that  (\ato  had  been  foully  dealt 
with. 

C^f  birds  1  had  no  end, — robins,  purple- 
martins,  wrens,  bultinches,  bobolinks,  ring- 
doves, and  jiigeons.  At  one  time  I  took 
solid  comfort  in  the  ini(juitous  society  of  a 
dissipated  old  parrot,  who  talkeil  so  ter- 
ribly, that  the  Kev.  Wibird  Hawkins,  hap- 
pening to  get  a  sample  of  I'oll's  vitupierative 
powers,  pronounced  him  "  a  benighted 
heathen,"  and  advised  the  Captain  to  get 
rid  of  him.  A  brace  of  turtles  supplanted 
the  parrot  in  my  afiections;  the  turtles  gave 
way  to  rabbits  ;  and  the  rabbits  in  turn 
yielded  to  the  superior  charms  of  a  small 
monkey,  wdiich  the  Captain  bought  of  a 
sailor  lately  from  the  coast  of  Africa. 

But  Gypsy  was  the  prime  favor-''^  ."n  spite 
of  many  rivals.  1  never  grew^  weary  of  her. 
She  was  the  most  knowing  little  thing  in  the 
world.  Her  proper  sphere  in  life — and  the 
one  to  which  she  ultimately  attained — was 
the  saw-dust  are-ia  of  a  travelling  circus. 
There  was  nothing  short  of  the  three  R's, 
reading,  'riting,  and  'rithmetic,  that  Gypsy 
could  n't  be  taught.  The  gift  of  speech  was 
not  hers,  but  the  faculty  of  thought  was. 

My  little  friend,  to  be  sure,  was  not 
exempt  from  certain  graceful  weaknesses, 
inseparable,  perhaiis,  from  the  female 
character.  She  was  very  pretty,  and  she 
knew  it.  She  was  also  passionately  fond  of 
dress, — by  which  I  mean  her  best  harness. 
When  she  had  this  on,  her  curvetings  and 
prancings, laughable, though  inordinar)  tackle 
she  went  along  demurely  enough.  There  was 
something  in  the  enamelled  leather  and  the 
silver-washed  mountings  that  chimed  with 
her  artistic  sense.  To  have  her  mane 
braided,  and  a  rose  or  a  pansy  stuck  into 
hei  forelock,  was  to  make  her  too  conceited 
for  anything. 

She  had  another  trait  nijt  rare  among  her 
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sex.  She  likeil  the  attentions  of  youug 
gentlemen,  while  the  society  of  girls  bored 
her.  She  wouki  drag  them,  sulkily,  m  the 
cart;  but  as  for  permitting  one  of  them  in 
the  saddle,  tiie  idea  was  prepostc;roiis.  Once 
when  I'epper  Whitcomb's  sister,  in  spite  of 
our  remonstrances,  ventured  to  mount  her, 
(iypsy  gave  a  little  indignant  neigh,  and 
tos.sed  the  gentle  lunma  heels  over  head  in 
no  time.  j!ut  with  any  of  the  boys  the  mare 
was  as  docile  as  a  lamb. 

Her  treatmt  nt  of  the  several  members  of 
the  family  was  comical.  For  the  Captain 
she  entertained  a  wholesome  respect,  and 
was  always  (ju  her  good  behavior  when  he 
was  around.  .\s  to  Miss  .\l)igail,  (iypsy 
simple  laughed  at  licr, — literally  lauglicd', 
contracting  her  ujiper  lip  and  displaying  all 
her  snowwhite  teeth,  as  if  somethin;^  about 
Miss  .\bigail  struck  her,  Gypsy,  as  being 
extremely  ridiculous. 

Kitty  Collins,  for  some  reason  or  another, 
was  afraid  of  the  pony,  or  pretemled  to  be. 
The  sagacious  little  animal  knew  it,  of 
course,  and  fie-juently,  when  Kitty  was 
hanging  out  clothes  near  the  stable,  the 
mare  being  loose  in  the  yard,  would  make 
short  ]ilunges  at  her.  Once  (iy}isy  seized 
the  basket  of  clothes-pins  with  her  teeth, 
and  rising  on  her  hind  legs,  pawing  the  air 
with  her  fore  fei.t  followed  Kitty  clear  up  to 
the  scullery  steps. 

That  jiart  of  the  yard  was  shut  off  from 
the  rest  by  a  gate  ;  Imt  no  gate  was  proof 
against  Gypsy's  ingenuity.  She  could  let 
down  bars,  lift  up  latches,  draw  bolts,  and 
turn  all  sorts  of  buttons.  This  accomplish- 
ment rendereil  it  hazardous  for  Miss  .-Vbi- 
gail  or  Kitty  to  leave  any  eatables  on  the 
kitchen  table  near  the  window.  On  one 
occasion  Gyjisy  put  in  her  head  and  lapped 
up  six  custard  pies  that  had  been  placed  by 
the  casement  to  coe)l. 

An  account  of  my  \oung  lady's  various 
pranks  would  fill  a  thick  volume.  A  favor- 
ite trick  (.if  hers,  on  being  requested  to  "  walk 
like  Miss  Abigail,"  was  to  assume  a  little 
skittish  gait  so  true  to  nature  that  Miss 
Abigail  herself  was  obdiged  to  admit  the 
cleverness  of  the  imitation. 

The  idea  of  putting  (iyv)sy  through  a  sys- 
tematic course  of  instruction  was  suggested 
to  me  by  a  visit  to  the  c'rcus  which  gave  an 
annual  jierformance  in  Rivermouth.  This 
show  embraced  among  its  attractions  a 
number  of  trained  Shetland  ponies,  and  I 
determined  that  Gypsy  should  likewise  have 
the  benefit  of  a  liberal  education.  I  suc- 
ceeded in  teaching  her  to  waltz,  to  fire  a 
pistol  by  tugging  at  a  string  tied  to  the 
trigger,  to  lie  down  dead,  to  wink  one  eye, 
and  to  execute  many  other  feats  of  a  difti- 
cult  nature.      She  took  to  her    studies  ad- 
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mirably,  and  enjoyed  tiiu  whole  thing  as 
much  ;'.s  any  one. 

The  monkey  was  a  perpetual  marvel  to 
(iypsy.  They  became  bosom-friends  in  an 
incredibly  brief  period,  and  were  never  easy 
out  of  each  other's  sight.  I'rince  Zany — 
that's  what  IVpper  Whit'omb  and  I  chris- 
tened him  one  day,  much  to  the  disgust  of 
the  monkey,  who  bit  a  piece  out  of  I'epper's 
nose -resided  m  the  stable,  and  went  to 
roost  every  night  on  the  pony's  back,  where 
I  usually  found  him  in  the  morni.'ig.  When- 
ever 1  rode  out,  I.  was  obliged  to  secure  his 
Highness  the  Prince  with  a  stout  cord  to  the 
fence,  he  chattering  all  the  time  like  a  mad- 
man. 

One  afternoon  as  1  was  cantering  through 
the  crowded  part  of  the  town,  I  noticed 
that  the  people  in  the  street  stopped,  stared 
at  rne,  and  fell  to  laughing.  I  turned  round 
in  the  saildle,  and  there  was  Zany,  with  a 
great  burdock  leaf  in  his  paw,  perched  up 
behind  me  on  the  crupper,  as  solemn  as  a 
judge. 

After  a  few  months,  poor  Zany  sickeni;d 
mysteriously,  and  died.  The  dark  thought 
occurred  to  me  then,  and  comes  back  to  me 
now  with  redoubled  force,  that  Miss  Abi- 
gail must  have  given  him  some  hot-drops. 
Zany  left  a  large  circle  of  sorrowmg  friends, 
if  not  relatives.  Gypsy,  I  think,  never  en- 
tirely recovered  from  the  shock  occasioned 
by  his  early  demise.  She  became  fonder  of 
me,  though  ;  and  one  of  her  cunningest  de- 
monstrations was  to  escape  froin  the  stable- 
yard,  and  trot  up  to  the  door  of  the  Temple 
Grammar  School,  where  1  would  discover 
her  at  recess  jiatiently  waiting  for  me,  with 
her  fore  feet  on  the  second  step,  and  wisps 
of  straw  standing  out  all  over  her,  like  quills 
upon  the  fretful  porcupine. 

I  should  fail  if  I  tried  to  tell  you  how  dear 
the  pony  was  to  me.  Kven  hard,  unloving 
men  become  attached  to  the  horses  they 
take  care  of;  so  I,  who  was  neither  unlov- 
ing nor  hard,  grew  to  love  every  glossy  hair 
of  the  pretty  little  creature  that  depended 
on  me  for  her  soft  straw  bed  and  her  daily 
modicum  ot  oats.  In  my  prayer  at  night  I 
never  forgot  to  mention  Gypsy  with  the  rest 


of  the  family, — generally  setting  forth   li- 
claims  fust. 

Whatever  relates  to  (iypsy  belongs  pi^ 
perly  to  this  narrative  ;  therefore  I  offer  n. 
apology  for  rescuing  from  oblivion,  an. 
boldly  printing  h(;re  a  short  compositio: 
which  I  wrote  in  the  e.-irly  part  of  mv  firs' 
quarter  at  the  Templ<;  ( 'rrammar  School,  b. 
is  my  maiden  ctfort  in  a  difficult  art,  and  is 
perhaps,  lacking  in  those  graces  of  thought 
and  style  which  are  reached  onlj  after  tht 
severest  pr.ictice. 

Every  Wednesday  morning,  on  enterin- 
school,  each  pupil  was  expected  to  lay  his 
e.xercise  on  Mr.  Grimshaw's  desk  ;  the  sub- 
ject was  usually  selected  by  Mr.  Cirimshaw 
himself,  the  .Vionday  previous.  With  ,1 
humor  characteristic  of  him,  our  teacher 
had  instituted  two  prizes,  one  for  the  best 
and  the  other  for  the  worst  composition  of 
the  month.  The  first  prize  consisted  of  a 
j)enknite,  or  a  pencil-case,  or  some  such 
article  dear  to  the  heart  of  youth  ;  the 
second  prize  entitled  the  winner  to  wear 
for  an  hour  or  two  a  sort  of  conical  paper 
cap,  on  the  front  of  which  was  written,  in 
tall  letters,  this  modest  admission  :  I  am  a 
Dunce!  The  competitor  who  took  prize 
No.  2  wasn't  generally  an  object  of  envy. 

My  pulse  beat  high  with  pride  and  ex- 
pectation that  Wednesday  morning,  as  I  laid 
my  essay,  neatly  folded,  on  the  master's  table. 
1  firmly  decline  to  say  which  prize  I  won. 

It  is  no  small-author  vanity  that  induces 
me  to  puolish  this  stray  leaf  of  natural 
history.  I  lay  it  before  our  young  folks,  not 
for  their  admiration,  but  for  their  criticism. 
Let  each  reader  take  his  lead-pencil  and 
remorselessly  correct  the  orthography,  the 
capitalization,  and  the  punctuation  of  the 
essay.  I  shall  not  feel  hurt  at  seeing  my 
treatise  cut  all  to  pieces;  though  1  think 
highly  of  the  production,  not  on  account  of 
its  literary  excellence,  which  I  candidly 
admit  is  not  overpowering,  but  because  it 
was  written  years  and  years  ago  about 
Gypsy,  by  a  little  fellow  who,  when  I  strive 
to  recall  him,  appears  to  me  like  a  reduced 
ghost  of  my  present  self.  Here's  the  com- 
position  to  speak  fur  itself:  — 
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1  am  confident  that  any  reader  who  has 
ever  had  pets,  birds  or  animals,  will  forgive 
me  for  this  brief  digression. 


CHAPTER   XII. 

WINTKR  AT  KIVEKMOUTH. 

"  I  guess  w-e  're  going  to  have  a  regular  old- 
fashioned  snow-storm,"  said  Captain  Nutter, 
one  bleak  December  morning,  casting  a 
peculiarly  nautical  glance  skyward. 

The  Captain  was  always  hazarding  pro- 
phecies about  the  weather,  which  somehow 
never  turned  out  according  to  his  predic- 
tion. The  vanes  on  the  churchsteeples 
seemed  to  take  fiendish  pleasure  in  humil- 
iating the  dear  old  gentleman.  If  he  said  it 
was  going  to  be  a  clear  day,  a  dense  sea-fog 
was  pretty  certain  to  set  in  before  noon. 
Once  he  caused  a  protracted  drought  by 
assuring  us  every  morning,'  for  six  conse- 
cutive weeks,  that  it  would  rain  in  a  few 
hours.  But,  sure  enough,  that  afternoon  it 
began  snowing, 
a 


Now  I  had  not  seen  a  snow-storm  since  I 
was  eighteen  months  old,  and  of  course  re- 
membered nothing  about  it.  A  boy  familiar 
from  his  infancy  with  the  rigors  of  our  New 
England  winters  can  form  no  idea  of  the 
impression  made  on  me  by  this  natural 
phenomenon.  My  delight  and  surprise  were 
,  as  boundless  as  if  the  heavy  gray  sky  had 
let  down  a  shower  of  pond-lilies  and  white 
roses,  instead  of  snow-tlakes.  It  happened 
to  be  a  half-holiday,  so  I  had  nothing  to  do 
but  watch  the  feathery  crystals  whirling 
hither  and  thither  through  the  air.  I  stoocl 
by  the  sitting-room  window  gazing  at  the 
wonder  until  twilight  shut  out  the  novel 
scene. 

We  had  had  several  slight  flurries  of  hail 
and  snow  before,  but  this  was  a  regular 
nor'easter. 

Several  inches  of  snow  had  already  fallen. 
The  rose-bushes  at  the  door  drooped  with 
the  weight  of  their  magical  blossoms,  and 
the  two  posts  that  held  the  garden  gate  were 
transformed  into  statelyTnrks, with  white  tur- 
bans, guarding  the  entrance  to  Nutter  House. 
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The  storm  increased  at  suntlown,  ainl 
cnntiniKHl  witli  unabaicd  violfncc  thr(iii>.;h 
the  iiiKht.  'rho  next  inorniuf,',  whi-n  I  jump- 
ed out  of  lied,  the  sun  was  shining  l)rightly, 
the  cloudless  he;'.veiis  wore  the  tt.iider  azure 
ot  June,  and  the  uhole  earth  lay  inutlled  up 
to  the  eyus,  as  it  were,  in  a  thick  mantle  of 
milk-white  down. 

It  was  a  very  deep  snow.  The  oldest  in- 
habitant i  what' would  becon;eofthenew  luig- 
land  town  or  villa^'e  without  its  oldest  in- 
habitant '')  overhauled  his  almanacs,  and 
pronovuiced  it  the  deepest  snow  we  had 
had  for  twenty  yea' s.  It  could'nt  have  been 
much  ileeper  without  smothering  us  all. 
Our  street  was  a  sight  to  be  sei-n.  or,  rather, 
it  was  a  sight  not  to  t)e  seen  ;  for  very  little 
street  was  visdjle.  One  huge  drift  com- 
pletelv  banked  up  our  front  door  and  half 
covered  my  bedroom  window. 

There  was  no  school  tliat  day,  for  all  the 
thorough-fares  were  impassible.  By  twelve 
o'clock,  however,  the  great  snow-ploughs, 
each  drawn  by  four  yokes  of  oxen,  broke  a 
■wagon-path  through  the  principal  streets ; 
but  the  fool-jiassengers  had  a  hard  time  (^f 
It  floundering  in  the  artic  drifts. 

The  Captain  and  I  cut  a  tunnel,  three 
feet  wiile  and  six  feet  high,  from  our  front 
door  to  the  sidewalk  opposite.  It  was  a 
beautiful  cavern,  with  its  walls  and  root  in- 
laid with  mother-of-pearl  and  diamonds.  I 
am  sure  the  ice  palace  of  the  Russian  Em- 
press, in  Cowper  s  poem,  was  not  a  more 
superb  piece  of  architecture. 

The  thermometer  began  falling  shortly 
before  sunset,  and  we  had  the  bitterest  cold 
night  I  ever  experienced.  This  brought  out 
the  Oldest  Inhabitant  again  the  next  day,— 
and  what  a  gay  old  boy  he  was  for  deciding 
everything !  Our  tunnel  was  turned  into 
solid  ice.  A  crust  thick  enough  to  bear  men 
and  horses  had  formed  over  the  snow  every- 
where, and  the  air  was  alive  with  merry 
sleigh  bells.  Icy  stalactites,  a  yard  long, 
hung  from  the  eaves  of  the  house,  and  the 
Turkish  sentinels  at  the  gate  looked  as  if 
they  had  given  up  all  hopes  of  ever  being 
relieved  from  duty. 

So  the  winter  set  in  cold  and  glittering. 
Everything  out  of  doors  was  sheathed  in 
silver  mail.  To  quote  from  Charley  Mar- 
den,  it  was  "  cold  enough  to  freeze  the  tail 
off  a  brass  monkey," — an  observation  which 
seemed  to  me  extremely  hapjiy,  though  I 
knew  little  or  nothing  concerning  the  en- 
durance of  brass  monkeys,  having  never 
seen  one. 

I  had  looked  forward  to  the  advent  of  the 
season  with  grave  apprehensions,  nerving 
myself  to  meet  dreary  nights  and  monoto- 
nous days  ;  but  summer  itself  was  not  more 
jolly  than   winter   at  Rivermouth.     Snow- 


balling at  school,  skating  on  the  Mill  Pon^i 
coasting   by   moonlight,  long    riiles    beiiii: 
(iyj'sy  in  a    lirand-iuw  littU'  sUigh  built  r 
pressly  for  her,  were  sports   no  less  exhil.i 
ating  than  thosi,'  which  belonged  to  the  sun 
ny  months.     .\nd  then  Thanksgiving  !     Tli- 
nose   of  Mtiiiory — why    should  nt  Memor\ 
liave  a  nose  "-—dilates  with  jileasure  o\er  thi 
rich  perfume  of    Miss  Abigail's  forty  mince 
pies,    each    one    nicjre    delightful    than    thr 
other,  like  the  Sultan's  forty  wives,     Christ 
ni.'is  was   another    red-letter  day,   though  it 
was  not  so   generally  observed  in  Xew  Eng- 
land as  it  is  now. 

The  great  wood-nrc  in  the  tiled  chimney- 
place  made  our  sitting-room  very  cheerful 
of  winter  niyhts.  When  the  north-wind 
howled  above  the  eaves,  and  the  sharp  fing- 
ers of  the  sleet  tapped  against  the  window- 
panes,  it  was  nice  to  be  so  warmly  sheltered 
from  the  storm.  A  dish  of  apples  and  a 
pitcher  of  chilly  cider  were  always  served 
during  the  evening.  The  Captain  had  a 
funny  w.ay  of  leaning  back  in  the  chair,  and 
eating  his  apple  with  his  'jyes  closed.  Some- 
times 1  played  dominos  with  him,  and  some- 
times Aliss  Abigail  read  aloud  to  us,  pro- 
nouncing  "to"   tt'L.  and   sounding   all    the 

C(fs. 

In  a  former  chapter  I  alluded  to  Miss 
Abigails  managing  propensities.  She  had 
affected  many  changes  in  the  Nutter  House 
before  I  came  there  to  live  ;  but  there  was 
one  thing  against  v/hich  she  had  long  con- 
tended without  being  able  to  overcome. 
This  was  the  Captain  s  pipe.  On  first  tak- 
ing command  of  the  household,  she  pro- 
hibited smoking  in  the  sitting-room,  where 
it  had  been  the  old  gentleman's  custom  to 
take  a  whiff  or  two  of  the  fragrant  weed 
after  meals.  The  edict  went  forth, — and  so 
did  the  pipe.  An  excellent  move,  no  doubt; 
but  then  the  house  was  his,  and  if  he  saw  fit 
to  keep  a  tub  of  tobacco  burning  in  the 
middle  of  the  parlor  flo^r,  he  had  a  perfect 
right  to  ;do  so.  Hnvever,  he  humored  her 
in  this  as  in  other  matters,  and  smoked  by 
stealth,  like  a  guilty  creature,  in  the  barn, 
or  about  the  g;iraens.  That  was  pr.acticable 
in  summer,  but  in  winter  the  Captain  was 
hard  put  to  it.  When  he  couldn't  stand  it 
longer,  he  retreated  to  his  bedroom  and 
barricaded  the  door.  Such  was  l.h^^  position 
of  affairs  at  the  time  of  which  I  write. 

One  morning,  a  few  days  after  the  gieat 
snow,  as  Miss  Abigail  was  dusting  the 
chronometer  in  the  hall,  she  beheld  Captain 
Nutter  slowly  descending  the  staircase,  .vith 
a  long  clay  pipe  in  his  mouth.  Miss  Abigail 
could  hardly  credit  her  own  eyes. 

"  Dan'el  !''  she  gasped,  retiring  heavily  on 
the  hat-rack. 

The    tone   of  reproach    with    which    this 
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word  was  uttered  failed  to  prf)duce  the 
sli^litest  effect  on  the  Captain,  who  intrclv 
renmved  the  pipe  from  his  lips  I'or  an  in- 
stant. aiKl  iilew  a  chiud  into  the  ciiillv  air. 
The  therrinnneti.  r  stood  at  two  degrees  be- 
low zero  in  (jur  hall. 

■•  Dan'el!"  cried  Miss  .\bigail,  hysterically, 
— "Dan'el,  don't  come  near  n\v.\'  Where- 
upon she  fainted  away  ;  for  the  smell  of  lo- 
bac co-smoke  always  made  heriU.adly  sick. 

Kitty  C(;llins  rushed  from  the  kitclien  witl; 
a  basin  of  water,  and  set  t<>  work  bathing 
Miss  Abigail's  tem{)les  and  dialing  her 
hands.  1  thought  my  grandfather  rather 
cruel,  as  he  stood  there  with  a  half-snule  on 
his  countenance,  complacently  watching 
Miss  .Abigail's  sufferings.  When  she  was 
'  lu'ought  to,"  the  ("aptain  sat  ih<v.\\  beside 
her,  and.  uith  a  lovely  twinkle  in  his  eye, 
said  softly  ;  — 

■  .\bigail,  my  dear,  tlui-i  inisii't  any  to- 
bacco in  tlial  pipe  .'  li  was  a  new  pipe.  1 
fetclied  it  down  for  Tom  to  blow  soap-bub- 
bles with.  " 

At  these  words  Kitty  Collins  hurried  away, 
her  features  working  stiangel)'.  Several 
minutes  later  1  came  ujion  her  in  the  scull- 
ery with  the  greater  portion  of  a  crash 
towel  stuffed  into  her  mouth.  "  Miss  Aby- 
gail  smelt  the  terbaccawith  her  oi  !'  cried 
Kitty,  partially  removing  the  cloth,  and  then 
immediately  stopping  her.self  up  again. 

The  Captain  s  joke  furnished  us—  that  is, 
Kitty  and  me — with  mirth  for  many  a  day  ; 
as  to  Miss  Abigail,  I  think  she  never  whc  llv 
pardoned  him.  After  this.  Captain  Nutter 
gradually  gave  up  smoking,  which  is  an  un- 
tidy, injurious,  disgraceful  and  highly  plea- 
sant habit. 

.\  boy's  life  in  a  secluded  New  linglaiul 
town  in  winter  does  not  afford  many  points 
for  illustration.  Of  course  he  gets  his  ears 
or  toes  frost-bitten  ;  of  course  lie  smashes 
his  sled  against  another  Dcy's;  of  course  he 
bangs  his  hea'l  on.  the  ice  ;  and  he's  a  lad  of 
no  enterprise  wiiatever,  if  he  doesnt  manage 
to  skate  into  an  eel-hole,  and  be  brought 
hc'Uie  half  drowned.  All  these  things  haj)- 
pened  to   me  ;  but,  as   they  lack  novelty,  I 


pass  th(  in  ovt  r  to  tell  you  about  the  famous 
snow  tort   wlii^'h  we  built  on   Slatter's  Mill. 

Cll,\l'ri:iv   XIII. 

THI:".    SNOW    KOKT    ON    SI.ATrER'S    JIIM. 

The  niemory  of  man,  even  that  of  the  Old- 
est InliJibitaiit.  iiiiinelh  not  back  to  the  time 
when  th'Me  did  not  e.xist  a  feud  between  the 
North  End  .and  th<3  South  find  boys  of  Kiv- 
ermouth. 

Tht;  origin  of  the  ftud  is  involved  in  m\.s- 
tery  ;  it  is  impossible  to  say  which  party  was 
the  first  aggressor  in  the  far-off  anti-revolu- 
tionary ages  ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  the 
youngsters  of  those  antipodal  sections  enter- 
tained a  mortal  hatred  (or  (>ach  other,  and 
that  this  hatred  had  been  handed  down  from 
g-^^'neration  to  generation,  like  Miles  Stand- 
ish's  ]uinch-bowl. 

I  know  not  what  laws,  natural  or  unnatu- 
ral, regulated  the  warmth  of  the  (piarrel  ; 
but  at  some  seasons  it  raged  more  violently 
than  at  others.  This  winter  both  parties 
were  unusually  lively  and  antagonistic, 
(ireat  was  the  wrath  of  the  South-lvnders, 
when  th(w  discov(.red  that  the  North- Knders 
had  thrown  u\>  a  fort  on  the  crown  of  Slat- 
ter's Hill. 

Slatter's  Hill,  or  No-man's-land,  as  it  was 
generally  called,  was  a  rise  of  ground 
covering,  perhaps,  an  acre  and  a  quarter,  sit- 
uated on  an  imaginary  line,  marking  the 
boundary  between  the  two  districts.  An  im- 
mense stratum  of  granite  which  here  and 
there  thrust  out  a  wrinkled  boulder,  pre- 
vented the  site  from  being  used  for  building 
purposes.  The  street  ran  on  either  side  of 
the  hill,  from  one  part  of  which  a  quantity 
of  rock  had  been  removed  to  form  the  un- 
derpining  of  the  new  jail.  This  e.vcavation 
made  the  approach  from  that  point  all  but 
impossible,  especially  when  the  ragged 
ledges  were  a-glitter  with  ice.  You  see  what 
a  spot  it  was  for  a  snow-fort. 

One  evening  twenty  or  thirty  oflheNorth- 
Enders  (juietly  took  possession  of  Slatter's 
Hill,  and  threw  up  a  strong  line  of  breast- 
works, something  after  this  shape  ; — 


The  rear  of  the   intrent:hment,  being  pro- 
tected by    the   quarry,  was   left  open.     The 
walls  were   four   feet    high,  and   twenty- two 
inches  thick,  strengthened  at   the  angles  by  . 
stakes  driven  lirmly  into  the  ground. 


I     Fancy  the  rage  of   the  South-Enders  the 

'ne.\tday,  when  they  spied  our  snowy  citadel, 

ywith  Jack  Harris's  red  silk  pocket-handker- 

.[  chiei  floating  defiantly  from  the  flagstaff. 

In  less  than  an  hour  it  was  known  all  over 
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town,  ill  miirfni-..  ■ 

(tlHs,,.  uoro  the  cieiisive  s  ,  >  ,iM  '^'.^''^'••'•U^" 
'-n  our  S(,otli.i;„,.l  fo,  s!  f,  /;''■?  '•'•^t"wecl 
^'-f;"t>>^.'S,,„,,,;^^,'-^oci  to  attack 

At  two  o  c  O.k  -ill   (1,     /•    ,       "• 
T^'mpl.' Giam^a;'^ ';;,'«;;';'« '-VS  of  Ui. 
emits  as  we  c()ul(i   m  ,  ?       ''^  "■'  nianv  rt 

compart  .sn.nv-balls    t  ild     ,..  '""I'lr..,! 

aua,tinK.lieappn,ac,  of  ;.  '"  '•>'•■■"'"<.' 
eneinv  was  not  slow  i„  ^Jt  '■"'"'">'  '^'^''' 
--<"t>-   strong,  h.ad<.r     y  ^^.?,''aV''^'''""^'^-''' 

ors,  who  drew  „,,  ,„„!  s  ''e<     ■:'"'" '"'""^^ 

As  it  was^  nn,S.s  b  e  fo"';f  "^  ^'''-'  '^''''tle 
t"  occupy  tfij  for  p,.  ,„'''^.;^''''''-^-"'-iers 
ulated  that  the  S-uU  1  i  '"'^r'  '^  "'^^  «t'l'- 
it  only  on  NVY.Ine     1;    "n  1  ^'''•"'•' ''•«-'*^''  t 

foith.nn  to  tako  nosst^li         /''"   ''"'I -six. 

agreed  to  give  up  the  f   ;      i     "^'"'^''    '''1"^ 

»h^•st<n•mypartv^suteelV•  '"f^'*-^'"  *«"  "^ 
one  time  a  footin-    n  th'    ''  '"  "l^taining  at 

able  to  hohl  the  ;:a,  e  or  T"^'"''  '"^"'^  ^^^^e 
""n"t«s-  Both  sides  u-lf  'T''  "-  ^^^o 
PuttniK  pebbles  i„to  ^^^  "  f  ^f  V,"  ^'"^"^ 
^vas  It  premissible  to  use  fr"  '"'^^^'''    ""'• 

A  snowball  soako,l  n    water  "  "'I'','"""'*'""- 
coolwasaprr,jecti>whl'?h  '   ''"''  'e^t  out  to 

had  been.risoM,.   ';;■>,  /"  ^"'""'""^  -^^^^s 
^"^^'th  disastrous  results 


«    '^i'NK.VTCJJKH 


"li 


I    "  •■'■vi.nv  |,a,|  ,,4' ;  "fl*.'"'-'  "TILS.     The 

f -serve  force   u-.«r-,  ^"^'    «'-'Cond      thn 

'->-.  whose  d,^C^7i-«-i  of  the  stron,^ 
fl'-^-t'es,  and  to -irnVr'^  ^" '■'f"""he  scali„. 
l^''^  ';"n'ose  of  Snu,nn:f''"''^''"''''^«/-r 
;,yp'>-'ncibythe  n^^J';'"'''^''^'  ^vho 
"'  V  serve  under  our  "  ^  "^^'f^' '<>  ^aith- 
«^d;an^ed  at  the  do  i!  o  *  ],,  '//^'^  ^'^^^^  ^^----e 

''-'^-;S^a;r^'''^'^;:H..fa„trv. 

;;-^>;tthe;^Sn?2;vX"'r^^^"-^ 

'"t-irduty,  uhen  n.u  .ui  ^  '  ^^  ^^as  also 
jnanu^icture  sn.:;;:  ,  f'^^^^  ei^a.ed,  to 
^'■i"  con.sisted  of  /iv,  T  1^*^  ^'eneraPs 
"'-"Und;er,  with  ,  '"r'r"'^  '^  ''""""g 
'-•airied  the  (iene  -,1  '"''  '''^  '^^ajor,    who 

the  wounded"'  '"'■''^•'•^  and  looked  a ftt 
(reiieral  Mat   \ 

-as  "o  less  wide-Se  i^uIfV"'"""^^'"'-'-. 

'^"^  ■'^'^  "len,  in  order  nt?n     ^^  "Umbering 

target  to  oiu- ,ha,n.    i /"  J'''^''^''^"^  too  big 

'"^  ^"'-f  ^rom  .Id  ernt  ?■'■'■'•  '"^''"^'^  charge 

being  covered    b.    a   .^"'"'•^'.^heir  advanl' 

;-;""ners  posted  in\ife     ;;'-'j/^'^^    ^■•"'"     ^h\' 
P'ovuiedwith  only  two  r    ■^'^,'^'> '^^aler  was 
^'"".  which  wer.  not  t       '"^""t  "^ ammun 
mounted    the  bren^//     ,     "•'^''  "»«il  he  hid 

"':;,f<^--ot:?hS]r'"'""'--'J<i^inS 

-ine  following  rut  .-.l. 

;;^.the  tort  just  p,SL:'n;''''^^ '"^«'■-'■ 

fh'"g  on  earth  coulrl   rt        "^  assault.     No 
^'-^s  after  ,h.^S',,:a:::'^^-^t  the  stated 


rt.  Fla^stali". 
''•f;eneralHarn.sa„dhi,s,af, 

The  -lemy  was  posted  thus  :- 
^    <7 


^"nninition 
iit.-U. 
-rve  corps. 


/./.  Gunners  in  p„sit,on. 
t,-^-  I  he  quarry. 


"■"•The.five  attacking  columns. 


('■I'-  ArtUitrv. 


jt» 


f.  G 


^""alAnKVs  headquarter.. 


^'l  the  coniiiiari. 

tive  corps.     The 

on    the   hillsiilt,. 

i'«  "J<'n  int..  tu-,, 
'hL-  most  sk-ilCiii 
h-'    s.'(:,>„,|,     (,„, 
"f  t'i<:stn.nu,..st 
".'■|'<'l  the  sc-ihri" 
'^'"al  sallies  for 
[•nsoners.    who 
'  <''i'ity  to  faith- 
i"'"l  tJiev  uvre 

ii^ht  iiifantrv 
rations  beyond 
■■•  ^f  \\as  alsf) 
se  en-a^red,  ^^ 

"e  General's 
•"■s  (I  among 
t  Major),  who 
''  looked  after 

"  L^"ininander. 
tJ Imposition  of 
■h  innnberinj,' 
^■'«t'nt  too  big 
'*JP  to  charge 
nt-ir  advance 
f    from     the 
:h  scaler  was 
'  "f  aiiimuni- 
""til  he  had 
"uld  deliver 

the  interior 
sault.  No- 
he  state  of 
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The  t)  riUiiig  nioinciit  had  now  arfive<l. 
If  I  haf'  oi'cn  ^;oinj,'  into  a  n^al  (MV.,'a>;<'ment 
I  louli.  not  have  been  niotv  deeply  iinpressed 
l)v  th<'  importance  of  tlu>  occasion. 

The  fort  opened  fire  first,  --•  a  sinRle 
liall  from  the  dexterons  hand  of  (leneral 
Harris  taking  (iereral  Ames  in  the  veiy  pit 
f)f  his  stomach.  A  cheer  went  up  from  h'ort 
Slatter.  In  an  instant  the  air  was  thick 
with  11vin;j;  missiles,  in  tlie  mi<ls'.  of  which 
wo  dimly  descried  the  stnrmiiif,'  parties 
swcepintj  up  the  hill,  shoulder  to  shoulder. 
'I'he  shouts  of  tin'  leaders,  and  tlie  snow- 
balls burstin:;  liki;  shells  abont  oni  ears, 
made  It  very  lively. 

Not  more  than  a  dozen  of  the  enemy  suc- 
ceevied  in  reachins  thecr'>st  of  the  hill  ;  tive 
of  tht-se  clambered  upon  the  icy  walls,  where 
the>'  were  instantly  grabbed  b\  th'^  le^-s 
ami  ]erkr;d  into  the  fort.  The  ri'st  retired 
contused  aul  bliiuhcl  l)v  our  well-directed 
hre. 

When  (leneral  Harris  iwitl;  his  riu'bt  eye 
bun^'ed  up)  said.  "  Soldiers,  I  rmi  prou'l  of 
you  !"  my  heart  swelled  in  my  bosom. 

The  victory,  however,  had  not  been  with- 
out its  price.  Six  Xorlh-lCnders,  having 
rushed  out  to  harass  the  discinr.hted  enemw 
were  gallantly  cut  off  by  General  Ames  and 
captured.  Among  thc.T'  were  Lii.'utenant 
P.  Whitcomt)  (who  had  no  business  to  join 
in  the  charge,  bi.'ing  weak  in  the  kn<^es),  and 
Captain  Fred  l.angdon,  of  General  Harris's 
staff.  Whilcomb  was  one  of  the  most  nota- 
ble shots  on  our  side,  though  ho  was  not 
much  to  boast  of  in  a  rough-and-tumble 
tisht,  owmj;  to  the  weakness  belore  men- 
tioned. G'jiieral  Ames  put  him  among  the 
gunners,  and  we  vv-ere  cpiickly  made  aware 
ot  the  loss  we  had  sustained,  by  receiving  a 
frequent  artful  ball  which  seemed  to  lijjht 
with  unerring  instinct  (>n  any  nose  that  was 
the  least  bit  exposed.  I  have  known  one  of 
Pepper's  snow-balls,  fired  point-blank,  to 
turn  a  corner  and  hit  a  I'oy  who  considered 
himself  alisolutely  safe. 

But  we  had  no  time  for  vain  regrets.  The 
battle  raged.  .Already  there  were  two  bad 
cases  of  black  eye,  and  one  of  nose-bleed,  in 
the  hospital. 

It  was  f,'lorious  excitement,  those  pell-mell 
onslaughts  and  hand-to-hand  strug'.;les. 
Twice  we  were  within  an  ace  of  being  driven 
from  our  stronghold,  when  General  Harris 
and  his  staff  leaped  recklessly  upon  the 
ramparts  and  hurled  the  besiegers  heels  over 
head  down  hill. 

At  sunset,  the  garri.son  of  Fort  Siatter 
was  still  unconquered,  and  the  South- 
Enders,  in  a  solid  phalanx,  marched  olf 
whistling  "Yankee  Doodle,"  while  we 
cheered  and  jeered  them  until  they  were 
out  of  hearing. 


General  Ames  remained  behind  to  effect 
an  exchange  of  prisoners.  We  held  thirteen 
of  his  men,  ami  \w  eleven  of  ours.  General 
Amt'S  proposed  to  call  it  an  even  thin^'. 
since  manv  of  his  eleven  prisoners  were  oth- 
cers,  while  nearly  all  "in  thirteen  captives 
were  privates.  A  dispute  arising  on  this 
poitit,  the  two  noble  generals  came  to  tisti- 
curts,  and  in  the  fracas  our  brave  command- 
er (,'ot  his  rem.iining  well  eye  badiv  damat,'ed. 
This  difln't  prevent  him  from  writing'  a  gen 
eral  order  the  ne.xt  day.  on  a  slate,  in  which 
he  complimented  the  tn^ops  on  their  heroic 
bliavior 

On  the  followint;  Wedn(!sday  the  siege  was 
renewed.  I  toiget  whethei-  it  was  on  that 
afternoon  or  the  next  that  we  lost  I'ort 
Slatter;  i)Ul  lose  u  we  diil,  with  much 
valuable  ammunition  and  several  men.  .Vftei 
a  series  of  desperate  assa".''  we  forced 
Cieneral  Ames  to  capitidate  ;  .um  lie,  in  turn, 
mad.'  the  place  too  hot  to  hold  u.->.  So  from 
day  to  day  the  tide  ot  batth*  surged  to  and 
fro,  sometimes  favoring  our  arms,  and 
sometimes  those  of  the  enemy. 

General  Amt>s  handled  his  men  with  great 
skill  ;  his  deadliest  foe  could  not  deny  that. 
Once  he  out-generalled  our  commander  m 
the  following  manner:  He  massed  his  gun- 
ners on  our  left  .and  opcncnl  a  brisk  hre,  un- 
der cover  of  which  a  single  company  (six 
men)  advanced  on  that  angle  of  the  fort. 
Our  reserves  on  the  right  rushed  ovt^r  to 
(h  fend  the  threatened  point.  Meanwhile, 
fonr  companies  of  the  enemy's  scalers  made 
a  detour  round  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and 
daslied  into  Fort  SlaMer  without  opposition. 
.\t  the  same  moment  General  .Ames's  gun- 
ners closed  in  on  our  left,  and  there  we  were 
between  two  fires.  Of  course  we  had  to 
vacate  the  fort.  A  cloud  rested  on  General 
Harris's  military  reputation  until  his 
superior  tactics  enabled  him  to  dispossess 
the  enemv. 

.As  the  winter  wore  on,  the  war-spirit 
waxed  fiercer  and  fiercer.  At  length  the 
prtivisio  1  against  using  heavy  substances  in 
the  snow-balls  was  disregarded.  .A  ball 
stuck  full  of  sand-bird  shot  came  tearing  into 
Fort  Shatter.  In  retaliation.  General  itarris 
ordered  a  broadside  of  shell  ;  i  e.  snow-balls 
containing  marbles.  After  this,  both  sides 
never  failed  to  freeze  their  ammunition. 

It  was  no  longer  child's  play  to  march  up 
to  the  walls  of  Fort  Slatter,  nor  was  the 
position  of  the  besieged  less  perilous.  At 
every  assault  three  or  four  boys  on  each  side 
were  disabled.  It  was  not  an  infrequent 
occurrence  for  the  combatants  to  hold  up  a 
Hag  of  truce  while  they  removed  some  in- 
sensible comrade. 

Matters  grew  worse  and  worse !  Seven 
North-Knders  had  been  seriouslv  wounded, 
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and  a  dnzon  South-Enders  were  reported 
on  the  sick  list.  The  selectmen  nf  the  town 
awoke  to  the  fnct  of  what  was  going  on,  and 
detailed  a  possr  of  police  to  prevent  further 
disturbanct;.  The  boys  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  South-Enders  as  it  happened,  finding 
themselves  assailed  in  the  rear  and  on  the 
flank,  turned  round  and  attempted  to  beat 
off  the  watchmen.  In  this  they  were 
sustained  by  numerous  volunteers  ivom  the 
fort,  who  looked  upon  the  interference  as 
tyrannical. 

The  watch  were  iletermined  fel'.ows,  and 
char,i,'ed  the  boys  valiantly,  driving  them  all 
into  the  fort,  where  we  made  common  cause, 
hghting  side  by  side  'ike  the  best  of  friends. 
In  vain  the  four  guardians  of  the  peace 
rushed  up  the  hdl,  flourishing  their  clubs 
and  calling  upon  us  to  surrender.  They 
could  not  get  within  ten  yards  of  the  fort, 
our  hre  was  so  destructive,  lu  one  of  the 
onsets  a  man  named  Mugridge,  more  valor- 
ous than  his  peers,  threw  himself  upon  the 
parapet,  wlun  he  was  seized  Lw  twenty  pairs 
of  hands,  an<l  liragged  inside  the  breast- 
work, where  fifteen  boys  sat  down  on  him  to 
keep  him  quiet. 

Perceiving  that  it  was  impossible  with 
their  small  number  to  dislodge  us,  the  watch 
sent  for  reinforcements.  Their  call  was 
responded  to,  not  only  by  the  whole  con- 
stabulary force  (eight  men),  but  by  a  numer- 
ous l)ody  of  citizens,  who  had  become 
alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  a  riot.  This 
formidable  array  brought  us  to  our  senses  : 
we  began  to  think  that  maybe  discretion  was 
the  better  part  of  valor.  deneral  Harris 
and  General  .\mes,  with  their  respective 
staffs,  held  a  council  of  Aar  m  the  hospital, 
and  a  backward  movenif^nt  was  decided  on. 
So,  after  one  grand  farewell  volley,  we  fled. 
sliding,  jumping,  rolling,  tumbling  down  the 
ciuarry  at  the  rear  of  the  fort,  and  escaped 
without  losing  a  man. 

15ut  we  lost  I'ort  Slatter  forever.  Those 
battle-scarred  ramparts  were  razed  to  the 
ground,  and  humilating  ashes  s])rinkled  over 
the  historic  spot,  near  which  a  solitary  lynx- 
eyed  policeman  was  seen  prowling  from  time 
to  time  during  the  rest  of  the  winter. 

The  event  passed  into  a  legend,  and 
afterwanls,  whi>n  later  instances  of  pluck 
and  endurance  wore  spoken  of,  the  boys 
would  say,  "  Hy  golly!  you  ought  to  have 
been  at  the  fights  on  Skitter's  Hill  I" 


rii.\iTi:K  .\i\'. 

'iiii';  (Krisic  oi'  riiK  iiiu.i'iiiN. 

It  was  spring  again.  Th  j  snow  had  faded 
away  like  a  dream,  and  we  were  awakened, 
so  to  speak,  by  the  sudden  chirping  ol  robins 


in  our  back  gard^Mi.  Marvellous  trruisfor- 
malion  of  snow-drifts  into  lilacs,  wonderous 
miracle  of  the  unfolding  leaf  !  We  read  in  the 
HiAy  13ook  how  our  Saviour,  ai  the  marriage 
feast,  changed  tin.-  water  into  wine  ;  we 
pause  and  wontler;  but  every  hi)ur  a  greater 
miracle  is  wrought  at  our  very  feet,  if  we 
have  but  eyes  to  see  it. 

I  had  now  l)een  ,1  year  at  Ki vermouth.  If 
you  tlo  not  know  what  sort  of  boy  I  was,  it 
is  not  because  1  have  nt  been  frank  with 
vou.  Of  my  progress  at  school  I  say  little' 
for  this  IS  a  sti>ry,  pure  ,-ind  simple,  and  not 
a  treatise  on  education.  Behold  me,  how- 
ever, well  up  in  most  of  the  classes.  I  have 
worn  my  Latin  grammar  into  tatters,  and 
am  in  the  first  book  of  Virgil.  I  interlard 
my  conversation  at  home  with  easy  quota- 
tions from  that  poet,  and  impress  Taptain 
Nutter  with  a  lofty  notion  of  my  learning.  I 
am  likewise  translating  Les  .\ventures  do 
Telemaque  from  trie  I'rench,  and  shall 
tackle  Blair's  Lectures  the  next  term.  I  am 
ashamed  of  my  crude  CiMuposition  about 
The  Horse,  and  can  do  better  now.  Some- 
times my  head  almost  aches  with  the  variety 
ot  my  knowledge.  1  consider  Mr.  (inmshaw 
the  greatest  scholar  that  ever  lived,  and  1 
ilon't  know  >vhich  I  would  rather  be,— a 
learned  man  like  liim,  or  a  circus-rider. 

My  thoughts  revert  to  this  particular 
spring  more  frecjuently  than  to  any  other 
period  of  my  boyhood,  for  it  was  marked  by 
an  event  that  left  an  indelible  impression  on 
my  memory.  As  I  pen  these  pages,  I  feel 
that  I  am  writing  of  something  which 
happened  yesterday,  so  vividly  it  all  comes 
back  tcj  me. 

Every  Kivermouth  boy  looks  upon  the 
sea  as  being  in  some  wav  mixed  uji  with  his 
dt'stiny.  While  he  is  yet  a  baby  Iving  in  his 
craiUe,  he  hears  the  dull,  far-off  boom  of  the 
Ineakers  :  when  he  is  older,  he  wrmders  bv 
the  sandy  shore,  watching  the  waves  that 
come  jilungiug  up  the  beach  like  white- 
m.aned  .se.i-horses,  .'s  Thoreau  calls  them  ; 
his  eve  follows  the  lessening  sail  as  it  fades 
into  the  blue  horizon,  and  he  burns  for  the 
lime  when  he  sliall  stand  on  the  (pi.-irter- 
deck  of  iiis  own  shi]\  and  go  s:iiliiig  proudly 
across  that  mysterious  waste  of  w;iters. 

Then  the  fwii  itself  is  full  of  hints  ;in  1 
llavors  of  the  sea.  The  gables  and  ro(>fs  of 
the  houses  facing  eistward  a;e  covered  with 
red  rust,  like  the  flukes  of  old  anchors  ;  -1 
salty  smell  perva^K  s  the  air,  and  deiiM-  gray 
ft)gs,  the  very  breath  of  Ocean,  peritnlically 
creep  up  into  the  quiet  streets  ami  envelop 
everything.  Tiie  terrihc  storms  th.'it  ki'ih 
tht!  coast  ;  the  kelp  and  s[)ars,  and  .some- 
times the  bodies  of  drowned  men,  tossed  on 
shore  by  the  scornful  waves  ;  the  shipvards, 
tilt;  wharves,  and   the   tawnv  fleet  of  tishiug- 
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smacks  vearly  littod  out  at  ivut^rmoutli. — 
these  things,  and  a  hundred  others,  feed  the; 
imagination  anil  till  the  Inain  of  every 
healthv  liov  with  ilreams  of  adventure.  FIc 
learns  to  swim  almost  as  soon  as  he  can 
walk;  he  draws  in  with  his  mither's  milk 
the  art  of  handling  an  oar  ;  he  is  born  a 
sailor,  whatever  he  may  turn  out  to  be  after- 
wards. 

To  own  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  a  row- 
boat  is  his  earliest  ambition.  Xo  wonder 
that  1.  born  to  thi.s  life,  and  coming  back  to 
it  with  freshest  sympathies,  should  have 
caught  the  prevailing  infection.  No  wonder 
I  longed  to  buy  a  part  of  the  trim  little  sail- 
boat J)olphin,  which  chanced  just  then  to  be 
in  the  market.  This  was  in  the  latter  jiart 
of  M.iy. 

Three  shares,  at  five  cu"  six  dollars  each,  I 
forgot  which,  had  already  been  taken  by 
Phil  .\d,!ms.  I'red  Langdon.  and  Hinny  Wal- 
lace. The  tourth  and  remaining  share  hung 
fire.  Unless  a  purchaser  cf)uld  bi»  found  for 
this,  tiie  bargain  was  to  fall  through. 

I  am  afraid  1  required  but  slight  urging  to 
join  in  the  investment.  I  had  four  dollars 
and  fifty  cents  on  hand,  and  the  treasurer 
of  the  Centipedes  advanced  me  the  brdance, 
receiving  my  siher  pencil-case  as  ample  se- 
curity. It  was  a  proud  moment  when  I  stood 
on  the  wharf  with  my  partners,  inspecting 
the  Dolphin,  moored  at  the  foot  of  a  very 
slippery  flight  of  steps,  She  was  paintn. 
white  with  a  green  stripe  outside,  and  on  the 
stern  a  yellow  Dolphin,  with  its  scarlet  mouth 
wide  open,  stared  with  a  surprised  ex})res- 
sion  at  its  own  reflection  in  the  water.  The 
boot  was  agn.'at  bargain 

1  whirled  my  cap  in  the  an,  and  ran  to  the 
stairs  leading  down  to  the  whirf  when  a 
hand  was  laid  gently  on  my  snoulder,  1 
turned,  and  faced  ( 'a}'tain  Nutter.  I  never 
saw  such  an  old  sharp-eye  as  he  was  in  those 
days. 

i  knew  he  wouldn't  be  angry  with  me  tor 
buying  a  row-boat  ;  but  1  also  knew^  that  the 
little  bowsprit  suggesting  ajib,  and  the  taper- 
ing mast  reaily  for  its  few  square  feet  of  can- 
vas, were  trilles  not  likely  to  meet  his  at)- 
proval.  .\s  far  as  nnving  on  th(>  rivei', 
among  the  wharves,  was  concerned,  the 
Captain  had  long  since  withdrawn  his  de- 
cided objections,  having  convinced  himself, 
by  going  out  with  me  sevcal  times,  that  I 
could  manage  a  pair  of  sculls  a  well  as  any- 
body, 

I  was  right  in  my  surmises.  1  le command- 
ed me,  in  th^  most  emphatic  terms,  never 
to^oout  in  the  Dolphin  without  leaving  the 
mast  in  the  boat-house.  This  curtailed  my 
anticipated  sport,  but  the  pleasufi  of  hav- 
ing a  pull  whenever  I  wanted  it  remained. 
I    never    disobeyed    the    Captaii.  s    orders 


touching  the  sail,  though  1  sometimes  ex- 
tended my  row  beyond  the  points  he  had  in- 
dicated. 

The  river  was  dangerous  for  sail-bont';. 
S(iualls,  without  the  :;!ightest  warning,  were 
of  frequent  occurrence  ;  scarcely  a  year 
passed  that  six  or  seven  persons  were  not 
drowned  under  the  very  windows  of  the 
town,  and  these,  oddly  enough,  were  general- 
ly st;a-captaius.  who  either  did  not  under- 
stand the  river,  or  lacked  the  skili  to  handle 
a  small  craft. 

.\  knowledge  of  such  disasters,  one  of 
which  I  witnessed,  consoled  mc  somewhat 
when  I.  saw  I'hil  .\dams  skimming  over  the 
water  in  a  spanking  breeze  with  every 
stitch  of  canvas  set.  There  were  few  better 
yachtsmen  than  I'hil  .\dams  He  usually 
went  sailing  alone,  for  both  I'red  Langdon 
and  I'.inny  Wallace  were  under  the  same  re- 
strictions I  was. 

Not  long  after  the  purchase  of  the  boat 
we  planned  ,\n  excursion  to  Sandpeep  Island, 


the  last  of  the   islam 


in 


the   harbor      We 


proposed  to  start  earlv  iu  the  morning,  and 
return  with  the  tide  iu  the  moonlight.  Our 
only  difficulty  was  to  obtain  a  whole  day's 
exemption  from  school,  the  customai"\'  iialf- 
holiday  not  being  long  enough  for  our  pic- 
nic. Somehow,  we  couldn't  work  it  ;  but 
fortune  arranged  it  for  us.  I  may  say  here, 
that,  whatever  "Ise  I  did,  I  never  played 
truant  ("  hookey     wi;  called  it)  in  my  life. 

One  afternoon  the  four  owners  of  the 
Dolphin  exchanged  .significant  glances  when 
Mr.  Cnmshaw  announced  from  the  desk 
that  there  would  be  no  school  the  following 
day,  he  having  just  received  intelligence  of 
the  death  of  his  uncle  at  l^oston.  I  was 
sincerely  attached  to  Mr.  (irimshaw,  but  I 
am  afraid  that  the  death  of  his  uncle  did  not 
affect  me  as  it  ought  to  have  done. 

We  were  up  before  sunrise  the  next  morn- 
ing, in  or.ier  lo  take  advantage  of  lh(»  flood 
tiu'\  which  vvaits  for  no  man.  Our  prepara- 
tions tor  the  cruise  were  made  the  previous 
evening.  In  tlu^  wav  e>f  c^atables  and  drink- 
ables, we  had  storeil  ii;  tiie  siern  (^f  the 
Dolphin  a  generous  !>ag  of  hard-tack  (for 
the  chowder),  a  piece  of  pork  to  fry  the  cun- 
lU'rs  in,  three  gigantic  aiiple-pie.,  ib()':ght  at 
I'ettingil'sl,  half  a  dozen  lemons,  and  a  keg 
of  s]uing-watt  r, — the  last-named  article  we 
slung  over  the  side,  tt)  keep  it  cool,  as  soon 
as  we  got  underway.  The  crockery  and 
the  bricks  for  our  camp-stove  we  j)laced  in 
the  bows  with  the  groceries,  which  incduded 
sugar,  peppiM",  salt,  and  a  bottle  of  pickles. 
I'hil  "^dams  C'  ..o  lOuted  to  the  outfit  a  small 
tent  of  unl)leached  cotton  cloth,  under  which 
we  intended  to  tak'-  our  nooning. 

We  unshipped  the  mast,  threw  in  an  extra 
oar,  and  were  ready  to  embark.       I    tlo  not 
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'  ch-scoverv,   felt   In  f    ,;'"''^'''^'"    ^'"vase      f 

"-'P','na.ce  tiLt^li^.  7-^P-n.sibilitv'  and 
""  the  middle  sea  o?  he  ''?",  '"^'  ■'^'^  ^  '"^at 
^^'-/^-tin,   in    the   row,oc"^^'';"'^^'''-'^^'^v 

.;^    "^-edtoUe  •"•/;^''^^^'•^^-^p'-"- 
^"    «ai!   or   row   hot  ?-,■'' ,'''-^J'l'^^J  f^ot 

^^'thi„.  would  .^'m^p; /:"';"■•  ^^'  «-^^'   us  off. 
['/•er  in  such   a  cr"^-  "  u^°  ""^  '^"  t^'e 

'behold  us  ai.ve  a^a  n    an  ^     'Y   ^-^^^^^--t   to 
^vet  blanket  over  Ue  e.^'V""'  '"  t^^'-"^^  a 

said  Charley,  ca,l""•^^1?"^^l^■t,me  of, t 
drop  ,n  at  old  Ne^^bury■s '■^/v"'^-     "  ^ '^^ 
t^^«  Pansh  imdertakeri    -,n  i  P^'^^^'bury  was 
I  go  along!"  ^^      ''"'' Jc-ave  \rord,  as 

"Bosh  !"  muttered   Phn    \  j 
tiie   boat-hook  into  fl/        ■'^'^■""''^'  sticking 
^v-harf,  and  se  d  n  "  '     n''''?''^-f''^'^«  "f  the 
---^-'.s  towards  t^e^c,'  rem    ^'''"  ^'''^'^^  ^--' 

^ow  calm  and  loreK      '      • 
«  "Pple  .stirred   mtle'^,'^^  ''"'''  '''''  •'     ^'"t 
?^fy  ^V  f,e  sharp  cm Ja'ter-'f"'"^"'^"'  ^^'■^'^'^n 
^^'^^nv.    as   round   a/dT  f  ""'■'■">■  C''»tt. 

r-"S.^l;S^^irnmd  us,  aud  we 
f'-'metimes  we  co  d?\lm    f  l'"^  "'   '''^'''"^^i-'^ 
'  \'^"-it-hook  the  she  V  „:''  "  m    ''^"'^'  ^^'^'^  "">■ 

As  we  neare)    ti,  '''      '^"''''5  »"  either  siH^ 

J'«'^^brc:;:Snowandr^'''^^'^'^^^-^^^ 
^^-ter,  shook  the  ^^Z  T''''''^  '''^  ^^"^ 
''"^i  gently  lifted  thit^  f  ^^""'  the  foliage 
j;^''^'""galo;,g^^^^^-i^i;-t-wreathsti;;:t 
of  our  oars  and  the  dm,  '  '"^:'i^"'><i  <iip 
J«  bu-ds  seemed  ^''^:>-  '-'tterings  .If 
than  break  the  enH,?,/^  ''  '"'''■  '-''ther 
'•eigned  ai,ove  us     '"^'^'"^ted     silence    that 

t"n.;,s;;;i.:^t-^rth^°yT^'"— '< 

'"^'  ^^l^en    we  flowed  ^         ^'^'''^^ious  morn- 
^-,'>  a  river  U^TZ;:::r    '"  ^^  ^''y  boat 

^''';hr'\.Sie?'L::4;n'''^"'-"^^'^<^ 

l^^^-7  of  Sandpeep'-Ts  ;  ,d  "-r""^""^^'^^' 
'^f    I  have  said    before    \  ,      "''   '^^^nd, 

^■^"•^ter,  one  side  of  iu  ''  "^^'  last  of  the 
f«-  \Ve  landel  :;  ,^^;"J  ^^'^^f -i  bv  th^ 
sands  and  quiet  w  te     .  >      r"'''"^'  ^^e  slop 

"-•^  -t^^';,^- j;^  two  to  transport 
encampment.  H  ivi?,  ''^^'^'^^'  ^or  the 
"■'^■"gthef,veoa,?tos,nHr'''''r'    '''''    tent! 

^- -tour  lines.  a,Ki^:'i:r;;jtr;i^ 
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seaward  to  fish      Tt   . 

but  we  were  lurl-,  1  ,  '■'"''■  ^"i'  cunn.-. 

^^'^--r.j;:^:;^lt:^t^-,^a    plump^^,|;V 
1  o  skin  the  /l«li    i      , V      "'*'^^'  silver. 

-ok  the  chowcW  k  em'  '?■'■  ''?^^'-«'  ^-i 
'"""■■'^-  Th..  fresh  ah  nwli-'^^^^^'-^-^ttw 
.^'^■eu   us  the  appet  tes      f    ^'^f  ^'^^^^-cise  ha,i 

"^■^^ture  was  readv  for  our  H  "T  '^'''  '^''^'^ 
I  sliall  not  insult  hr-i"'"'^'^'^  ^^^"cers 
the  seabord  by  t.-ll  n'  t  ■\'^''"^'"^'^tion  on 
'«  a  chowder  co  n  omKllr'  ^^  clelectabl. 
Robinson  Crusoe  f?«  '"^'i  eaten  in  thi. 

^^bo  live  niiand    a^?  r"-     ^^  ^'''  'be  br'; 

them  ,.What\vaste/tive"''"v  t  P'^*-^'  ^-• 
the  delights  of  a  chm  f  i  ^°^  ^"  '^'"o^v 
^bpwder,  to  be  i^oi'am     r -^'-    "^^^   to   lay, 

Ho^v  happy  ;"  w, ,  ^  '"^-'^couse  ! 
crossde,ggedUthe,;'^,"„;r'  four,  sitting 
■m-.g-.rating  .ea-bree^'  li  ^  •^'■'''''^'  ^^'tb  tin: 
through  our  hai  '  u, ''  "^"".«  g'atefulb, 
^•^''•'^bfe,  and  how'r-,\;f  ""  J^-^'^-"^  thin, 
'''^^th,  that  lurks  n  1  f  ''-^"'"'^^l  death,-.: 
was  so  near  '  '  i''easant  ],iaces,  and 

^-''v-::!s^rKd?:r'  r--^  <'-^ 

"■F';'>^-  -^asnoneof  h^^f"'  °^  fveet-fern 
w'thout  imminent  nsl  of  ""■'■'' '^°"'d indulge 
'-'lb  on  one  pretext  <r\  "f^^""^"!?  sick,  we 
Phn  smokei  bv  h- n^j;;"''^-.  declined.'and 

^'-'nrci^S.iST'^'^   ''>-'-•  -d  we 
^vbich  had  been  th     w^   '"V  ^"  the  jackets 

«!lf-'f !  large  -p.:  i;^";^f«,;,'- '--h  and 
Iceland  mo.ss.  vvhich  n?  °  '^  ba-ry-woven 
\^ashed  to  these  .sho  -'es  .h  '''''"  '^^•'^°"-'^'  bs 
ducks  ;,nd  drakes.   LkI   th         /'^  l''^>'^d  at 

•^uhKnemly  low,  we  went    n'l.H'  '''''  ^'^'"g 
Piefore  our  bath  bathing. 

had  come  over  the  sl^""  "''^'''^ ""  -^bght  change 
^-'"uds  scudded  We'^.V,;;';^  '^^  ■•  fl^ecy-white 
"^oan  from  the  i!'.^  ;V>^'"^' ^"d  a  muilled 
bo'n  time  to  time  .-i  mi  .''''"^''''  ""''  ^^'irs 
^   t'-^w  hurried  d-on^  ''  '"''''"'^  dressing 

d;;^^'n,  andweadjoirn,   vV;;;    '^"^^    ''^Pi"« 
tbe  passing  of  the  s.juall  "^  ^"  •^^^'"t 

^dam^  ^It'won'?';^  '"^■^'^^•••'  ^aid  I>hil 
7  11  be  as  simT  as  ^r,'^-^'^^''^  Wow.  and 
'^f  tent,  particuk,;]  .  if';?,"  ^  '■"^'.  here  in 
'-^de  whicJ,  some  of  you  feM  ""  *''''^*  '*-^'"on- 
niake."  '>""  ^''"'.ws  were  going  to 

.    b^.v  an  oversiL'hf   fin.,  i 
'"  ^he  boat,     j'lnnv    vnn"""'  ^'""'^  ^^^^^  1^^ 
g"  for  them.  ^  ^^'^bace  volunteered  to 
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i  earlv-  Am-  cuiinci 
''^  to  catch  as  nice 
A    c:()(i     for     ,),, 
y  secured.     At  !,., 

Jn   a   plurnp   Jit',|^ 
t'l  flakv  silver 

',""•  (ii-eplace,  an. 

'J"fy  the  next  tu  ' 
'I  the  exercise  Jja, 
'  wolves,  and  u. 
fie  tune  the  savorv 
-:lam-shell  saucers 
'"X  generation  o^i 
in  how  delectabl, 

and  eaten  in  thi'; 
As  for  the  bovs 

V  naught  of  such 
Y"n  of  piety  f,„, 

■  ^'ot  to  know 
y^";'.  not  to  ]o\t. 
'"o-scouse  ! 
'^■•'  four,  sitting 
t  Rrass,  uith  thv 
^^''"«    Ki-atefulh 

a  joyous  thinj. 
eemed  death,- 
ant  j)laces,  ami 

''  Adams  drew 

of    sweet-fern 

ty  could  indulf,'e 

"iiniH:  sick,  we 

cit'clined,  and 


V  this,  and  we 
?"  the  jackets 
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us   the   slip  and   return   to  port  minus   her 
passengers." 

•'  That  it  wouM,"  answered  Binny, 
scraml>ling  d<i\>.-n  the  rocks. 

Sandpt.-ep  Island  is  a  diamond-shaped, — 
one  point  running  out  into  the  sea,  and  the 
Other  looking  towards  the  town.  Our  tent 
was  on  the  river-side.  Through  the  Dolphin 
•was  also  on  the  same  side,  it  lay  out  of  sight 
by  the  beach  at  the  farther  extremity  of  the 
island. 

Binn_\-  Wallace  hati  been  absent  five  or 
six  minutes,  when  we  heard  him  calling  t)ur 
sevi  ral  names  in  tones  that  indicated  distress 
or  surjirise,  wo  coukl  nt)t  tell  which.  Our 
fir.st  thought  was,  "The  boat  has  broken 
adrift  !' 

We  sjruiig  to  our  feet  and  hastined  down 
to  the  beach.  C^n  turning  the  bluff  which 
hid  the  mooring-place  from  our  view,  we 
found  the  conjecture  correct.  Not  onl\ 
was  the  Dolphin  afloat,  but  poor  little  Bin- 
ny Wallace  was  standing  in  the  bows  with 
hi^  arms  stretched  helplessly  towards  us,— 
drifting  out  to  sea  ! 

"  Head  the  boat  in  shore!  '  shouted  Phil 
Ad;ims. 

Wallace  ran  to  the  tiller  ;  but  the  sliglit 
cockle-shell  merely  swung  round  and  drifted 
broadside  on.  (),  if  wo  had  but  a  single 
scull  in  the  Dolphin  I  " 

"  C.an  you  swim  it?"  cried  .\dam.-^,  des- 
perately, using  his  hand  as  a  speaking-trum- 
pet, fcr  the  distance  between  the  boat  ami 
the  island  widened  momently. 

jiinny  Wallace  looked  down  at  the  sea, 
which  was  coxered  with  white  caps,  and 
made  a  despairing  gesture.  He  knew,  and 
we  knew,  that  the  stoutest  swimmer  could 
not  live  forty  seconds  ir  those  angry  waters. 

-V  wild,  insane  light  came  into  I'hil  Adams 
eyes,  as  he  stood  knee-deep  in  the  l.)oiling 
surf,  and  for  an  instant  1  think  he  meditated 
jilunging  into  thi;  ocean  after  tlio  receding 
boat. 

The  sky  darkened,  and  an  ugly  look  stole 
rapidly  ov(  "  the  broken  stirface  of  the  sea. 

Pinny  Wallace  half  rose  from  his  seat  in 
the  stern,  and  waved  his  hand  to  us  in  token 
of  farewell.  In  spite  of  the  distanc  •,  increas- 
ingevery  instant,  we  could  see  his  face  plait; - 
ly.  The  anxious  expression  it  wore  at  first 
had  passed.  It  was  pale  and  meek  now,  and 
I  l(jve  to  think  there  was  a  kind  of  halo 
about  it.  like  that  which  painters  place 
around  the  foreheatl  of  a  saint.  So  he  drift- 
ed away 

The  sky  grew  darker  and  darker.  It  was 
only  by  straining  our  eyes  through  the  un- 
natural twilight  that  we  could  keep  the  Dol- 
phin in  sight.  The  figure  of  Binny  Wallace 
was  no  longer  visible,  fi>r  the  boat  itself  had 
dwindled  tu  a  mere  white  dot  on  the  black 


water.  Now  we  lost  it.  and  our  hearts  stop- 
ped throbbing  ;  and  now  thi"  speck  appeared 
again,  for  an  instant,  on  the  crest  of  a  high 
wave. 

b'lnally,  it  wi>nt  out  like  a  spark,  and  we 
saw  it  iv  more.  'I'h.en  we  gazed  at  each 
other,  and  dared  not  spe^'ik. 

.Vbsorbed  in  following  the  course  of  the 
boat,  we  had  scarcely  nuticed  the  huddled 
inky  cbnuls  that  sagged  dowui  all  arouuid  us. 
From  thi^se  threatening  masses,  seamed  at 
intervals  with  pale  lightniu';,  there  now 
burst  a  heavy  peal  of  thunder  that  shook  the 
ground  under  our  feet,  A  sudtlen  .([uall 
struck  the  sea,  ploughing  deep  wdiite  furrows 
into  it,  and  at  the  same  instant  a  single 
piercing  shriek  rose  above  the  tempest,  — the 
fright'Mied  cry  of  a  gull  swooping  over  the 
ishuid.     How  it  startled  us  ! 

It  was  impossible  an)'  longer  to  keep  our 
footing  on  the  beach.  The  wind  and  the 
breakers  would  have  swept  us  into  the  ocean 
if  we  had  not  clung  to  each  other  with  the 
desperation  of  drowning  men.  Taking  ad- 
vantage of  a  momentary  lull,  we  crawled  up 
the  sands  on  our  hands  and  knees,  and, 
pausing  in  the  lee  of  the  granite  ledge  to 
gain  breath,  returned  to  the  camp,  where 
we  found  that  the  gale  had  snapped  all  the 
fastenings  of  the  tent  but  one.  Held  by 
this,  the  jiuffed-out  canvas  swayed  in  the 
wind  like  a  baloon.  It  was  a  task  of  sotne 
difficulty  to  secure  it,  which  we  did  by  beat- 
ing down  the  canvas  with  the  oa's. 

After  several  trials,  we  succeeded  in  set- 
ting up  the  tent  on  the  leeward  side  of  the 
ledge.  J  Winded  by  the  vivid  llashes  of  light- 
ning, an  1  drenched  by  the  ram,  which  feU 
in  tMrieiits,  we  crept,  half  ikail  with  fear 
and  anguish,  under  our  tlims\  shelter. 
Neither  the  anguish  nor  the  I'ear  was  on 
our  own  account,  for  we  were  cdinparatively 
safe,  but  for  poor  little  I'>inny  Wallace, 
driven  out  to  sfa  m  the  merciless  gale.  We 
shuddered  to  think  of  him  in  that  trail  shell, 
drifting  on  iindon  to  his  grave,  the  sky  rent 
with  lightning  over  his  hea<l  and  the  green 
abysses  yawning  beneath  him.  Wt>  fell  to 
crying,  the  three  of  us,  and  cried  I  know- 
not  hov  long. 

Meanwhile  the  storm  raged  with  aug- 
mented fui>.  We  were  obliged  to  hold  on 
to  the  r  ipes  of  the  tent  to  prevent  it  blow- 
ing away.  Tin;  spray  from  the  river  leaped 
several  yards  up  the  rocks  and  clutched  at 
us  malignantly.  The  very  island  trembled 
with  the  concussions  of  tlie  sea  beating 
upcm  it,  and  at  times  I  fancied  that  it  had 
broken  loose  from  its  foundation,  and  was 
floating  off  with  us.  The  breakers,  streaked 
with  angry  phospomus,  were  fearful  to  look 
at. 

The  wind  rose  higher  and  higher,  cutting 
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long  slits  in  the  tent,  through  which  the 
rain  poured  incessantly.  To  complete  the 
sum  of  (inr  miseries,  the  night  was  at  hand. 
It  came  down  suddenly,  at  last,  like  a  cur- 
tain, shutting  m  Sandpeep  Island  from  all 
the  world. 

It  was  a  dirty  night,  as  the  sailers  say. 
The  darkness  was  something  Tiat  could  be 
felt  as  well  as  seen,  —  it  pressed  down  upon 
one  with  a  coUl,  clammy  toi.  '...  Gazing 
into  the  h(^llow  blackness,  all  sorts  of 
imaginable  shapes  seemed  to  start  forth 
from  vacancy,  —  brdliant  colors,  stars, 
prisms,  and  dancing  lights.  What  boy, 
lying  awake  at  night,  has  not  amused  or 
terrified  himself  by  peoplirg  the  spaces 
around  his  bed  witii  these  phenomena  ot 
his  own  eyes  ? 

"  I  say."  whispered  Fred  Langdon,  at 
length,  clutching  my  hand,  "  don't  you  see 
things — ou^  there — in  the  dark  ?' 

"Yes,  yes,-— Binny  Wallace's  face!" 

I  added  to  my  own  nervousness  by  making 
this  avowal  ;  though  for  the  last  ten  minutes 
I  had  seen  little  besides  that  star-pale  face 
with  its  angelic  hair  and  brows.  First  a 
slim  yellow  circle,  like  the  nimbus  lound 
the  moon,  took  shape  and  grew  sharp  against 
the  darkness  ;  then  this  faded  gradually,  and 
there  was  the  Face,  wearing  the  same  sad. 
sweet  look  it  wore  when  he  waved  his  hand 
to  us  across  the  awful  water.  This  ojitical 
illusion  kept  repeating  itself. 

"  And  I  too,"  said  Adams.  "  I  see  it  every 
now  and  then,  outside  there.  What  would 
n't  I  give  if  it  really  was  poor  little  Wallace 
looking  in  at  us  1  Oh  boys,  how  shall  we 
dare  to  go  back  to  the  town  without  him  ? 
I  've  wished  a  hundred  times,  since  we'vv' 
been  sitting  here,  that  I  was  in  his  place, 
alive  or  dead  !  ' 

We  dreaded  the  apjiroacli  of  morning  as 
much  as  we  longed  fur  it.  The  morning 
would  tell  us  all.  W'as  it  possible  for  the 
Dolphin  to  outride  such  a  storm  ?  There 
was  a  light-house  on  Mackerel  Reel,  which 
lav  directlv  in  the  course  the  boat  had  taken, 
when  it  disappeared.  If  the  Dolphin  had 
caught  on  this  reef,  perhaps  l>iiin.v  W'diace 
was  safe.  I'erhajis  his  cries  had  b(!en  heard 
by  the  keeper  of  the  light  The  man  owned 
a  life-boat,  and  had  iv^scued  several  people. 
Who  could  tell  ' 

Such  were  thf»  questions  we  asked  our- 
selves again  and  again,  as  we  lay  in  each 
other's  arms  waiting  for  daybreak.  What 
an  endless  night  it  was!  I  have  known 
months  that  rlid  not  seem  so  long 

Our  position  was  irksome  rather  than 
perilous  ;  for  the  day  was  certain  to  bring  us 
relief  from  the  town,  where  our  ]irolonged 
absence,  together  with  the  storm,  had  no 
-doubt   excited    the   liveliest   alarm    for  our 


safety.     But  the  cold,  the  darkness,  and  tt:    \\i 
suspense  were  hard  to  bear.  ;,jj 

Our  soaked  jackets  had  chilled  us  to  tlv 
bone       To    kc  ji   warm,     we    lay    huddl'' 
together  so  closely  that  we  could  hear  our 
hearts  beat  above  the   tumult    of  sea    an: 
sky. 

After  a  wliile  we  grew  very  hungry,  no- 
having  broken  our  fast  since  earlv  in  thi 
day.  The  rain  had  turned  the  hard-tack 
into  a  sort  of  doutrh  :  b"*-  it  was  better  tha- 
nothing. 

W^e  used  to  hjigh  at  Fred  Langdon  for 
always  carrying  in  his  pocket  a  small  vial 
of  essence  of  peppermint  or  sassafras,  a  feu- 
drops  of  which,  sprinkled  on  a  lump  of  loaf 
sugar,  he  seemed  to  consider  a  great  luxurv 
I  don't  know  what  would  have  become  ot 
us  at  this  cri.sis,  if  it  had  n't  been  for  that 
omnipresent  bottle  of  hot  stuff.  We  poured 
the  stinging  liquid  over  our  sugar,  which 
had  kept  dry  in  a  sardine-box,  and  warmed 
ourselves  with  frequent  doses. 

After  four  or  five  hours  the  rain  ceased 
the  wind  died  away  to  a  moan,  and  the  sea 
— no  longer  raging  like  a  maniac-  sobbed 
and  sobbed  with  a  piteous  human  voice  all 
along  the  coast.  .\nd  well  it  might,  after 
that  night's  work.  Twelve  sail  of  the 
Gloucester  fishing  fleet  had  gone  down  with 
every  soul  on  board,  just  outside  of  Whales- 
back  light.  Think  of  the  wide  grief  that 
follows  in  the  wake  of  one  wreck  ;  then  think 
of  the  despairing  women  who  wrung  their 
hands  and  wept,  the  next  morning,  in  the 
streets  of  Gloucester,  Marblehead,  and  New- 
castle ! 

Though  our  strength  was  nearly  spent,  we 
were  too  cold  to  sleep.  Once  I  sunk  into  ;i 
troubled  doze,  when  1  seemed  to  hearOhar- 
ley  Marden's  parting  words,  only  it  was  the 
Sea  that  said  them,  .\fter  that  I  threw  off 
the  drowsiness  whenever  it  threatened  to 
overcome  me. 

Fred  Langdon  was  the  first  to  discover  a 
filmy,  luminous  streak  in  the  sky,  the  first 
glimmerinv;  of  sunrise. 

"  Look,  it  IS  nearly  daybreak!  '' 
While  we  were  following  the  direction  of 
his  finger,  a  sound  of  distant  oars  fell  on  our 
ears. 

We  listened  breathlessly,  and  as  the  dip  of 
the  blades  became  more  audible,  we  disc<'rn- 
ed  two  foggy  lights,  ''ke  will-o'-the-wisps, 
floating  on  the  river. 

Funning  down  to  the  water's  edge,  we 
hailed  the  boats  with  all  our  inignt.  The  call 
was  heard,  for  the  oars  rested  a  moment  in 
the  row-lock,  and  then  nulled  in  towards  the 
island. 

It  was  two  boats  from  the;  town,  in  the 
foremost  of  which  we  could  now  make  out 
the   iigures   of  Captain   Nutter   and  Binny 
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Wallace's  father.  We  shrunk  back  on  seeing 
him. 

"  '1  hank  Cod  !  "  cried  Mr.  Wallace,  fer- 
vently, as  he  leaped  froi.i  the  wherry  without 
waiting  for  the  bow  to  vouch  the  beach. 

But  when  he  saw  only  three  boys  standing 
on  the  sands,  his  eye  wanderccl  restlessly 
about  in  cpiest  of  the  fourth  ;  thcu  a  deadly 
pallor  overspread  his  features. 

Our  story  was  soon  told.  A  solemn  silence 
fell  upon  the  crowd  of  rough  boatmen  gat!'- 
ered  round,  interrupteil  only  by  a  stilled  sob 
from  one  poor  old  man,  who  stood  apart  from 
the  rest. 

The  sea  was  still  running  too  high  for  an v 
smrdl  boat  to  venture  out  ;  so  it  was  arranged 
that  the  wheny  should  take  us  back  to  town, 
leaving  the  yawl,  with  a  picked  crew,  to  hug 
the  islanil  until  daybrivak,  and  then  set  fortli 
in  search  of  the  Dolphin. 

Though  it  was  barely  sunrise  when  v.e 
reached  town,  there  were  a  great  many  peo- 
ple assembled  at  the  landing  eager  for  intel- 
ligence from  missing  boats.  Two  picnic 
parties  had  started  down  river  the  day  be- 
fore, jiist  previous  to  the  gale,  and  nothing 
had  been  heard  of  them.  It  turned  out  that 
the  pleasure-seekers  saw  their  danger  in 
time,  and  ran  ashore  on  one  of  the  least  ex- 
posed islands,  where  they  jiassed  the  night. 
Shortly  after  our  own  arrival  they  appeared 
off  Rivermonth,  much  to  the  joy  of  their 
friends,  in.  two  shattered,  dismasted  boats. 

The  excitement  over,  I  was  in  a  forlorn 
state,  physically  and  mentally.  Captain 
Nutter  put  me  to  bed  between  hot  blankets, 
and  sent  Kitty  Collins  for  the  doctor.  I  was 
wandering  my  in  mind, and  fancied  myself  still 
on  Sau'lpe^p  Island:  now  we  were  building 
GUI  brick-stove  to  cook  the  chowder,  and, 
in  my  delirium,  I  laughed  aloud  and  shouted 
to  my  comrades;  now  the  sky  darkened,  and 
the  so^uall  struck  the  island  ;  novv  I  gave 
orders  to  Wallace  how  to  manage  the  boat, 
and  now  1  i.,ried  becaus;;  the  rain  was  pour- 
ing ill  oil  nil'  through  the  holes  in  the  tent. 
Towards  evening  a  high  tever  set  in.  and  it 
was  m.iny  days  l>efore  my  grandlather 
deemed  it  prudent  to  tell  me  that  the  Did- 
})hin  had  been  found,  floating  keel  uj>wards. 
four  miles  southeast  of  Mackerel  Kecf 

Poor  litth-  ninn\-  Wallace  !  How  strange 
it  seemed,  when  i  went  to  sch(u)l  again,  to 
see  that  tMupty  seat  iu  the  fifth  row  '  How 
gloomy  the  jdayground  was,  lacking  the  sun- 
shine of  his  gentle,  sensitive  face  !  One  day 
a  folded  sheet  slipped  from  ;ny  algeijra  ;  it 
was  the  last  note  he  ever  wrote  me.  I 
could  lit  read  it  for  the  tears. 

What  a  pang  shot  across  my  heart  the 
afternoon  it  was  whispered  through  the  town 
that  a  body  had  been  washed  ashore  at 
Grave  j'oint. —the  place   where   we  bathed. 


We  bathed  there  no  more !  How  well  I 
remember  the  funeral,  and  what  a  piteous 
sight  it  was  afterwards  to  see  his  familiar 
name  on  a  small  headstone  in  the  Old  South 
Burying  Ground  I 

Poor  little  Hinny  Wallace  !  Always  the 
same  to  me.  The  rest  of  us  have  grown  up 
iiiu)  hard,  worldlv  men,  fighting  the  light  of 
life  ;  but  you  are  forever  young,  and  gentle, 
and  pure  ;  a  part  ot  my  own  chddhood  that 
time  cannot  whither;  always  a  litt.e  bo>, 
always  poor  little  Binny  Wallace  ' 


CHAPTER  XV. 

AN  OLD  ACoUAINTANCE  TfKNS  CP. 

A  y(*ar  had  stolen  by  since  the  death  of 
i^innv  Wallace,— a  year  of  which  I  have 
nothing  impc^rtant  to  record. 

Tlie  loss  of  our  little  playmate  threw  a 
shadow  over  our  young  lives  for  many  and 
many  a  month.  The  Dolphin  rose  and  fell 
with  the  tide  at  the  foot  of  the  slippery  steps, 
unused,  the  rest  of  the  summer.  .\t  the 
close  of  November  we  hauled  her  sadlv  into 
the  boat-house  for  the  winter  ;  but  when  the 
spring  came  round  we  launched  the  Dolp^dn 
again,  and  often  went  down  to  the  wharf 
and  looked  at  her  lying  in  the  tangled  eel- 
grass,  without  much  inclination  to  take  a 
row.  The  associations  connected  with  the 
boat  were  too  painful  as  yet  ;  but  time,  which 
wears  the  sharp  edgt:  from  evervihing, 
softencil  this  feeling,  and  one  afternoon  we 
brought  out  the  cobwebbed  oars. 

The  ice  once  broken,  brief  trips  along  the 
wharves — sve  seldom  cared  to  go  out  into 
the  river  now — became  f)iie  of  our  chief 
amusements.  Meanwhile  Gypsy  was  not 
forgotten.  Every  clear  morning  I  was  in 
the  saddle  liefore  breakfast,  and  there  are 
few  roads  <u"  lanes  within  ten  miles  of  River- 
mouth  that  have  not  born  the  ])rint  of  her 
vagrant  hoof, 

I  studied  like  a  good  fellow  this  quarter, 
carrying  off  a  couple  of  first  pri/;es.  The 
Captain  expressed  his  gratification  hy  pre- 
seTiting  me  with  a  new  silver  dollar.  If  a 
tloUar  in  lis  eyes  was  smaller  than  a  carv 
wheel,  it  was  nt  so  very  much  smaller.  I  re- 
deemed my  pencil-case  from  the  treasurer  of 
tiie  Centijiedes,  and  felt  that  I  was  getting  on 
in  the  world. 

it  was  at  this  time  1  .vas  greatly  cast  down 
by  a  letter  from  my  father  saying  that  he 
siioiild  lie  unable  to  visit  Rivermoulh  until 
till-  tolKjAing  year.  With  that  letter  c  line 
another  to  Captain  Nutter,  which  he  did  not 
read  aloud  to  the  family,  as  usual.  If  was 
on  business,  he  said,  folding  it  u{i  in  his 
walK't.  He  received  several  of  these  business 
letters   from   time   to   time,    and    I  noticed 
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^l^vays    made    h,n>    ,,,ent 


^;0^r   BAIU,Vs    ADVENTLKEH 


and 


moody. 

^va«  not  thrn.',';,/"-;,,*"^;^;f';«  ^-^f'^ins-house 

e^i    ■■  the   house  ■•     \\  1       ^?,''""  h'-^''  ^nppl 

P^t'^^l    this    inl^crm  a  r  /^^'    ^'^P^'-^'"    >'" 
trouble  nn.seJf  o  •  "^    *"    '"<"    ^   ^i'd    n't 

Pf^"Ple  had  more  o?  iZ"   o  ■'"  ^"-"wn-up 

wanted  it.       WhcVher    h"    "  f'   "'^^"  '^e!- 

f  If''H-  to  me.  A  loose  7.!  ./''"-''"•  ^^^''^  "ot 
'•■'^^;J  '-•  private  «oJ  n  L  "'  "^f  "^>-  *"^^her 
'■-^■-•ed  me  oral]  unea':^":"'"^'^^'"^  "''  "^^er 

limited    o„]v    bv   h  1  ''i"^s«-'-iche.sare 

does  not  avail  .f  '^''J'i''-"^  that  industry 
*hing  which,  r  want  of'"  u'^''  '^'''  -™e' 
call   Luck,     A  V  faTler      ''  ^'''''■'  "^'"^.  ^ve 

^;!^ --,v  Lcf!;;.;,;  r  i^rrvV'"- 

iiiCK.      io  yc-,      r,.  -'  ■    ijii'    He  had   no 

«;--yscatchn4^j;,;^r;;-).n.hewas 
eJsew.th  the  san^e  bi  t  u  '^'^e", '^very  one 
erel.  ^^''''*  ^^^^  catching  ii;ack. 

Jt  \\as  more  than  t,,-^ 

bear    a    longer    separati   .       S-^   "'^"'^' "^t 
from  Xew  Orleans-u'f      "•       ^-^'''"y    ''^'tter 

month--gavemT:it  of  fir  •"/''"  '^'"^^  '^ 
when      t    \vn«    ,)  r     /,       ''^^■'■'ckness  •  an-1 

l^;ti>:;r'--^-''---^"r^ 

^vSlSnl^S  been'm??/^^f  f''     ^^^PPe- 
occupied  desks  near  el/'t^  '^'^"''''  '^    ^^ 

^^.^^  ngged  a  twine  tclepro   .   P    P'''^>'  ^^^^^s. 


OR 


^'^Pense.;.         ',,"''':""«    ^o    defrav    all    • 'T 
r"-b' UMl,^    -;,-ything    U    I'L^ 

''^''     T'e    whole   tlin  .    ...  ^'•™--^    mile 


did  t 


f"'J«...  messages    oe^chcnl'"'""'"""^^ 

secrets.-those  am  L     i        '°''"-^'  ■'"<-'  our 
have.     ^Ve  met  i^  Tnn^,     T''  ^^■'"■^''  ^^ovs 
--1  parted  like"  J'S,;;'""^^- steals 
l^"V   a  jackknife   or  I, , i  ' , ''"'^   couhhu 

^'''-OH-.ng  an  air  of  nm  l' ,^    '^'^^    ^^'thout 
the  tran.saction  "^3-ster\    and  t:uilt  over 

■"^.f^kl   him^V.'Tu'''^'^"'"'^''>^^^ 
secluded   spot   in    the    !     i      .^''^'o-se    to   a 

S'de  the  town.      I'enner  l!  i  ^'"f  ''""''^  "^'"t- 

a  ;,Mavify  ,vnich   hi 'w  n  ^''"r'  ^?  "'«  with 

P'-'-'^^  when   he   be  on        r?  f ^^'^''^  *°  ^'^^ 

«tron«Iyadvisedmeto"o^''^'f''^''^-.  and 

,        J  he  summer    vacahnn  - 

'.lasts  six  weeks  ;    ,h'  ,     .'^-^'^I    ^'epper, 

f'Kht    to  .spend   in   \el  V    i^'"^' ^'^'" '-»  ^'rt^ 

two  weeks  each  wav  for    h""'^'    ^"<»^"'K 
Iwrunghishnn^   i  '.  'l^J»".'"-\v   • 


I  wrun-l,i,L     5   "^rtJiejour 
""'^  '"s  hand  and  begged 


him   to  ac- 


?«-wa;m.ti;^:;::';;;y-''-'an;;n;;^". 

-•-eStS;'-,'^  might  oppose, 
^"■-e  totally  unprenan-  . T''  ^  ^^'^^^  ^hnr 
"'-^f^ative  which '  met  ^.^'~'-  ^^^^  ^•>"'-'. 
h^oply  mr,rti/ie,i     ''    '"■■    P'r^-pisal.     f   ,,, 

';epPcr\\-hitcomb  cnTr^'"!  '""  ''^^'•^  -"^ 

;^f  the  street,    wa  1 2  ^•'  ''''•''■^'  ^-^^  ^he  f.. 

'-^  ,h.m  kno^v  ,.h       ,"^.   ::''■  "^^  ^'^  come  ar, 

<^'0  t<;  Xe,,  ()V'"'-'   ^  •■  were  to  start 

^"^''^  "I    the    ,,v  ,o        ."'''■""^^  "f^".    like  ,i„ 
to  choo.se  ■ )  ■■  ^"'^''l  oefore  voii  uh, .. 

'  .^^"ce,  relax    ?;''7,y  '-^^^  he  began  the  ler 
'^^^•^-^^atthefe       r/';/'';.^^''e.     Wheth.- 

'"•  l''^  the  mental  nature  h"  T'"'  ^i»^-^tation 
'^""  "i.vself  o„  '  r  '  '^^l  ''[ew  of  Pe,,pe, 
;7'i  I  <lidnt  care  '^'^^^'^  ^  ^-"hln'tVell 
l,l"w   could    I  face    mv    7'   heart-broken 

;;;:jf"..nducementrn;ri::^;;;-;;,^t 
-^terE:;;it;;'^«;;,-^;;R  ^j-j  ^  took  ti. 

"f  ,^"^h  a  journey  ^  '  ^^h  ""^  ''^^  'hfHculties 
'."r^-     He  entere<    H  o^f  ^•''/  ^'^P^'"^e  in 
fathers  money  troub  "^    ^''^  ^'^taiis  of  „n 
T''''^\""  ''^  plain  to   me  thnl"'    '''"^^'^^'I^d  m 
^"^^'-  'he  cireumsta  cer.ve;    "'■    '"^^"^-  "" 
reasonable,      f.    '^a',"^';-   •^"'^«   -somewhat  un 
'\''  ;  .joined     }4pp  '"    ';"  f;he>Tfu]  m(,od 
wharf  ''PP"^    at    the  end  of  the 

agLnS'";L '^bulk-read''  f  "^'^"^.^"  ieaning 
;^-^^^hs  the  island  ,„'hft'"n  "'■^^^"^'^-  ^o- 
(onneda  telescope  of  h?s  h'^T  ^^^^^  ^'^^^ 
so  occupied   with   hi"    '    '   ^^"^^-''-  and  was 

'^'■'ia;ir;^.'"^'pp-^^"^"*'^"^^^"'^^ 

^^"^'^'     '''-ook'lhereV'S;^;.'''""^?^'"^    his 
'"f^  "P  the  Narrows  v;         '  *^'''' ^  ^'^''^ ^om- 

"  v\here  ?  " 

".fust  at     the     left    of    i-  u 
Don  t  you  .see   thp   f  '"ishcrate   Lsland 

the  old  derrick'   '    ^"'"""^"■'^'   P«-'p.ng  above 

Sure  euontri,   ;* 
f 'Je  si.e,  slc^;  ;  b^^i^^  -«sel  of  consider- 
J^^v  moments    morf  "ife      ,h"  ^°^^"'     I"  a 
^'■^'V'sible  above  the  gi^^en  Sm /.'"  ''''''' 
r^ore. topmasts    hi,.  "'Hocks. 
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to    (lefrav    al]    ; 
'J'^'i'ng    if    I    was 

After  considera' 
fp  go   on    terms 
in»'    was    arraiK'r 
'/>  now  but  tf)  ai'iv 
'an,  which  I  (lid  , 

!<-"  mirrht  oppose  t' 
lead.     I  was  th-n- 

'"'■  the  vjaor.,! 
•■  IT'MMsnl.  r  vv. 
'ver,  f",!!-  there  w-. 
''  \\liarf,  at  the  f.„' 
^i-  mo  to  come  ,-n: 
''  wR;'e  to  start, 

^rn  to  Jericho  ' 
fei-.     "Von'd    In,,; 
f'"'"^^  off,    lii,e  (],, 
^ntv-hve    hundn- 
I  before  you  wh,  s 

'"f.'s,  wnich  ha 
'ie  i)coaii  the  sen 
smile.  Whethc; 
IS  own  quotation 
e  drew  of  Pei)p,.; 
5ls  I  couldn't  tell 
'■as  heart-broker 
'mm  after  all  the 
ad    held    out  tr 

that    I   took    the 

It  the  difricnitics 

H'at  expense  in 

P:  details  of  my 

•succeederl  in 

my  wishes,  un- 

somewhat  un 

(Cheerful  mood 

the  end  of  the 

email  leanin" 
ig  intentiv  to"^ 
rbor.  He  had 
and.s.  and  was 
^ti(->ns  as  to  be 

dropping    his 
at  a  bark  com- 


ic rate   Island. 
'eef)ing  above 

of  consider- 
itown.      In  a 
'"   two  masts 
locks. 

■■'■  said  Pcp- 
K'less." 
i'ehind  the 
"f  anchors 


id 


and  swun.u;  mund  wiih  the  tide,  'riieii  the 
gleeful  chant  of  the  sailors  at  the  capstan 
came  to  us  pleasantly  across  the  water 
TJae  vessel  lay  within  three  quarters  of  ■ 
mile  of  us.  aiid  we  could  plainly  see  th  • 
men  at  the  davits  lo\ver!n,ii  the  starboard 
long-boat.  It  no  sooner  touched  the  stream 
than  a  do/:en  of  the  crew  scrambled  like 
mice  over  the  side  of  the  merchantman. 

In  a  neglected  seaport  like  Rivennouth 
the  arrival  of  a  large  ship  is  an  event  of 
moment.  'I'he  jTOspect  of  having  twenty 
or  thirty  jo!'.>  tars  let  loo.se  on  the  peaceful 
tovn  excites  divers  emotions  among  the  in- 
habitants. The  small  sh(ipkeei>ers  along 
the\\har\es  anticipated  a  thriving  trade  ; 
the  proprietors  of  the  two  rival  boarding- 
houses— the  "  Wee  Drop"  and  the  "  Mar- 
iner's Home  —  hasten  down  to  the  landing 
to  secure  lodgers,  and  the  female  popula- 
tion cf  Anchor  Lane  turn  out  to  a  woman, 
for  a  ship  fresh  from  sea  is  always  full  of 
possible  husbandM  and  long-lo.st  prodigal 
sons. 

But  aside  from  this  there  is  scant  wel- 
come given  to  a  ship's  crew  in  Rivermouth. 
The  toil-worn  mariner  is  a  sad  fellow  ashore, 
judging  him  by  a  severe  moral  standard. 

Unce,  1  remeini)er,  al'nited  States  frigate 
came  into  port  for  repairs  after  a  storm. 
She  lay  in  the  river  a  fortnight  or  more,  and 
every  day  sent  us  a  gang  of  sixty  or  seventy 
of  our  country  s  gallant  defenders,  who 
spread  themselves  over  tiie  town,  doing  all 
sorts  of  mad  things.  They  were  good- 
natured  enough,  but  full  of  old  Sancho. 
The  "  Wee  Drop  "  proved  a  drop  too  inuch 
for  many  of  them.  They  went  singing 
through  the  streets  at  midnight,  wringing 
off  door-knockers,  shinning  up  water-spouts, 
antl  frightening  the  Oldest  Inh;djitant  near- 
ly to  death  by  popping  their  heads  into  his 
seceiid-story  window,  and  shcjuting,  "  Fire  !" 
One  morning  a  l:>lue  jacket  was  discovered 
in  a  perilous  plight,  half-way  up  the  steeple 
of  the  South  C'luirch,  clinging  to  the  light- 
ning-rod. How  he  got  tliere  nobody  could 
tell,  not  even  bluc-jacicet  himself.  All  he 
knew  was,  that  the  leg  of  his  trousers  had 
caught  on  a  nail,  and  tliere  he  stuck,  unable 
to  move  eitlier  way.  It  cost  the  town 
twenty  dollars  to  get  him  down  again.  He 
directed  the  workmen  how  to  splice  the 
ladders  brought  to  his  assistance,  and  called 
his  rescuers  "  butter-lingersd  land-lubbers 
with  delicious  coolness. 

But  tho.se  were  man-of-war's  men.  The 
sedate-looking  craft  now  lying  off  Fish- 
crate  Island  was  n't  likely  to  carry  any  such 
cargo.  Nevertheless,  we  watched  the 
coming  in  of  the  long-boat  with  consider- 
able interest. 

As  it  drew  near,  the  figure   of  the   man 


])ulling  the  bo.v-oar  seemed  oildlv  familiar 
lo  me.  Where  could  I  have  seen  him  be- 
fore ^  When  and  when;  ?  His  back  was 
towards  ine,  but  there  was  something  about 
that  closely  cop]  ed  head  tliat  I  recogni/.ed 
instantlv. 

•'  Way  enough  !"  cried  the  steersman,  and 
all  the  oars  stood  upright  in  the  air.  The 
man  in  the  bow  seized  the  boat-hook,  and 
turning  round  (piickly,  sliowed  me  the 
honest  iace  of  Sailor  Hen  of  the  Tyjjhoon.     • 

"  It's  Sailor  Ben!"  I  cried,  nearly  push- 
ing I'epper  Whitcomb  overboard  in  mv  ex- 
citement. 

Sailor  Ben,  with  the  wonderful  pink  '.ady 
on  his  arm,  and  the  shijis  and  stirs  and 
anchors  tattooed  all  over  Iiirn,  was  a  well- 
known  hero  among  m\  playmates.  .\nd 
there  he  was,  like  something  in  a  (.Ireani 
come  true ! 

I  didn't  wait  for  my  old  acciuaintanc^  to 
get  firmly  on  t!ie  wharf,  before  I  grasped 
!iis  hand  in  l)Oth  of  mine. 

"  Sailor  Ben,  don't   you  remember  me  ?"' 

He  evidently  did  not.  He  shifted  his 
cpiid  from  one  cheek  to  the  other,  and  looked 
at  me  meditative! v. 

•  Lord  love  ye,  lad,  I  don't  know  you.  I 
was  never  here  afore  in  my  life," 

•  What  !  "  I  cried,  enjoying  his  perplexity, 
■'  have  vtHi  forgotten  the  voyage  from  New 
Orleans  in  the  Typhoon,  two  vears  ago,  you 
lovely  old  picture-book  ?  ' 

Ah  !  tlu:n  he  knew  m,-,  and  in  token  of  the 
recollection  gave  my  hand  such  a  squeeze 
that  1  am  sure  an  unpleasant  change  came 
over  my  countenance. 

"  Bless  my  eyes,  but  ynu  have  growed  so. 
1  shoukht't  have  knowed  you  if  I  had  met  you 
in  Singapore  !  " 

Without  stopping  to  inquire,  as  I  was 
tempted  to  do,  why  he  was  more  likeh'  to 
recognize  ine  in  Singapore  than  anywhere 
else,  I  invited  him  to  come  at  once  up  to  the 
Nutter  House,  where  I  insured  him  a  w.irm 
welcome  from  the  Captain. 

"  Hold  steady.  Master  Tom,"  said  Sailor 
Ben,  slipping  tiie  painter  through  the  ring- 
bolt and  tying  the  lovelie,«t  knot  you  ever 
saw  ;  ■•  hold  steady  till  I  see  if  the  mate  can 
let  me  oft.  If  you  please,  sir,"  he  continued, 
addressing  the  steersman,  a  verv  retl-faced, 
bow-legged  person,  "  this  here  is  a  little 
shipmate  o'  mine  as  wants  to  talk  over  back 
times,  along  of  me,  if  .so  it  s  convenient." 


the    mats; 


"All    right,    Ben,"    returned 
"  slia  n't  want  \(Ui  for  an  iiour." 

Leaving  one  man  in  charge  of  the  boat, 
the  mate  and  the  rest  of  the  crew  went  off 
together.  In  the  meanwhile  Pepper  Whit- 
comb had  got  out  his  cunner-line,  and  was 
quietly  fishing  at  the  end  of  the  wharf,  as  if 
to  give  me  the  idea   that   he  wasn't  so  very 


il 
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much  impressed  hy  intimacy  with  so  re- 
nowned a  character  as  Saihjr  Ben.  J'erhaj's 
I'epi'fr  was  a  Uttle  jealous.  .\t  any  rate,  he 
refused  to  ^,'o  with  us  to  the  house. 

Captain  Nutter  was  at  home  reading  the 
Kivcrmciuth  i^arnacie.  He  was  a  render  to 
do  an  editor's  heart  good  ,•  he  never  skipped 
over  an  advertisement,  even  if  he  hid  read 
it  fifty  times  before.  Then  the  paper  went 
the  rounds  of  the  neighborhood,  among  the 
poor  peo])le,  like  the  single  p(.'rt,ible  eye 
which  the  three  blind  crones  passed  to  each 
other  m  the  legend  cf  King  Acrisius.  The 
Captain,  I  repeat,  was  wanderiig  in  the  la- 
Inrinths  of  the  Kivermouth  P)arnacle 
w'hen  1  led  Sailor  Hen  into  tht-  sitting- 
room. 

My  grandfather,  whose  inborn  courtesy 
knew  no  distinctions,  received  my  nautical 
friend  as  if  he  had  been  an  admiral  instead 
of  a  common  fori'casile  hai.d.  Sailor  I>en 
pulled  an  imaginary  tuft  of  hair  on  his  fore- 
head, and  bowed  clumsily.  Sailors  have  a 
way  of  using  their  forelock  as  a  soitof  hantlle 
to  bow  with. 

The  old  tar  had  probably  never  been  in  so 
handsome  an  apartment  in  all  his  days,  and 
nothing  could  induce  him  to  take  the  invit- 
ing mahogany  chair  which  the  Captain 
wheeled  out  from  the  corner. 

The  abaslu  d  mariner  stood  up  against  the 

wall,  twirling  his  tarpaulin  in  his  two  hands 

and   looking   extremely    silly.     He   made    a 

pioor  shov;   in   a  gentleman  s  drawing-room, 

but  what  a  fellow   he   had   been   in  liis  day, 

when  the  gale   blew   guns   and    the  topsails 

wanted  reeling  I     I  thought  of  him  with  the 

Mexican  squadroon  oil  Vera  Cruz,  where 

"  The  rushing  battle-bolt  sung  from  the  three-decker 
out  of  the  foam," 

and  he  didn't  .seem  awkward  or  ignoble  to 
ine,  for  all  his  shyness. 

As  Sailor  Ben  declined  to  sit  down,  the 
Captain  did  not  resume  his  seat ;  so  we 
three  stood  in  a  constrained  manner  until 
my  grauilfather  went  to  the  door  and  called 
to  Kitty  to  bring  in  a  decanter  of  Madeira 
and  two  glasses. 

"  My  grandson,  here,  has  talked  so  much 
about  you,"  said  the  Captain,  pleasantly, 
"  that  you  seem  quite  like  an  old  acquaint- 
ance to  me.'' 

"Thankee,  sir,  thankee,"  returned  Sailor 
r3en,  looking  as  guilty  as  if  he  had  been 
detected  in  jjicking  a  pocket. 

"And  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  Mr. — 
Mr.— " 

"  Sailor  Ben,"  suggested  that  worthy. 

"  Mr.  Sailor  Ben,"  added  the  Captain, 
smiling.  "  Tom,  open  the  door,  there's 
Kitty  with  the  glasses.  " 

I  opened  the  door,  and  Kitty  entered  the 
room  bringing  the  things  on  a  waiter,  which 


she  was  about  to  set  on  the  table,  wl' 
suddenly  she  uttered  a  loud  shriek  ;  t: 
decanter  and  glasses  fell  with  a  crash  to  t 
lloor,  and  Kitty,  as  white  as  a  sheet,  v, 
seen  Hying  tli rough  the  hall. 

"  It's  his  wraith  !  Its  his  wraith*  !  '  • 
heard  Kilty  shrieking,  in  the  kitchen. 

My  grandfather  and  I  turned  to  Sa  . 
I>en.  His  eyes  were  standing  out  of  i 
head  like  a  lobster  s. 

"  It's  my  own  little  Irish  lass!  "  shou; 
the  sailor,  and  lu'  darted  into  the  hall  at'; 
her. 

Even  then  we  scarcely  caught  the  me.i; 
ing  of  his  words,  but  when    we    saw    Sail- 
sobbing    on    each    other 
kitchen,   we  understood 


lien    and    Kitty 
shoulder   in   tl:e 
all. 

"  I  begs  \()ur  honor's  parden,  sir,"  sai. 
Sailor  Ben.  lifting  his  tear-stained  fu 
above  Kitty's  luir.bled  hair  ;  "  1  begs  jor.: 
honor's  parden  for  kicking  uj)  a  ruinj'US  i;; 
the  house,  but  it's  my  own  little  Irish  la^^ 
as  I  lost  so  long  ago  !  " 

"  Heaven  preserve  us  !  "  cried  the  Cap 
tain,  blowing  his  nose  violently', — a  tran,- 
parent  ruse  to  hide  his  emotion. 

Miss  Abigail  was  in  an  upper  chamber 
swee])ing  ;  but  on  hearing  ihe  unusu  ;■ 
racket  below,  she  scented  an  accident  aiii: 
came  ambling  down  stairs  with  a  bi  tie  of 
the  infallible  hot-drops  in  her  hand.  Noth- 
ing l)ut  the  firmness  of  my  grandfather 
prevented  her  from  giving  Sailor  ]-]en  a 
table  sj)oonful  on  the  spot.  But  when  shi; 
learned  what  had  com  aliout, — that  th's 
was  Kitty's  husband,  that  Kitty  Collin.s 
wasn't  Kitty  Collins  now,  but  Mrs.  Benja- 
min Watson,  of  Nantucket, — the  good  soul 
sat  down  on  the  meal-chest  and  sobbed  as 
if — -to  quote  from  Captain  Nutter — as  if  a 
husband  of  her  own  had  turned  up  ! 

A  happier  set  of  people  than  we  were 
never  met  together  in  a  dingy  kitchen  or 
anywhere  else.  The  Captain  ordered  a 
fresh  decanter  of  Madeira,  and  made  all 
hands,  excepting  myself,  lirink  a  cup  to  the 
return  of  "  the  prodigal  sea-son,"  as  he  per- 
sisted in  calling  Sailor  Ben. 

After  the  first  flush  of  joy  and  surprise 
was  over  Kitty  grew  silent  and  constrained. 
Now  and  then  she  fixed  her  eyes  thought- 
fully on  her  husband.  Why  had  he  deserted 
her  all  these  long  years  ?  What  right  had 
he  to  look  for  a  welcome  from  one  he  had 
treated  so  cruelly?  She  had  heein  true  to 
him,  but  had  he  been  true  to  her  ?  Sailor 
Ben  must  have  guessed  what  was  passing  in 
her  mind,  for  presently  he  took  her  hand 
and  said, — 

"  Well,    lass,    it's   a  long   yarn,    but   you 
shall    have   it  all  in  good  time.     It  was  my 
'  Ghost,  spirit. 
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han!  luck  as  made  us  part  company,  an'  no 
will  ol mine,  for  I  bived  you  dear  " 

Kittv  brightened  up  immediately,  needing 
no  other  assurance  of  Sailor  lien's  faithful- 
ness. 

When  his  hour  had  expired,  we  walked 
with  him  down  to  the  wharf,  where  the 
Captain  held  a  (onsultation  with  the  mate, 
which  resulted  in  an  extension  of  Mr. 
Watson's  leave  of  absence,  and  afterwards 
in  his  discharge  from  his  ship.  We  tlien 
went  to  the  '  Mariner's  Home"  to  engage  a 
room  for  him,  as  he  wouldn't  hear  of  accept- 
ing the  hospitalities  of  the  Nutter  House. 

"  You  see,  I'm  only  an  uneildicated  man," 
he  remarked  to  my  grand  fat  h<.r,  by  way  of 
explanation. 


trn 


'    but   you 
It  was  my 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

IN    WHICH   SAILOR    BKN    SPINS    A    VARN'. 

Of  course  we  were  all  very  curious  to  learn 
what  had  befallen  vSailor  Ben  that  morning 
long  ago,  when  he  bade  his  littk;  l)nde  good 
by  and  disappeared  so  mystem.iusly. 

After  tea,  that  same  evening,  we  assem- 
bled around  the  table  in  the  kitchen, — the 
only  place  where  s;iilor  Ben  felt  at  home,— 
to  hear  what  he  had  to  sa)'  for  himself. 

The  candies  were  snuffed,  and  a  pitcher 
of  foaming  nut-brown  ale  was  set  at  the 
elbow  of  the  speaker,  who  was  evidently  em- 
barrassed liy  the  respectability  of  his  audi- 
ence, consisting  of  Captain  Nutter,  Miss 
Abigail,  myself,  and  Kitty,  whose  face  shone 
with  happiness  like  one  of  the  polished  tin 
platters  on  the  dres.ser. 

"  Well,  my  hearties,''  commenced  Sailor 
Ben, — then  he  stopped  short  and  turned 
very  red,  that  it  struck  him  that  maybe  this 
was  not  quite  the  pr(3})er  way  to  address  a 
dignitary  like  the  Captain  and  a  severe  elder- 
ly lady  like  Miss  Abigail  Nutter,  who  sat 
bolt  upright  staring  at  him  as  she  would 
have  stared  at  the  Tycoon  of  Japan  him- 
self. 

"I  ain't  much  of  a  hand  at  spinnin  a 
yarn,  "  remarked  Sailor  Ben,  apologetically, 
"  specially  when  the  yarn  is  all  about  a  man 
as  has  made  a  fool  of  hisself,  an'  specially 
when  that  man's  name  is  Benjamin  Wat- 
son.'' 

"  Bravo  '  "  cried  Captain 
on  the  table  encouragingly. 

"Thankee,  sir.  thankee, 
time  wiien  Kitty  an'  me  was  livm'  in  lodgin's 
by  the  dock  in  New  York.  We  was  as  hap- 
py, sir,  as  two  porpusses,  which  they  toil 
not  neither  do  they  spin.  But  when  I  seed 
the  money  gettin'  low  in  the  locker, — Kitty's 
starboard  stockin',  savin'  your  presence, 
marm, —  I  got  down-hearted  like,  seein  as  I 
should  be  obleeged  to  ship  agin,  for  it  did'nt 


Nutter,  rapping 
I  go  back  to  the 


i  seem  as  I  could  do  much  ashore.  \n'  then 
j  the  sea  was  my  nat'ral  spear  ol  action. 
I  1  wasn't  exactly  boni  on  it,  look  you,  but  I 
fell  into  it  the  fust  time  I  was  let  out  arter 
my  birth.  .Mv  mother  slipprd  her  cable 
for  a  heavenly  port  afore  I  was  old  enougn 
to  hail  her;  so  I  larrt  to  look  ou  the 
ocean  tor  a  sort  of  step-mother, — an'  a 
precious  hard  one  she  has  been  to  me. 

"  The  idee  of  leavin'  Kitty  so  soon  arter 
our  marriage  went  agin  my  grain  consider- 
able. 1  cruised  along  the  docks  for  some- 
il-in'  to  doin  the  way  stevedore:  an'  though 
i  hitched  up  a  stray  job  here  and  there,  I 
tlidn't  arn  enough  to  buy  ship-bisket  for  a 
rat,  let  alone  feedin'  two  human  mouths. 
There  was  nt  nothin'  honest  I  wouldn't 
have  turned  a  hand  to ;  but  the  longshore- 
men gobbled  up  all  the  work,  an'  a  out- 
sider Uke  me  didn't  stand  a  show 

"Things  got  from  bad  to  worse;  the 
month's  rent  took  all  our  cash  except  a  dol- 
lar or  so.  an'  the  sky  looked  kind  o'  squally 
fore  an'  aft.  Well,  1  set  out  one  inornin',— 
that  identical  unluck>  mornin'. — determinetl 
to  come  back  an'  toss  some  pay  into  Kitty's 
lap,  if  I  had  to  sell  my  jacket  for  it.  I  spied 
a  brig  unloadin'  coal  at  pier  No.  47. — how 
well  I  remembers  it  !  I  hailed  the  mate,  an' 
offered  myself  for  a  ccjal-heaver.  But  I 
wasn't  wanted,  as  he  told  me  civilly  enough, 
which  was  better  treatment  than  u.  iial.  As 
I  turned  off  rather  glum  I  was  '^ig-ialled  by 
one  of  tlu;rn  sleek,  smooth-spc'.en  rascals 
with  a  white  hat  an'  a  weed  on  it,  as  is  al- 
ways goin'  about  the  piers  a-seekin'  who 
they  may  devower. 

"  We  sailors  know  'em  for  rascals  from 
sti  1  to  starn,  but  somehow  every  fresh  one 
fleeces  us  jest  as  his  mate  did  afore  him. 
We  don't  larn  nothin'  by  evper'cnce  ;  we  re 
jest  no  better  than  a  lot  (;f  babbys  with  no 
brains. 

"  '  Good  mornin',  my  man,'  sez  the  chap, 
as  iley  as  you  please. 

"  '  Mornin',  sir,'  sez  I. 

"  '  Lookin'  for  a  job  ?'  sez  he. 

"  Through  the  big  end  of  a  telescope,'  sez 
I, — ineanm'  that  the  chances  for  a  job 
looked  very  small  from  my  pint  of  view. 

"  '  You're  the  man  for  my  money,'  sez:  the 
sharper,  smdin'  as  innocent  as  a  cherubim  ; 
'  jest  step  111  here,  till  we  talk  it  over.' 

"  So  I  goes  with  him  like  a  nat'ral-born 
idiot,  into  a  little  grocery-shop  near  by, 
vvhiae  we  sets  down  at  a  table  with  a  bottle 
atween  us.  Then  it  conies  out  as  there  is  a 
New  13edford  whaler  about  to  start  for  the 
fishin  grounds,  an'  jest  one  able-bodied 
sailor  like  me  is  wanted  to  make  up  the 
crew.    Would  I  go  ?     1  wouldn't  on  no  terms. 

"  '  I'll  bet  you  fifty  dollars,'  sez  he,'  that 
you'll  come  back  fust  mate.' 
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^'"'    I    ■•-nemfS^'^S  '"[">   "^^^'^  ^^^'-'i' 

duulnf:;!;;'"^'  '"--•■'  -tur,n;,lSai,o,- Ben 

Jan.^iiod.     ■•snin-'     -n^V"    ''"'^^h    we   all 
Sailor  iJen  resumed-!     '"''   S'-^»dfath.r. 

>■""•       There    I    was   If     ^^'^  ^''^^   '^'  'el I 
^-'<«  for  a  three    ^a,-      vit  ""    '^''  ^^'P'^ 
^^''-  't.     I  feel  „,.h  to  s,v    .    "  '   "i"    ""-"^  h«-''f 

Ihere    isn't    n  ^    i  P     '^'^^ 

-ou^^rL:;;^^--^'-    a.   run.    slow 
ti^^"-.  fust  hours.     But  i  d  fn    '"  •'^^^^^■ness  of 
^  'nan,  seein'  there  u^su't'  '"''  ^'"'>-  ^'^-- 
°"    "1  't-     I  told  mv  sh  nm.^i  ''''-';  °'^ -^■«'" 
^f  Jmd  been  played-on  „  e"?^' T,"^  '^'^  "^''^^ 
^'Wmeupabf  but       /      ^'^^^v  tried    to 
ful  for  a  long  s},ell      \  ,i  ^^'^^  «ore  sorrow- 
I  put  mv  face    „  L-  i^  l' ""  ^""^'^'^  ""  ^^atch 
tinnkin-'ofthe  littr    ''"'^'  ^"^   sobbed  fo r 

^•^'i-.  (^od  bless  her""  '''  '^^^■^'  ^"  ^Te  on 
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Pany  here  assemble  ^  So  T    '  ^''\'^"^  ^<^^»- 
'^y-     There's  ar,  end  to  I        ''i.'.'''  '^a^  ^he  go 
vvhalin'  viage      M^Veart'^^S!'^'"'   ^^^'^'^  to^a 
the  day  ^ve  put    no  New         ,f*  '^,^°^^''  '"^^ 
cargo  of  ile."^  i  got  Vv^h  -i    '"^"'^  ''''^  »^"- 
»';^P,an'  ,nadelr  ^l^^i^f^    P/^'  *"  a 
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'-it.ire  fountain.  ^        '^'"  i"^^'^^'-  hke  a  mini 
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of  times,  m::>be  master  ;  hul  I  hadn't  no  am- 
bition. I  seed  many  strani^e  thing's  in  them 
years, — outlandish  ['cople  an'  cities,  storms, 
shij  wracks,  an'  battles.  I  seed  many  a  true 
mate  go  down,  and'  sometimos  I  envied 
them  what  went  to  their  rest.  lUit  these 
thin.,'s  is  neither  here  noi  there. 

"  .\l)out  a  year  ago  I  shipperl  on  board 
the  iiclpha-be  yonder,  an'  of  all  the  strange 
winds  as  ever  bloweil.  the  stran.Ljest  an'  the 
besi  was  the  wind  that  blowed  me  to  this 
here  blessed  spot.  I  can't  be  too  thankful. 
That  I  am  as  thankful  as  it  is  possible  for 
an  unedicated  man  to  be.  lie  knows  as 
reads  the  heart  (>f  .-d! 

Here  ended  Sailor  Den's  yarn,  which  ! 
havi-  written  down  in  his  own  homely  words 
as  nearly  as  1  can  recall  them.  After  he  had 
finished,  the  Captain  shook  hands  with  him 
and  served  out  the  ale. 

.\s  Kitty  was  al.'out  to  drink,  she  paused, 
rested  the  cup  on  her  knee,  and  asked  what 
day  of  the  month  it  was. 

"  Till-  twenty-S(;veiith,'"  said  the  C\aptain, 
\voi:(Kring  what  she  was  driving  at. 

"  Then,"  cried  lutty,  "  it's  ten  years  this 
night  sence ' 

Since  what  ?  "    asked  my  grandfather. 

"  Sence  the  little  lass  and  I  L,i)t  spliced  I  " 
roareil  Sailor  l]en.  "  i'here's  anothei  coin- 
cydunce  for  you  !  " 

On  hearing  tl;is  we  all  clapped  hands,  and 
the  Captain,  with  a  degree  of  ceremony  that 
was  almost  painful,  drank  a  tnimper  to  tlie 
health  and  happiness  ol  t'ae  br'.dc  and  bride- 
groom 

It  was  a  pk-;isant  si,;;lit  to  see  the  two  old 
lovers  silting  side  by  siile,  in  spite  of  all. 
drinking  i'rom  the  same  little  cup, — a  batter- 
ed /Anc  ilipper  which  Sailor  lien  had  unslung 
from  a  strap  round  his  waist.  I.  think  I 
never  saw  him  without  this  di]iper  and  a 
sheath-knife  suspended  just  back  of  his  hip, 
ready  for  any  convival  occasion. 

We  had  a  merry  time  of  it.  The  Captain 
was  a  great  force  this  evening  and  nt)t  only 
related  his  famous  exploit  in  tlie  war  of  1S12, 
but  regaled  the  company  with  a  dashing  sea- 
song  from  Mr.  Shakespeare's  play  of  The 
Tempest.  lie  had  a  mellow  tenor  voice  (not 
Shakespeare,  but  the  Captain/,  and  rolled 
out  the  verse  with  a  will  ;  — 

"  The  muster,  the  swabljer,  the  boatswain  aivJ  L 

The  irunner  and  liis  mate, 
Lovd  Slall,  Me.i;,  .md  Murian.and  Margery, 

Hut  none  of  us  uarcd  lor  Kate." 

"  .\  very  good  .song,  and  very  well  sung,'' 
says  .Sailor  Ben  ;  "  but  some  of  us  docs  care 
for  Kate.  Is  this  Mr.  Shawkspear  a  sea- 
tarin'  man,  sir  ?  ' 

"  Not  at  present,''  replied  the  Captain,  with 
a  monstrous  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

'J'he  clock  was  strU<ing  ten  when  the  party 


1)1  oke  ui'.  The  Captain  walked  to  the  "  Mar- 
iner's Home"  with  his  guest,  in  order  to 
(juestion  him  regarding  his  future  move- 
ments. 

"  Well,  sir,  '  said  h»\  I  ain't  as  young  as  I 
was,  an'  I  don't  calulate  to  go  to  sea  no 
more.  I  propose  to  drop  anchor  here,  an' 
hug  the  land  untd  the  old  hulk  goes  to 
pieces.  I  vt  got  two  or  three  thousand  dol- 
lars in  the  locker,  an'  e.xpects  to  get  uncom- 
m(>n  comfortable  without  askin'  no  oclds 
from  the  .Vssylum  for  Hecayed  Mariners." 

My  grantlfather  indorsed  tl-.e  plan  warmly, 
and  Sailor  Hen  did  drop  anchor  at  Kiver- 
iiiouth,  where  he  speedily  became  one  of  the 
institutions  of  the  town. 

J  lis  hrststep  was  to  buy  a  small  one-story 
cott.ige  located  at  th.i  he.id  of  the  wharf, 
within  gun-shot  of  the  Nuttt  •  House  To 
xhe  great  amusement  of  my  grandfather, 
Sailor  Ben  painted  the  cottage  a  light  skv- 
bhie,  and  ran  a  broad  black  stripe  around  it 
just  under  the  eaves.  In  this  stripe  he  paint- 
eil  v.-1'.ite  port-holes,  at  regular  elistanc>:s. 
making  his  resiliences  look  as  much  like  a 
mar.-ofwar  as  possible.  With  a  short  tlag- 
staif  projecting  ovei'  the  tloor  like  a  bow- 
sprit the  effect  was  quite  magical.  Mv  de- 
scription of  the  exterior  of  this  palatial  resi- 
dence is  coinplete  when  I  add  that  the  pro- 
prietot  nailed  a  horseshoe  against  the  front 
door  to  keep  off  the  witches, — a  very  neces- 
sary jirecaution  in  these  latitudes. 

The  insiile  of  Sailor  Ben's  abode  was  not 
less  striking  than  the  outside.  The  cottage 
contained  two  rooms  ;  the  opening  on  the 
wiiarf  he  cal'ed  his  cabin;  here  he  ate  and 
sle})t.  I'l.^  lew  tumblers  and  a  frugal  col- 
lection f){  crockery  were  set  in  a  rack  sus- 
pended over  the  table,  which  h.ad  a  cle.it  of 
wootl  nailed  round  the  edge  to  prevent  the 
dishes  from  sliding  off  in  case  of  a  heavy 
sea.  Hanging  against  the  walls  were  three 
or  four  highly  colored  prints  of  celebrated 
frigates,  and  a  lithograph  picture  of  a  rosy 
young  woman  insufficiently  clad  in  the 
American  tlag.  'i'his  was  labelled  "  Kitty," 
tiicugh  1  m  sure  it  looked  no  more  like  her 
than  I  dill.  A  walrus-tooth  with  an  Esqui- 
maux engraved  on  it,  a  shark's  jaw,  and  the 
blade  ofa  sword-fish  were  annmg  the  enviable 
decorations  of  this  apartment.  In  one  cor- 
ner stood  his  bunk,  or  bed,  and  in  the  other 
his  well-worn  sea-chest,  a  perfect  I'andora's 
box  of  mysteries.  You  would  have  thought 
yourself  in  the  cal)in  of  a  real  ship. 

The  little  room  aft,  separated  from  the 
cabin  by  a  sliding  door,  was  the  caboose. 
It  held  a  cooking-stove,  pots,  pans,  and 
groceries  ;  also  a  lot  of  fishing  lines  and 
coils  of  tarred  twine,  which  made  the  place 
smell  like  a  forecastle,  and  a  delightful 
smell  it  is — to  those  who  fancv  it. 
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Kitty  didn't  Icavt'  our  service,  but  playt-d 
housfi-Ueoper  for  both  estrd)lishments,  rts 
tuniiiig  at  iii^^ht  to  Sailor  l-?<'ii's.  I  Ic  shortly 
atldc.l  a  wherry  ta  his  worldly  goods,  and  in 
the  fishing  season  made  a  very  handsome 
ineonir.  During  the  winter  he  employed 
himself  manufacturing  crab-nets,  for  which 
he  found  no  lack  of  customers. 

ills  popul.irity  ain<ing  tlie  boys  was  im- 
mense. A  jackknife  m  his  expert  hand  was 
a  whole  chest  of  tools.  lie  could  whittle 
out  anything  from  a  wooden  chain  to  a 
Chinese  pagoda,  or  a  full-rigged  seventy- 
four  a  foot  long.  To  own  a  shiji  of  Sailor 
J'en's  building  was  to  be  exalted  above  your 
fellow-creatures,  lie  didn't  carve  many, 
and  those  he  refused  to  sell,  choosing  to 
present  them  to  his  young  friends,  of  whom 
Tom  Mailey,  you  may  be  .sure,  was  one. 

How  delightful  it  was  of  winter  nights  to 
sit  in  his  cose\  cabin,  close  to  the  ship:s 
stove  (he  wouldn  i  hear  of  having  a  fire- 
place), and  listen  to  Sailor  lien's  yarns! 
In  the  early  summer  twilights,  when  he  sat 
on  the  door-step  splicing  a  rope  or  mending 
a  ni:t,  he  always  had  a  bevy  of  blooming 
young  faces  ak>ngside. 

The  clear  old  fellow  !  Mow  tenderly  the 
years  touched  him  after  this  !— :dl  the  more 
tenderly,  it  seemed,  for  having  roughed  him 
so  cruellv  in  other  davs. 
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Sailor  Ben's  arrival  partly  drove  the  New- 
Orleans  project  from  my  brain.  Besides, 
there  was  j U.St  then  a  certain  movement  on 
foot  by  the  Centipede  Club  which  helped 
to  engross  m\-  attenti^n. 

I'epper  Whitcoitb  took  the  Captain's  veto 
philosophically,  observing  that  he  thought 
from  the  first  the  governor  wouldn't  let  me 
go.  I  don't  think  I'epper  was  quite  honest 
in  that. 

But  to  the  subject  in  hand. 

-Vmong  the  few  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  Kivermouth  during  the  past  twenty 
years  there  is  one  which  I  regret.  I  lament 
the  removal  of  all  those  varnished  iron 
cannon  which  used  to  do  duty  as  posts  at 
the  corners  of  streets  leading  from  the 
river.  They  were  quaintly  ornamental,  each 
set  upon  end  with  a  solid  shot  soldered  into 
its  mouth,  and  gave  to  that  part  of  the  town 
a  picturesc^ueneas  very  poorly  atoned  for  by 
the  conventional  wooden  stakes  that  have 
deposed  them. 

These  guns  ("  old  sogers  "  the  boys  called 
them)  had  their  story,  like  everything  else  in 
Rivermouth.      When  that    everlasting  last 


war — the  war  ot  iSij,  I  mean --came  to,;; 
end,  all  the  brig  schooners,  and  bark 
fitted  out  at  this  as  privateers  were  ; 

eager   to   get    riu  ot    their   useless    twelw 
pounders  and  swivals  as  they  had  previoiinl 
been  to  obtain  them.      Many  of  the  pierr 
had    cost    large  sums,   and  now  they  wer 
little  better  than  so  much  crude  iron, — ui 
so    good,     in   fact,     for  thev    were    clum 
things   to  break  up    and  melt  over.      Tl 
government  didn't  want  them  ;  private  cit. 
zens  didn't  want  them  ;  they  were  a  drug  ii. 
the  market. 

But  tliere  was  one  man,  ridiculous  beyoii . 
his  gen(;ration,  who  got  it  into  his  head  th:r 
a  fortune  was  to  be  made  out  of  these  saiu 
guns.  To  buy  them  all,  to  hold  on  to  then, 
until  war  was  declared  again  (as  he  had  v. 
doubt  it  would  be  in  a  few  months),  an. 
then  sell  out  at  fabulous  prices, — this  wa.- 
the  daring  idea  that  .addled  the  pate  of  Sihi> 
Trefethen,  "Dealer  in  IC.  tv  \V.  I.  Gooch 
and  (jroceries,  "  as  the  faded  sign  over  h  ;• 
shop-door  informeil  the  public. 

Silas  went  shrewdly  to  work,  buying  u}' 
every  old  cannon  he  could  lay  hands  (ui. 
His  back-yard  was  stjon  crowded  with 
broken-down  gun-carriages,  and  his  barn 
with  guns,  like  an  arsenal.  When  Silas's 
purpose  got  wind  it  was  astcmishing  how 
valuable  that  thin.L;  became  which  just  nou 
was  v.-orth  ncjthing  at  all. 

"Ha,  ha!"  thought  Silas;  "somebody 
else  is  tryin'  tu  git  control  of  the  Uiarket. 
But  I         -;s  I've  got  the  start  of /(/;;;.' 

So  'Ul  on  bu\ing  and  buying,  often- 

times ^  _,  ..jg  double  the  original  price  of  the 
article.  I'eoplc  in  the  neighboring  towns 
collected  all  the  worthless  <ird nance  thev 
could  find,  and  sent  it  by  the  cart  load  to 
Rivermouth. 

When  his  barn  was  full,  Silas  began  piling 
the  rubbish  in  his  cellar,  then  in  his  parlor. 
He  nuTtgaged  the  stock  of  his  grocery-store, 
mortgaged  his  house,  his  barn,  his  horse, 
and  would  have  mortga.ged  himself,  if  any 
one  would  have  taken  him  as  security,  in 
order  to  carry  on  the  grand  speculation. 
He  was  a  ruined  man.  and  as  happv  as  a 
lark. 

Surely  poor  Silas  was  cracked,  like  the 
majority  of  his  own  cannon.  More  or  less 
crazy  he  must  have  been  always.  Ye:i''s  be- 
fore this  he  purchased  an  elegant  rosewood 
coffin,  and  kept  it  in  one  of  the  spare  rooms 
in  his  residence.  He  even  had  his  name  en- 
graved on  the  silver-plate,  leaving  a  blank 
after  the  w'ord  "  Died." 

The  blank  was  filled  up  in  due  time,  and 
well  it  was  for  Silas  that  he  secured  so  sty- 
lish a  coffin  in  his  opulent  days,  for  when  he 
died  his  worldly  wealth  would  not  have 
bought  him   a  pine  box,  to  say   nothing  ot 
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rosewocnl.  lie  never  gave  up  expecting  a 
war  with  (iroat  iWitain.  Hopeful  and 
radian  to  the  last,  his  dying  words  were, — 
Erif^liiiid — li'tir-'fi-ii'  days-  fjrcat  f-rufits  ! 

It  was  that  sweet  oil  latly,  Dame  J(k  elyn, 
who  told  nu;  the  story  of  Silas  Trefeihcn  , 
for  these  things  happened  long  before  my 
day.     Silas  died  in  1817. 

At  'I'refethcn's  death  his  uniipu-  collection 
came  under  the  .auctioneer.-;  haiiiinr:r.  Sorni' 
of  the  larger  guns  were  sold  to  tlie  town, 
and  planted  at  the  corners  of  the  divers 
streets  ;  others  went  oif  to  the  iron-foundry  ; 
the  balance,  numbering  twelve,  were 
dunipid  vlown  on  .1  deserted  wharf  at  the 
foot  of  Anchor  Lane,  whete,  summer  after 
summer,  they  rested  at  their  ease  in  the 
grass  and  fungi,  pelted  in  ;uitumn  by  the 
rain  md  annually  buried  by  the  winter 
snow.  It  IS  with  these  twelve  guns  that 
cur  story  has  to  ileal. 

The  wharf  where  they  it;posed  was  shut 
off  from  the  street  by  a  high  fence,— a  silent, 
drearv  old  wharf,  covered  with  strange 
weeds  and  mosses.  On  account  of  its 
seclusion  and  the  good  hshing  it  atforded,  it 
was  much  freiiuented  by  us  boys. 

There  we  met  many  an  afternoon  to 
throw  out  our  lines,  or  play  leap.-fr(>g  among 
the  rusty  cannon.  They  were  famous  fel- 
lows in  our  eyes.  What  a  racket  they  had 
made  in  the  heyday  oi  their  auchastened 
youth  !  What  stories  they  might  tell  now, 
if  their  puffy  metallic  lips  could  tmly  speak  ! 
Once  they  were  lively  trdkers  eninigh  ;  but 
there  the  gri.n  sea-dogs  lay,  silent  and 
forliM-ii  in  spite  of  all  their  lormei  gnjwl 
ings. 

They  always  seemed  to  ine  like  a  lot  of 
venerable  disabled  tars,  stretched  out  on  a 
lavv  n  in  front  of  a  hospital,  gazing  seaward, 
and  mutely  lamenting  their  lost  \outli. 

r>ut  once  more  they  were  destine  !  to  lift 
up  their  dolorous  voices, —once  more  ere 
they  keeled  over  and  lay  speechless  for  all 
time.     .And  this  is  how  it  beftdl. 

jack  Harris,  Charley  Marden.  Harry 
Blake,  and  my.self  were  lishing  nil  the  v,  li.irf 
one  afternoon,  when  a  thoviuht  flashed  upon 
me  like  an  inspiration. 

"I  say,  boys!"  I  cried,  haulin.L;  in  in\ 
line  hand  over  hand,  "  I  ve  got  somethiuf;  I  ' 

"What  does  it  pull  like,  youngster?" 
asked  Harris,  looking  down  at  the  taut  line 
a:id  e.vpecling  t(j  see  a  big  perch  at  least. 

"  O,  nothing  in  the  hsh  way,'  I  returned, 
laughing  ;  "  it's  about  the  old  guns." 

■'  What  about  them  ? 

"  1  was  thinking  what  jolly  fun  it  would 
be  to  set  oft  one  of  the  old  sogers  on  his 
legs  and  serve  him  out  a  ration  ot  gun- 
powder." 

Up   came   the  three  lines  in  a  jiffy.     An 


enterprise  better  suited  to  the  disposition  of 
my  companions  could  not  have  been  pro- 
posed. 

In  a  short  time  we  had  one  of  the  smaller 
cannon  over  on  its  back  and  were  busy 
scraping  the  green  rust  from  the  touch-hole 
The  mould  had  spiked  the  gun  so  eilectu- 
ally,  that  for  a  v.hile  we  fancieil  we  should 
have  to  give  up  our  attempt  to  resuscitate  the 
I  Id  soger. 

"  A  long  gimlet  wouM  clear  it  out,"  said 
tTiarley  Mardim,  "  if  we  only  had  one." 

1  looked  to  see  if  Sailor  lien's  flag  was 
flying  at  the  c.ibin  door,  for  hi^  alw.iys  t0',ik 
in  tlie  colors  when  he  went  off  tistung, 

••  When  you  w.int  to  know  if  the  Admir- 
al's aboard,  jest  cast  an  eye  to  the  buntin  , 
my  hearties,  "  says  Sailor  Hen. 

Sometimes  in  a  jocose  mcjod  he  called 
himself  the  .Admiral,  and  I  am  sure  he  de- 
served to  be  one.  The  .Vdmiralr;  flag  was 
Hying,  and  I  soon  procuri'il  ;i  gimlet  from 
his  carefully  kept  tool-cheat. 

Before  long  we  had  the  gun  in  working 
oriler.  A  newspaper  lashed  to  the  end  of  a 
lath  served  as  a  swab  to  dust  out  the  bore. 
Jack  Harri.s  blew  through  the  touch-hole 
and  pronounced  all  clear. 

Seeing  our  task  accMUjilished  so  easily, 
we  turned  mir  attention  to  the  other  guns, 
which  hiv  in  all  sorts  of  postures  in  the  rank 
1,'rass.  liorrowing  a  rope  from  Sailor  J-ien, 
we  managed  with  imnu;nse  laiior  to  drag 
the  heavy  pieces  into  position  and  place  a 
brick  under  each  mu/zle  to  give  it  the 
proper  elevation.  When  we  beliebl  them 
all  in  a  row,  like  a  regular  battery  we  sim- 
ultaneously C(.)neeived  an  idea,  the  magni- 
tude ot  which  struck  us  dumb  for  ,1  mo- 
ment. 

(.)ur  first  intmtions  w;is  to  load  and  hre  a 
single  sun.  How  feeble  and  insi,:;nificant 
was  such  a  plan  comp.ared  to  tliat  wliicl''  now 
sent  the  liglit  dancing  into  our  eyes  ! 

•  What  could  we  li;ive  been  thinking  of  ?"' 
cried  jack  Harris.  "  We'll  give'em  a  broad- 
side, to  be  sure,  if  we  die  for  it !  ' 

We  turned  to  with  a  will,  and  before 
nightfall  had  nearly  half  the  battery  over- 
hauled athl  ready  for  service.  To  keep  the 
artillery  dry  we  stuffed  wads  of  loose  hemp 
into  tlie  muzzles,  and  htted  wooden  pegs  to 
the  touch-holes. 

.Vt  recess  the  next  noon  the  Centipedes 
met  in  a  corner  of  the  school  yard  to  talk 
over  the  proposed  lark.  The  original  pro- 
jectors, though  they  woul.l  have  liked  to 
keep  the  thing  secret,  were  obliged  to  make 
a  club  matter  of  it,  inasmuch  as  funds  were 
re<iuired  for  ammunition  There  had  been 
no  rcent  drain  on  the  treasury,  and  the 
society  could  well  afford  to  sp)end  a  few  dol- 
lars is  so  notable  an  undertaking. 
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It  was  unanimously  aj^ri^cd  that  the  plan 
shouUl  be  <yarried  out  in  th'='  Iianilsoniest 
manner,  and  a  subscript!  )n  to  that  end  was 
taken  on  the  spot.  Several  of  the  Centi- 
pcds  hatln't  a  cent,  excepting  the  ont;  strung 
around  their  necks;  others,  however,  were 
richer.  I  chanced  to  have  a  dollar,  and  it 
went  into  the  cap  quicker  than  lightening. 
When  the  club,  in  view  of  my  munihcence, 
voted  to  natuc-  the  guns  ]-5ailey's  liattery  I 
was  prouder  than  I  have  ever  l)een  since 
over  anything. 

The  money  thus  raised,  added  to  that 
alreadv  in  the  treasury,  airiounteo  to  nine 
dollars, — a  fortum-  in  those  days  ,  but  not 
mDre  ihan  we  had  use  for.  This  sum  was 
divided  into  twelve  jiarts,  for  it  would  not 
do  for  one  boy  to  l)uy  all  tiir  powder,  nor 
even  for  us  i  11  to  make  our  purclia.ses  at  the 
same  place.  That  wonld  excite  suspicion 
at  any  time,  particularly  at  a  ]ieriod  so 
remote  from  th.e  l-'ouith  of  July. 

There  were  only  three  stores  in  tovn 
licensed  to  sell  pouder  ;  that  gave  each  store 
four  customers.  Not  to  run  tite  slightest 
risk  o{  reiuark,  one  boy  bought  his  powder 
on  Mondav,  the  next  boy  on  Tuesday,  and 
so  on  until  the  requisite  quantity  was  in  our 
possessicni.  This  we  put  into  a  keg  and 
careful'y  hid  in  a  dry  spot  on  the  wharf. 

Oui  .'.ext  step  was  to  linish  cleaning  the 
gans,  which  occupied  two  afternoons,  for 
several  of  the  old  sogers  wer(.'  in  a  very 
congested  state  indeed.  Having  eoiripleted 
the  ta.sk,  we  came  upon  a  difliculty.  To  set 
olT  the  battery  by  davlight  was  out  r>f  the 
question  ;  it  must  be  done  at  night  ;  it  must 
be  done;  with  fuses,  for  iio  doul)t  the  neigh- 
bors would  ♦urn  out  after  the  first  two  or 
three  shots,  and  it  would  i:o'.  pa\  to  be 
caught  in  the  vicinity. 

Who  knew  anvtiiing  about  fuses  ?  Who 
could  arrange  it  so  the  guns  would  go  off  owg 
after  the  other,  with  an  interval  of  a  minute 
or  so  between  '' 

Theoretically  we  knew  that  a  minute  fuse 
lasted  a  minute  ;  double  the  quantity,  two 
minutes  :  but  practicallv  we  were  at  a  stand 
still  There  was  but  imc  person  who  coulil 
help  us  in  this  extremity, — Sailor  I'.cn.  To 
me  was  assigned  the  duty  of  obtaining  what 
information  1  could  from  the  ex-gunner,  it 
being  left  to  my  discretioti  wluthercn  not  to 
intrust  him  with  o\x\  secret. 

So  cue  evening  I  drcppdl  into  the  cabin 
and  artfully  turned  the  convers.ation  to  fuses 
in  general,  and  then  to  particular  fuses,  but 
without  getting  much  out  of  the  old  ben-, 
who  was  busy  making  a  twine  hammock 
Finallv,  I  was  forced  to  divulge  the  whole 
plot. 

'I'he  Admiral  had  a  sailor's  love  for  a  joke, 
and  ontered   at  once  ami  heartilv  into  our 


scheme.  He  volunteered  to  prepare  :-  ,j 
fuses  himself,  and  I  left  the  labor  in  i 
hands,  having  bound  him  by  several  e\t: 
ordinary  oaths, — such  as  "  Hope-I-may-i'-.. 
and  "  Shiver-my  timbers," — not  to  betray  w 
come  what  wouliJ. 

Thi.s  was  Mr  nday  evening.  On  Wednc^  ' 
the  fuses  were  ready.     That   night  we  '..- 
to  unmuzzle   I^ailcy's  Battery.      Mr.   (  h 
shaw  saw   that  something   was  wrong  s  >• 
where,    for    we    were   restless    and    absi ; 
minded  in   the  classes,   and   the  best  of 
came   to  grief  bof(^re    t!ie   morning   se.^?: 
was  over.    When  Mr.  (irimshaw  annouii> 
"  (iuy  Fawkes  "  as   the  subject  for  our  !.■ 
composition,  you  might  have  knocked  d'>, 
the  jvlystic  Twelve  with  a  feather. 

The  coincidence  was  certainly  curi'V, 
but  when  a  man  has  committed,  or  is  ,ibi" 
to  commit  an  olfence.  a  hundred  tr'tl' 
which  would  pass  unnoticed  at  anotli 
time,  seetu  to  point  at  liiin  with  ronvict:- 
fingers.  No  duubt  ('iu\-  I'awkes  hims. 
receiv'^1  many  a  start  afttn-  he  had  got  I. 
wi-^ked  kegs  o*"  gunpowder  neatly  piled  v.\ 
und?r  the  House  of  Lords. 

Wednesday,  as   I   have  mentioned,  was  ; 
half-holiday,  and  the  Centipedes  assemblr 
in  niy   barn  to  decide  on  the  final  arrang 
menvs.     These  were  as  simple  as  could  b' 
As  the  fuses  were  connected,  it  needed  br, 
one    person    to   fire   the   train.       Hereup.  : 
.arose  a  discuss'on  as  to  who  was  tlie  pro]'  ; 
person.     Some  argued  that  I  ought  to  aj'pi> 
the  match,  the  battery  being  christened  aftc 
me,    and   the   main    idea,    moreover,    bein. 
mine.     Others  advocated   the  claim  of  I'f.i': 
Adams  as  the  iildest   bey.     At   last  we  die  v. 
lots  for  the  post  of  honoi. 

Twelve  slips  of  folded  paper,  upon  one  !•; 
wliich  was  written  '  Thou  art  the  man, 
were  placed  in  a  quart  measure,  an<! 
thoroughlv  shaken  ;  then  each  memiier 
stepped  up  and  lifted  out  his  destiiu  .  .\t  ,i 
given  signal  we  opened  (^ur  billets  "  Thou 
art  the  man'  said  the  sliji  of  pajier  tremb! 
ing  in  my  fingers  The  sweets  and  anxietien 
of  a  leader  were  mine  the  rest  of  the  after- 
noon. 

Directl)  .after  twilight  set  in  Phi!  Adam- 
stole  down  to  the  wharf  and  fixed  th..  fuse- 
to  the  guns,  layi  'g  a  train  of  powder  from 
the  principal  fuse  to  the  fence,  through  .1 
chink  of  which  I  was  to  drop  the  niatcli  at 
midnight. 

At  ten  o'clock  J\i vermouth  goes  to  bed 
.\t  eleven  o'clock  Rivermouth  is  as  quiet  as 
a  country  churchyard.  .\t  twelve  o'clock 
there  is  nothing  left  witli  wdiich  to  comj'are 
the  stillness  that  broods  over  the  little  sea- 
port. 

In  the  midst  of  this  stillness  I  arose  and 
glidetl  out  of  th<^  luuise  like  a  phantom  bent 
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on  an  e\il  errand  ,  like  a  phanfMii  I  rtifted 
through  the  silent  street,  hardly  drawing 
breath  until  I  knelt  down  beside  the  fence 
at  the  appointed  place. 

I'ausing  a  moment  for  inv  heart  to  stt:.p 
thum]Mng,  I  lighted  the  mitch  and  sliielde  1 
it  witli  tx>th  hands  until  it  was  well  under 
wav.  and  then  drot^peil  the  blazing  splinter 
on  the  slender  thread  of  gunpowder. 

A  iK>is-^ltss  rtasli  instantlv  followed,  au'l 
all  v\as  daiK  ai^ain.  1  ]'t.eped  through  tiie 
creviLH:  in  tb.e  fence,  and  saw  the  main  fuse 
spitting  out  sparks  like  a  conjurer.  Assured 
that  the  train  had  not  failed,  I  took  to  my 
heels,  fc  irfiil  lest  the  fuse  might  !)'.irn  more 
rapidlv  than  wc  calculated,  and  cause  an 
expl'sii.n  btt\>re  I  couM  get  home.  This, 
luckily,  did  not  hap|"'n  There's  a  special 
Providence  that  watches  over  idiots,  drunketi 
men,  and  bovs. 

1  .ic!.iged  the  cereinoti"  of  und»ressing  1a- 
plunging  mio  bed,  jacket,  boots,  and  all.  1 
am  not  sure  I  took  fiff  my  cap  ;  but  I  know 
th.it  I  ha'l  hardly  pulled  tlie  coverlid  over 
me,  wiien  "  Bo.m  I  "  sounded  the  liv.st  gun 
of  liailey's  Battery. 

I  lay  as  still  as  a  mouse.  In  less  than 
two  minult's  there  was  anotlier  burst  of 
thundir,  and  tlieri  another.  The  third  gun 
was  a  tremendous  fellow  ami  fairly  sho,ik 
the  house. 

The  town  vvas  waking  uji.  Windciws 
were  throv.n  open  here  and  there  and 
people  calli.'l  to  each  other  across  the  streets 
asking  whai  that  firing  was  for. 

"  Doom  1     went  gun  number  tour. 

I  sprung  out  of  bed  and  tore  off  mv 
jacket,  for  I  heard  the  Captain  feeling  his 
wav  along  the  wail  to  my  cii.imlun'.  I  was 
half  un.lressed  by  iho  time  he  found  the 
knob  of  the  d(K>i. 

"  I  say,  sir,"  I  cried,  "do  you  liear  th.)se 
guns  ;- 

•■  Not  being  di.  af,  I  do  '  .-  a.l  the  Captain, 
a  little  tartly,  —  any  n  t'.ection  on  his  hear- 
ing always  nettled  bun:  "but  what  on 
earth  they  are  for  I  can't  conceive.  Vou 
had  better  get  up  and  dress  yourself.  ' 

"I  m  nearlv  dressed  sir.  " 

"iiooM!  Boom!  "  two  of  the  guns  h;r.l 
gone  off  fo.gether. 

The  doer  of  .Miss  Abn^'ail  s  be.jriiom 
opened  hastilw  and  that  pink  of  m.aideiily 
propriety  stepped  out  into  the  hall  in 
her  nightgown,  -the  only  indecorous  thing 
I  ever  knew  her  to  do.  Slu'  held  a  lighted 
candle  in  her  hand  and  looked  like  a  very 
age<l  I.ady  Macbeth. 

"  ()  Dan'el.  this  is  .Ireadtul  1  What  .lo 
you  suppose  It  means  ?  ' 

"  I  reall\  can't  supp^^se,  said  the  Cap- 
tain rubbing  his  ear  ;  '  but  I  guess  it'3  over 
now.  ' 


"  BooM  !  "  said  Bailev  s  Battery. 

kivermouth  was  wide  awake  now,  and 
half  the  male  pop^ulaiion  were  in  the  streets, 
running  different  ways,  for  the  firing  seemed 
t-i  proceed  from  opposite  iioints  of  the  tcnvn. 
Ever\body  waylaul  everyliody  else  with 
questions  ;  but  as  no  one  knew  what  was 
the  occasion  of  the  tumult,  people  who  were 
not  usually  nervous  began  to  be  oppressed 
by  the  tn\st(.'ry. 

Some  thought  tlie  tov.n  was  being  bom- 
barded :  some  thought  the  world  was  com- 
ing to  an  end.  as  the  pious  and  ingenious 
.Mr.  Miller  had  predicted  it  would  ;  but 
those  who  coulln  t  form  any  theory  what- 
ev.'r  were  the  most  perplexed. 

In  the  meanwhile  Bailey's  Battery  bel- 
lowed away  at  regular  interval;-.  The 
greatest  confusion  reit,'iu>d  everywhere  by 
this  time.  I'eople  with  lanterns  rusiied 
hither  anil  thith"r  The  town-watch  had 
turned  out  to  a  man,  and  marched  otl,  in 
admiralile  order,  in  the  wrong  direction. 
Disco\eting  their  mistake,  they  retraced 
their  steps,  and  got  down  to  the  wharf  just 
as  the  last  cannon  belched  fortii  its  light- 
ning. 

.\  dense  clouil  of  sulphurous  smoke  floated 
over  .Vnchor  Lane,  t>bscuring  the  starlight. 
Two  or  three  hundred  people,  in  various 
sta.ges  of  excitement,  ciowcled  about  the 
upper  end  of  the  v.harf,  not  liking  toailvance 
farther  until  they  were  satislie.l  that  the 
explosions  were  over.  A  board  was  here 
and  there  blown  from  the  fence,  and 
through  the  openings  thus  afforded  a  few  ot 
the  mon:'  daring  spirits  at  linigtli  ventured 
to  crawl. 

The  cause  of  tb.e  racket  soon  trans))ire.  1. 
.\  -suspici.in  that  thev  ha.l  been  sold  gradu- 
ally il.iwnedon  the  Ivivermouthians.  Many 
were  excee  iiiv^ly  indignant,  and  declared 
that  no  penalt)  was  Severe  enough  for  those 
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others — and 
these  wore  the  very  })eople  who  had  been 
territie.l  nearly  out  of  their  wits— had  the 
assurance  to  laugh,  saving  that  they  knew 
all  along  it  was  only  a  trick. 

The  towu-svatch  l)oldly  took  possession  of 
tlie  ground,  and  the  crowd  began  to  dis- 
perse. Knots  of  g.issips  iingere  1  here  and 
there  near  the  jilace  indulging  in  vam  sur 
mises  as  to  who  tiie  invisible  gunners  couM 
be. 

Thore  was  no  more  n.)ise  that  night, 
but  many  a  timi.l  person  lay  awake  exjiect- 
ing  a  ren-'wal  fif  tiie  mvsterious  cannnonad 
ing.  The  Oldest  Inhalfitant  refused  to  go 
to  l)ed  on  any  terms,  but  persisted  in  sitting 
up  in  a  rocking-chair,  vvith  his  hat  and  mit- 
tens on,   until  ilavbieak. 

I    thought   I    should   never   get   to  sleep. 
The  moment  I  drifted  off  in  a  iloze  I  fell  to 
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laughiii','  and  wokr  myself  up.  I'ut  towards 
mornint,'  slumber  overtook  me,  and  I  had  a 
series  of  disagreeable  dreams,  in  one  of 
which  I  was  waited  upon  by  the  ghost  of 
Silas  Trefethen  with  an  i  xorbitant  bill  for 
the  use  of  his  guns.  In  anoilur,  I  \^as 
dragged  before  a  court-martial  nuil  sentenced 
by  Sailor  lien,  in  a  frizzled  wig  and  three- 
cornered  cocked  hat,  to  be  shiU  tn  death  by 
liailcy  s  l^attery, —  a  sentence  which  Sailor 
Ben  was  about  to  execute  with  his  own 
hand  when  I  suddenly  opened  my  eyes  and 
fou;.d  the  sunshine  lying  ple.asnntly  across 
my  face.      I  tell  you  I  was  glad  I 

That  unaccountab'e  fascinatior.  which 
leads  the  guilty  to  hover  about  tiie  spot 
where  his  crime  was  committed  drew  me 
down  to  the  wharf  as  soon  as  I  was  dresseil. 
Phil  Adams,  Jack  Harris,  and  others  ot  the 
conspnators  were  already  there,  examining 
with  a  mingled  feeling  of  curiosity  and  appre- 
hension the  havoc  occasionetl  by  the  battery. 

'J'he  fence  was  badly  shattered  and  the 
ground  jili  ughed  up  for  several  yards  rouiid 
the  place  w  hett;  the  guns  formerly  lay, — 
formerly  lay,  for  now  they  were  scattered 
every  which  wa\ .  There  was  scarcely  a  gun 
that  lin<lirt  burst.  Here  was  one  ripptnl 
open  from  muzzle  to  breech,  and  there  was 
another  with  its  nuuUh  blown  into  the 
shape  of  a  trumpet.  Three  of  the  guns  had 
disappeared  bodily,  but  on  looking  over  the 
edge  of  the  whart  we  saw  them  standing  on 
end  in  the  tide-mud.  They  h:id  popped 
overboard  in  their  excitement. 

"  I  tell  you  what,  fellows,"  whispered  I'hil 
Adams,  "  it  is  lucky  we  didn  t  try  to  touch 
'em  off  with  punk.  They'd  have  blown  us 
all  to  tiinders." 

The  destruction  of  liaileys  Battery  was 
not.  unfortunately,  the  only  catastrophe.  A 
fragment  of  one  of  the  cannon  had  carried 
away  the  chimney  of  Sailor  lien"s  cabin. 
He  was  very  mad  at  first,  but  having  pre- 
pared the  fuse  himself  he  didn't  dare  to  com- 
plain oj-ienly. 

"  Id  have  taken  a  reef  in  the  tilessed 
stove-pipe,"  said  the  Admiral  g.-izing  rue- 
fully at  the  smashed  chimney,  "  if  I  hail 
known  as  how  the  Flagshiji  was  agoin"  to  be 
under  fire 

The  next  day  he  rigged  out  an  iron  funnel, 
which,  being  in  sections,  could  be  detached 
and  taken  in  at  a  monumt's  notice.  On  the 
whole,  1  think  he  was  resigned  to  the  demo- 
lition of  his  brick  chimney.  The  stovi-pipe 
was  a  great  deal  more  ship-shape. 

The  town  was  not  so  easily  appeased.  The 
select-men  determined  to  make  an  example 
of  the  guilty  parties,  and  ottered  a  reward 
for  their  arrest,  holding  init  a  iiromise  of 
pardon  to  any  one  of  the  ollenders  who 
would  furnish  information  against  the  rest. 


ISut  there  were   no   faint    hearts  among  t; 
Centipedes.     Suspicion  rested  for  a  whili 
several  persons,-  on  the  soldiers  at  the  fcr* 
on   a  crazy    fellow,   known  about    town 
"  l'>ottle-Xose  "  ;  and  at  last  on  Sailor  1'..  :. 

"Shiver  my  timbers!     cries  that    dee','! 
injured  individual.     "  Do  you   suppose,  sir 
as  I   have   lived  to  sixty  year,  an   ain't  i,-  ■• 
no  more  sense  than  to  go  for  to   blaze  av.  i 
at  iny  own  upper  riggin'  ^     It  doesn't  star 
to  reason." 

it  certainly  did  not   seem   probable  th.i' 
Mr.  Watson   would  maliciously   knock  ov 
his  own  chimney,  and  Lawyer  Hackett  wli 
had  the  case  in  hand,  bowed  himself  out  •  • 
the  .Vdmiral's  cabin  convinced  that  therigli" 
man  had  not  been  discovered. 

People  living  by  the  sea   are  always  m(.i 
or   less   superstitious.       Stories    of  spectra 
ships  and  mysterious  bea:ons,  that  lure  ves- 
sels out  of  their  course  ajid  wreck   them  i  ■ 
unknown  reefs,  were  among  the  stock  Ie,gend^ 
of  Rivermouth  ;  and  not  a  feu  jieople  in  thi- 
town  were  ready  to  attribnt(.'   the   tiring  of 
those  guns    to   some  supernatural    agency 
The   Oldest    InhatMtant    lemembered    that 
when    he    was    a   boy  a  dim-looking  sort  ot 
schooner  hove  to  in   the  ofting  one  foggy  af- 
ternoon, tireil   off  a  single   gun  that    didn't 
make  an}-  report,  and  then  crumbled  to  noth- 
ing,   spar,  mast,  and    hulk,    like  a  piece   oi' 
burnt  paper. 

Tilt'  authorities,  however,  were  of  the 
Dpinion  that  human  hands  had  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  explosions,  and  they  re- 
s(nted  to  deep-laid  stratagems  to  get  hold  of 
the  said  hands.  ( )ne  of  their  traps  came 
very  near  catching  us.  They  arttuUv  caused 
an  old  brass  tield-piece  to  be  li  ft  on  the 
wharf  near  the  scene  of  our  late  operations. 
Nothing  in  the  world  but  the  lack  of  money 
tt)  buy  powder  saved  us  from  falling  into  the 
clutches  of  the  two  watchmen  who  lay  se- 
creted for  a  week  in  a  neighboring  sail-loft. 

It  was  many  a  day  before  the  midnight 
bombardiiKMit  ceased  to  be  the  toun  talk. 
The  trick  was  so  audacious  and  on  so  grand 
a  scale  that  nobody  thought  for  an  instant  of 
connecting  us  lads  with  it.  Suspicion  at 
length  grew  weary  of  lighting  on  the  wrong 
jierson,  and  as  conjiicture — like  the  physi- 
:;ians  in  the  epitaph— was  in  vain,  the  Kiver- 
mouthians  gave  up  the  idea  of  finding  out 
who  had  astonished  them. 

They  never  did  tind  out,  and  m.'verwill, 
unless  they  read  this  veracious  history.  If 
the  selectmen  are  still  disposed  to  punish  the 
Tualefacfors,  I  can  sup[)ly  Lawyer  Hackett 
with  evid(!nce  enough  to  convict  Pepper 
Whitcomb,  Phil  .\dams,  Charley  Maiden, 
and  the  other  honorable  members  of  the 
Centipede  Club.  Put  rerdly  I  don't  think  it 
would  pay  now. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

A    FKOCr    Hi:    Wol.'I^n    AWOOI.NG    GO. 

If  the  reader  supposes  that  I  liveil  all 
this  nhile  in  Rivermouth  without  tailing  a 
victim  to  one  or  more  of  th^;  youm,'  ladii-s  at- 
tending' Miss  Dorotliy  Gibb's  I'emale  Insti- 
tute, why,  then,  all  I  have  to  say  is  the 
reader  exhibits  his  igiu^rance  of  human 
nature. 

MihS  (.iibb's  si'nnnary  was  located  within 
afew  minutes'  walk  of  the  'i'emple  Orammar 
School,  and  numbered  about  thirty-five  pu- 
pils, the  majority  of  whom  boarded  at  the 
Hall. — Primrose    Ilall,    as    Miss    Dorothy 

{)reltily  called  it.  The  primroses,  as  we  cal- 
ed  tluiii.  ranged  from  seven  yeais  of  age  to 
sweet  seventeen,  and  a  prettier  group  of  si- 
rens never  got  together  oven  in  Rivermouth. 
for  Rivermouth,  you  should  know,  is  famous 
for  its  pretty  giris. 

■^rhere  were  tall  girls  and  short  girls,  rosy 
girls  and  pa!e  girls,  and  girls  as  brown  as 
berries;  girls  like  Amazons,  slender  girls, 
>fveird  and  winning  like  Undine,  girls  with 
black  tresses,  girls  with  auburn  ringlets,  girls 
with  every  tiuge  of  golden  hair.  I'o  liehold 
Misi  Dorothys  young  ladies  of  a  Sunday 
morning  walking  to  church  two  by  two,  the 
smallest  tocklling  at  the  end  of  the  proces- 
sion, like  the  bobs  at  the  tail  of  a  kite,  w'as  a 
spectacle  to  fill  with  tender  emotion  the  least 
susceptible  heart.  'To  see  Miss  IXnothy 
marching  giimly  at  the  head  of  her  light  in- 
fantry, was  to  feel  the  hopelessness  of  mak- 
ing an  attack  on  any  part  of  the  column. 

She  was  a  perfect  dragon  of  watch fulnehs. 
The  most  unguarded  lifting  of  an  eyelash  in 
the  lluttering  battalion  was  suiiicient  to  put 
her  on  the  lookout.  She  had  had  experi- 
ences with  the  male  sex,  this  Miss  Dorothy 
so  prim  and  grim  It  was  whispered  that 
her  heart  was  a  tattered  album  scrawled  over 
with  love-lines,  but  th-'t  she  had  shut  up  the 
volume  long  ago. 

There  was  a  tradition  that  she  had  been 
crossed  in  love  ,  but  it  was  the  faintest  ot 
tr.iditions.  A  gay  young  lieutenant  of  mar- 
ines had  flirted  with  her  at  a  country  ball 
(a.  n  ISii),  and  then  marched  carelessly 
away  at  the  head  of  his  comitany  to  the 
shrill  music  <>i  the  tife,  without  so  much  as 
a  sigh  for  the  girl  hv  left  behind  him.  Ten 
years  rolled  on.  the  gallant  gay  lothario — 
which  wasn't  his  name — married,  became  a 
father,  and  then  a  grandfather;  and  at  the 
period  of  which  1  am  speaking  his  granil- 
cliild  was  actually  one  of  Miss  Dorolh}'s 
young  ladies.  So,  at  least,  ran  the 
story 

The  lieutenant  himself  was  deatl  these 
many  years  ,  but  Miss  Dorothy  never  got 
over  his  duplicity.     She  was  convinced  that 


the  sole  aim  of  mankind  was  to  win  the  un- 
guarded affection  of  maidens,  and  then  march 
off  treacherously  with  flying  cc  lors  to  the 
heartless  music  of  the  drum  aiul  fife.  To 
shield  the  inmates  of  Primrose  Mall  from  the 
bitter  influences  that  had  blighted  her  own 
early  affections  was  Miss  Dorothy's  miiision 
in  life. 

"  No  wolves  jirowling  about  my  lambs,  if 
you  please,"  said  Miss  Dorothy.  ■  I  uillnot 
allow  it." 

She  was  as  good  as  her  word.  I  lon't 
think  the  boy  lives  v.'ho  ever  set  foot  within 
the  limits  of  Primrose  Hall  while  the  semin- 
ary was  ui^der  her  charge.  Perhaps  if  Miss 
Dorothy  hid  given  her  young  Lulies  a  little 
more  liberty,  they  would  not  have  thought 
it  "  such  tun  "  to  make  eyes  over  the  white 
lattice  fence  at  the  young  gentleman  of  the 
Temjile  (Irammar  School.  I  say  perhaps  ; 
foritisone  thing  to  manage  thirty-five  young 
ladies  and  quite  another  thing  to  talk  about 
it. 

Put  all  Miss  Dorothy's  vigilance  could  n.  it 
prevent  the  young  folks  from  meeting  in  the 
town  now  and  then,  nor  could  Iier  utmost 
ingenuity  intenupt  postal  arrangements. 
There  was  no  end  of  notes  passing  between 
the  students  and  the  Primroses.  Notes  tied 
to  the  heads  of  arrows  were  shot  into  dormi- 
tory windows  ;  notes  were  tucked  under 
fences,  and  hidden  in  the  trunks  of  decayed 
trees.  Every  thick  place  in  the  boxwood 
hedge  that  surn.iunded  the  seminary  was  a 
possible  pf)St-office. 

It  was  a  terrible  shock  to  Miss  Dorothv 
the  day  she  unearthed  a  nest  of  letters  u 
one  of  the  huge  wo(.)den  urns  surmounting 
the  gatewavthat  led  to  her  dovecot.  It  was 
a  bitter  moment  to  Miss  Phcebe  and  Miss 
("andacc  and  Miss  Hesba,  when  they  had 
their  locks  oi'  hair  grimly  hande<l  back  to 
them  by  Miss  Gibbs  in  the  presence  of  the 
whole  school.  Ciirls  whose  locks  of  hair 
hail  run  the  blockade  in  safety  were  par- 
ticularly severe  on  the  offenders.  Put  it 
didn't  stop  other  notes  and  other  trcs.ses, 
anil  1  would  like  to  know  what  can  stoj) 
them  while  the  earth  hoMs  together. 

Now  when  I  first  came  to  Rivermouth  I 
looked  upon  girls  as  rather  tame  company  ; 
I  hailn't  a  spark  of  sentiment  concerning 
them  ;  but  seeing  my  comjianions  sending 
and  receiving  mysterious  epistles,  wearing 
bits  of  ribbon  in  their  button-holes  and 
leaving  packages  of  cciifcctionary  igenernlly 
lemon  drops)  in  the  hoUo-.v  trunks  of  trees, 
— why,  I  felt  that  this  was  the  proper  thing 
to  do.  I  resolved,  as  a  matter  of  duty,  to 
fall  111  love  with  somebody,  and  I  di<ln't 
care  in  the  least  who  it  was.  In  much  the 
same  mood  that  Don  Quixote  selected  the 
Dulcinea  del   Toboso   for  his  lady-love,    I 
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singled  out  one  of  .M:ss  Dorothy's  incom- 
parable young  ladies  for  mine. 

I  debated  a  lon^:;  while  whether  I  should 
not  select  Irco,  but  at  last  settled  down  on 
one, — a  pale  little  girl  with  blue  eyes, 
named  Alice.  I  shall  not  make  a  long  story 
of  this,  for  Alice  made  short  work  of  me. 
She  was  .secretly  in  love  with  Pepper  Whit- 
comb.  Tnis  occasioned  a  temporary  cool- 
ness beiv, eeu  Pepi)cr  and  myself. 

Not  disheartened,  however,  I 
Laura  Ivice — I  believe  it  wa'i  i.aura 
in  t'.ie  vacant  niche.  Tli.;  new  i- 
more  ciuel  tlian  the  oUl.  Tlie 
frankly  sent  me  to  the  right  about,  but  the 
latter  was  a  deceitful  lot.  She  v.ore  my 
nosegay  in  her  dress  at  the  evening  service 
(the  Primroses  were  marched  to  church 
three  times  every  Sunday),  she  penned  nv: 
the  daintiest  of  notes,  she  sent  me  the  glos- 
siest of  ringlets  icut,  as  1  afterwards  found 
out,  fi"om  the  stujiid  head  of  Miss  Gibbs's 
chamber-maidi,  and  at  the  same  time  was 
holding  me  and  m_\-  pony  up  to  redicule  in 
a  series  of  letters  written  to  Jack  Harris. 
It  was  Harris  himself  who  kindly  opened 
my  eves. 

"  I  tell  you  what,  Bailey,""  said  that  \c.ung 
gentleman,  "  Laura  is  an  old  veteran,  and 
carries  too  man_\'  guns  for  a  youngster. 
She  cant  resist  a  llirtation  ;  I  believe  shed 
tlirt  with  an  infant  in  arms,  "hero's  hardly 
a  fellow  in  the  school  that  hasn't  worn  her 
colors  and  some  of  her  hair.  She  doesn't 
give,  out  any  more  of  her  own  hair  now. 
It's  been  pretty  well  used  up.  Thj  demand 
was  greater  than  the  sup^ply,  you  see.  It's 
all  very  well  to  correspiond  witli  Laura,  but 
as  to  looking  for  anyttiing  serious  from  her, 
the  knowing  ones  dent.  Hope  I  haven't 
hurt  your  feelings,  old  boy,"  (that  was  a 
soothing  strok(i  of  llattery  to  call  me  "  old 
boy,'")  "  but  t'was  my  duty  as  a  friLiidand  a 
Centipede  to  let  you  know  who  you  were 
dealing  with.  " 

Such  was  the  advice  given  me  by  that 
time-stricken,  care-worn,  and  embittered 
man  (jf  the  world,  who  was  si.vleen  years  old 
if  he  was  a  day. 

1  dropped  Laura.  In  the  course  of  the 
next  twelve  months  I  had  perhaps  three  or 
four  similar  experiences,  and  the  conclusion 
was  forced  upon  me  that  1  was  not  a  boy 
likely  to  distinguish  myself  in  this  branch  of 
business. 

I  fought  sl;y  of  Primrose  Hall  from  that 
moment.  Smiles  were  smiled  over  the  irax- 
wood  hedge,  and  little  hands  were  occasion- 
ally kissed  to  me  ;  but  I  only  winked  my  eye 
patronizingly,  and  passed  on,  I  never 
renewed  tender  relations  with  Miss  ("libbs's 
young  ladies.  .Vll  this  occurred  during  my 
fust  vear  and  a  half  at  Rivermouth. 


Between  my  studies  at  school,  my  fmt-door 
recreations,  and  the  hurts  my  vanity 
received,  I  managed  to  escape  for  the  tiin 
bein!.;  any  very  serious  attack  of  that  lo\ 
fever  which,  like  the  measles,  is  alnios- 
certain  to  seize  u{>on  a  b*iy  sooner  or  later 
I  was  not  to  be  an  e.^i:eiition.  I  was  men-l-. 
biding  my  time.  The  incidents  I  have  now 
to  relate  t(M)i;  [dace  shortly  ;ifter  the  event- 
described  in  Vi'.v  last  chapter. 

In  a  life  so  tra-Kjuil  and  circumscribed  as 
ours  in  the  Nuttf^r  House,  a  \isitor  was  ;i 
novelty  of  no  little  importance.  The  whole 
household  awoke  fnmi  its  'luienideone  morn- 
ing when  the  Captain  announced  that  a 
voung  niece  of  his  from  Xew  York  was  t>' 
spend  a  few  weeks  with  us. 

Tlie  blue-chintz  ro  ;m.  into  which  a  ray 
of  sun  was  never  allow.^i  to  penetr.ite,  was 
thrown  open  and  dusted,  and  its  mouMy  air 
made  sweet  witli  a  bouijuet  of  n(jt-rosLs 
placed  on  the  old-fashioned  bureau.  Kitty 
was  busy  all  the  forenoon  washing  off  the 
sidewalk  and  sand-pa}M»ring  the  brass  knocker 
on  our  front-door  ;  and  Miss  .\bigail  was  up 
to  her  elbows  in  a  pigeon-pie. 

I  felt  sure  it  was  for  no  ordinary  person 
that  all  thesp  preparations  were  in  progress  ; 
and  I  was  right.  Miss  Xelly  Glentworth 
was  no  ordinary  person,  I  shall  never 
believe  she  was.  There  may  have  been 
lovelier  women,  though  I  have  never  seen 
them  ;  theie  may  have  'oeen  more  brilliant 
women,  though  it  has  not  been  my  fortune 
to  meet  them  ;  Init  that  there  was  ever  a 
more  charming  one  than  Nellie  Glentworth 
is  a  proposition  against  which  I  contend. 

I  don't  love  her  now.  I  don't  think  of  her 
on  e  in  live  years  ;  and  yet  it  would  give  me 
a  turn  if  in  the  course  of  my  daily  walk  I 
should  suddenly  come  upon  her  eldest  boy. 
I  may  say  that  her  eldest  boy  was  not  play- 
ing a  prominent  part  in  this  life  wi-en  I  first 
made  her  accpiaintance. 

It  was  a  drizrding,  cheerless  afternoon  to- 
wards the  end  of  summer  that  a  hack  flrew 
up  at  the  lioor  of  the  Nutter  House.  The 
Captain  and.  Miss  .Vbigail  hastened  into  the 
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hear.ng   the   carriage    stop.     In  a 


moment  more  Miss  Nellie  Glentworth  was 
seated  in  our  sitting-room  undergoing  a 
critical  examination  at  the  hands  of  a  small 
boy  who  lounged  uncomfortably  on  a  settee 
between  the  windows. 

Tlie  small  boy  considered  himself  a  judge 
of  girls,  and  he  rapidlv  came  to  the  follow- 
ing concliisit)ns  :  Tliat  Miss  Nelly  was 
about  nineteen  ;  that  she  had  not  given 
away  much  of  her  back  hair,  which  hung  in 
two  massive  chestnut  liraids  over  her  shoul- 
ders ;  that  she  was  a  shade  too  pale  and  a 
trifle  too  tall  ;  that  her  hands  were  nicely 
shaped   and   her  feet   much   too   diminutive 
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for  dailv  use.  He  fintiurmore  obrerved 
that  lier  voice  was  niusi>:al,  and  that  her 
face  lii^hted  up  with  an  indescribable  bright- 
ness whfn  she  smileil. 

On  the  whole,  the  small  bo\  liked  her 
well  enough  ;  and,  satisfied  that  she  was 
not  a  person  to  be  afraid  of,  but,  on  the 
contrarv,  one  who  mr;ht  be  made  (]uite 
agrceal)!!',  he  departed  tr,  keep  an  appoint- 
ment with  his  friend  Sir  Pepper  W'liitcoinb. 

Mm  the  next  rnornii'.g  when  Miss  ( dent- 
worth  camt!  down  to  breakfast  in  a  purple 
dre-.s,  her  face  as  fresh  as  one  o{  the  moss- 
roses  on  the  bureau  up  stairs,  and  her  laugh 
an  contagions  as  the  mcirriineiit  of  a  robin, 
the  small  bo\'  t  xperienccd  a  strange  sensa- 
tion, and  mentally  compareil  her  with  the 
loveliest  of  Miss  (jibl»s  s  young  ladies,  and 
found  those  young  ladies  wanting  in  the 
balance 

A  nr.;r.t's  rest  i>ad  wroui'ht  a  \M>nderfu! 
change  in  Miss  Nelly.  Tlie  pallor  and 
weaiiness  of  the  journey  had  passed  away. 
I  looked  at  her  tlirough  the  toast-rack  ami 
thought  r  had  never  seen  anything  more 
winning  than  her  smile. 

After  breakfast  she  \\ent  >  lit  with  lue  to 
the  stable  to  see  Gypsy,  and  the  three  of  ns 
became  friends  then  and  there.  Nelly  was 
the  only  girl  that  f^iypsy  ever  took  the 
slightest  notice  of. 

It  chanced  to  be  a  h;dl'-holidav,  and  a 
base-ball  match  of  unusual  interest  was  to 
come  olf  oil  the  school  ground  that  after- 
noon ;  Init,  somehow,  I  didn  t  go.  I  hung 
about  the  house  abstractedlv.  The  Captain 
went  up  town,  and  Miss  .Abigail  was  busv  in 
the  kitchen  m.aking  immortal  gingerbread. 
I  drifted  into  the  sitting-room,  and  had  our 
guest  all  to  myself  for  I  don't  know  how 
many  he^urs,  ft  was  twilight.  I  recollect, 
when  the  Captain  returned  with  letters  for 
Miss  Nelly. 

Many  a  time  after  that  I  sat  witii  her 
through  the  dreamy  Seo'-^mber  afternoons. 
If  I  had  played  base-ball  it  would  have  been 
much  better  for  me. 

Those  first  days  of  Miss  Nellys  visit  are 
very  mistv  in  my  remembrance.  I  try  in 
vain  to  remember  just  when  I  began  to  f,dl 
in  love  with  her.  Whetiior  the  spell  worked 
upoti  me  gradually  or  fell  upon  me  all  at 
once,  I  don't  know.  1  only  know  that  it 
seemed  to  me  as  if  I  had  always  loved  her. 
Things  that  took  place  before  she  came 
were  dim  to  me,  like  events  that  had  oc- 
curred in  tho  Middle  Ages. 

Nelly  was  at  least  five  years  my  senior. 
Hut  what  of  that  ?  Adam  is  the  only  man 
i  ever  heard  of  who  didn't  in  early  youth  fall 
in  love  with  a  woman  oMer  than  himself, 
and  I  nm  convinced  that  he  would  have 
done  so  if  he  had  had  the  opportunity. 


i  wonder  if  girls  from  fit'teen  to  twenty 
are  aware  of  the  glamour  thev  cast  over  the 
straggling,  awkward  boys  whom  they  regard 
and  treat  as  mere  children  ?  I  wonder, 
now.  Young  women  are  so  keen  in  such 
matters.  1  wonder  if  Miss  Nellie  (dent- 
worth  never  suspected  until  the  very  list 
night  of  her  visit  at  Kivermouth  that  I  was 
over  ears  in  love  n  ith  her  pretty  self,  and 
was  suftering  pangs  as  poignant  as  if  I  had 
been  ten  feet  high  and  as  old  as  Methuselah  ? 
For,  indeed,  1  was  miserable  throughout  all 
those  five  weeks.  1  went  down  in  the  L.itin 
class  at  the  rate  of  three  l)oys  a  day.  Her 
fresh  young  eyes  came  between  me  and  my 
book,  and  there  was  an  end  of  Virgil. 

"  ()  lovi;,  !•  AX-,  love  ! 

r.ovc  is  like  a  dizziness, 
It  uinna  let  ;i  body 

(kuii;  ahoti'.  Ills  busincbiS." 

I  was  wretched  away  from  b.er,  and  only 
less  wretched  in  her  presence.  The  especial 
cause  of  my  woe  was  this:  I  was  simple  a 
little  boy  to  Miss  ( Jlentworth.  1  knew  it.  I 
bewailed  it.  I  ground  my  tec  th  and  wept 
in  secret  over  the  fact.  If  I  had  been  augiit 
else  in  her  eyes  would  she  have  sinoethed 
my  hair  so  carelessly,  Lending  an  electric 
shock  through  mv  whole  svstem  ''  would  siie 
have  walked  with  me,  hand  in  hand,  for 
hours  in  the  oil  garden"'  and  once  when  I 
lay  on  the  sofa,  my  head  acliing  with  love 
and  mortification,  would  she  have  stooped 
down  and  kissed  me  if  1  had  n  t  been  a  little 
bov  '  How  1  despised  little  boys  !  How  I 
hated  ont>  particular  littk'  Lioy,-  too  little 
to  be  loved  ! 

1  smile  over  this  very  tnindy  even  now. 
.My  srurow  was  genuine  and  bitter.  It  is  a 
great  mistake  on  the  jurt  of  elderly  ladies, 
male  and  fiunale.  to  tell  a  cliild  that  he  is 
seeing  his  hapjiiest  days.  Don  t  you  believe 
a  word  of  it,  my  little  fr'cnd.  The  Lnirdens 
of  childhood  are  as  hare  to  bear  as  the 
crosses  that  weigh  us  down  later  in  life, 
while  the  haj^pinesses  of  childhood  are  tame 
com['ared  with  those  of  our  maturer  years. 
And  even  if  this  were  not  so,  it  is  rank 
cruelty  to  throw  shadows  over  the  young 
h oart  by  croaking,  "  He  merry,  for  to-morrow 
you  die  !  " 

.\s  the  last  days  of  Nelly  s  visit  drew  near, 
I  fell  into  a  very  unhealthy  state  of  mind. 
To  have  her  so  frank  and  unconsciously 
coquettish  with  me  was  a  daily  torment  ;  to 
be  look(  d  upon  and  treated  as  a  child  was 
bitter  almonds  ;  but  the  thought  of  losing  her 
altogether  wau  distraction. 

The  summer  was  at  an  end.  The  davs 
were  perceptibly  shorter, and  now  and  then 
came  an  evening  whtm  it  was  chilly  enough 
to  have  a  wood-fire  in  our  sitting-room.  The 
leaves  were  beginning  to  take  hectic  tints, 
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and  the  wind  was  practising  the  minor 
pathetic  notes  of  its  autumnal  dirge.  Nature 
and  myself  appeared  to  be  .approaching  our 
dissolution  simultaneously. 
One  evening,  the  evening  previous  to  the  day 
set  for  Nelly's  departure', how  well  I  re- 
number it  ! — I  found  her  sitting  alone  by 
the  wide  chimney-piece  luokiny  musingly  at 
the  crackling  black  log.  There  were  no  can- 
dles in  the  room.  On  her  face  and  hands, 
and  on  the  small  Rolden  cross  at  her  throat, 
fell  the  flickering  iirelight, — that  ruddy,  mel- 
low firi'light  in  which  one's  grandmother 
would  look  poetical. 

I  drew  a  low  stool  from  the  corner  and 
placed  il  by  the  side  of  her  chair.  She 
reached  out  her  hand  to  me,  as  was  her  pret- 
ty fashion,  and  so  we  sat  for  several  moments 
silently  in  the  changing  glow  of  the  burning 
logs.  .\t  lengtli  1  moved  back  the  stool  so 
that  I  could  see  her  face  in  profde  without 
being  seen  by  her.  I  lost  her  hand  bv  this 
movement,  but  I  couldn  t  have  spoken  vvith 
the  I'otless  touch  of  her  hncers  on  mine. 
After  two  or  three  attempts  I  .said  "  Nelb  " 
a  good  deal  louder  than  I  intended. 

Perhaps  the  efibrt  it  cost  me  was  evident 
in  my  voice.  She  raised  herself  (jaickly  in 
the  chair  and  half  turned  towards  me. 

■•  Well.  'I'om  :-'   ' 

"I — ^1  am  very  Forr/  that  you  are  going 
away." 

"  So  am  I,  I  have  enjoyed  every  hour  of 
my  visit.'' 

'■  Do  you  think  you  wdl  ever  come  back 
here  ?  " 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Nelly,  and  her  eyes  wan- 
dered off  into  the  titful  h relight. 

"  1  suppose  you  will  forget  us  all  very 
quickly." 

■'  Indeed  I  shall  not.  I  shall  always  have 
the  pleasantest  memories  of  Riverniouth.  ' 

Here  the  conversation  died  a  natural 
death.  Nelly  sank  into  a  sort  of  dr';am,  and 
1  meditated.  Fearing  every  moment  to  be 
interrupted  by  some  member  of  the  family, 
I  nerved  myself  to  make  a  bold  dash. 
■  Nelly.  " 

"Well." 

'  Do  vou "     I  hesitated. 

•  Do"l  what  ^  " 

"  Prive  any  one  very  much  ? 

"  Wh\-,  of  course  I  do, "  said  Nelly,  scat- 
tering her  revery  with  a  merry  laugh.  "  I 
love  Uncle  Nutter,  and  Aunt  Nutter,  and 
you, — and  Towser.'' 

Towser.  our  new  dog !  I  couldn't  stand 
that.  1  pushed  back  the  stool  impatiently 
and  stood  in  front  of  her. 

"  That  s  not  what  I  mtuan,"  I  said 
angrily, 

"  Well,  what  do  yiui  mean  ? 

"  Do  you  love  any  one  to  marry  him  ?" 


'•  The  idea  of  it,"  cried  Nelly,  lau,[;h. 
ing. 

"  But  ycni  must  tell  me." 

"  Must,  Tom  ?  " 

"  Indeed  you  must,  Nelly." 

She  had  risen  from  the  chair  with  n- 
amused,  perjile.xed  look  in  her  eyes.  I  he! : 
her  an  instant  l)y  the  dress. 

"  Plea.se  tell  me." 

■'  O  you  silly  boy  !  "  cried  Nelly.  Then 
she  rumpled  my  hair  all  over  my  forehea  : 
and  ran  laughing  (;ut  of  the  room. 

Suppo.se  Cinderella  had  rumpled  thi- 
prince's  hair  all  over  /(/.">  forehead,  how 
would  he  have  liked  it  ?  Suppo.se  the  Sleeji- 
'iig  litiauty,  when  the  king's  s(jn  with  :i  kis.s 
set  her  and  all  the  ('Id  clocks  agoing  in  tiu' 
spell-bound  castle,  —  suppose  the  youni,' 
min.N  ^ad  looked  up  and  coolly  laughed  in 
his  eye,  I  guess  the  king's  .son  wouldn't  have 
been  greatly  ))leased. 

1  hesitated  a  second  or  two  and  then 
rushed  after  Nelly  just  in  time  to  run 
against  Miss  Abigail,  who  entered  the  room 
with  a  couple  of  lig'.ited  candles. 

"  Goodni'ss  gracious,  Tom  !  "  e.xclaimed 
Miss  .Vbigail,   "  nr,'  you  possessed  '!  " 

1  left  her  scraping  the  warm  spermaceti 
from  one  of  her  thumbs. 

Nelly  was  in  the  kitchen  talking  quite 
unconcernedly  with  Kitty  Collins.  There 
she  remained  until  supper-time.  Supper 
over,  we  all  adjourned  to  the  sitting-room. 
1  planne^l  and  plotted,  but  coidd  manage  in 
no  way  to  get  Nelly  alone,  She  and  the 
Captain  playetl  cribbage  all  the  evening, 

The  ne.xt  morning  tny  lady  did  not  make 
her  apjiearance  until  we  were  .seated  at 
the  breakfast-table,  f  had  got  up  at  day- 
light myself.  Immedia^el\  after  breakfast 
the  carriage  arrived  to  take  her  to  the  rail- 
way station.  A  gentleman  stepped  from 
thi,'--  carriage,  and  greatly  to  my  surprise 
was  warmly  welcomed  by  the  Captain  and 
Miss  Abig.ail,  and  by  Miss  Nelly  herself, 
who  seemed  unnecessarily  glad  to  see  him. 
From  the  hasty  conversation  that  folic  Acd  I 
learned  that  the  gentleman  had  come  some- 
what unexpectedly  to  conduct  Miss  Nelly  to 
Boston.  But  how  did  he  know  that  she 
was  to  leave  that  morning  ?  Nelly  bade  tare- 
well  to  the  Captain  and  Miss  .Vbigail,  made 
a  little  rush  and  kissetl  me  on  the  nose,  and 
was  gone. 

As  the  wheels  of  the  hack  rolled  up  the 
street  and  over  my  hner  feelings.  I  turned 
to  the  (."apt.iin. 

"  Who  was  that  gentleman,  sir?  '' 

"  That  was  Mr.  Waldron." 

"A  relation  of  yours,  sir'"  I  asked 
craftily. 

"  No  relation  of  mine, — a  relation  of 
Nelly's,''  said  the  Captain,  smiling. 
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'•  A  cousin,"  I  suggested,  feeling  a  strange 
hatred  spring  up  in  my  bos(Mn  for  the  un- 
known. 

"  Well,  I  suppose  you  might  call  Inm  a 
•cou:un  for  the  present.  He's  going  to 
marry  little  Nelly  next  summer.'' 

In  one  of  Peter  Parley's  valuble  historical 
works  is  a  description  of  an  earthcjuake  at 
Lisliou.  ■'  .Vt  the  first  shock  the  inhabi- 
tants ru.shed  into  the  streets  the  earth 
yawned  at  their  fe-.-t  and  the  hou.s(\s  tottered 
and  fell  on  every  .-iide."  I  staggered  past 
the  Captain  into  the  street  ;  a  giddiness 
came  over  me  ;  the  earth  yawned  at  my  feet, 
and  the  houses  threatened  to  fall  in  on  ivery 
side  of  me.  How  distinctly  .  renieuiber 
that  momentary  sense  of  confusion  when 
everyth.ing  in  the  world  seemed  top})ling 
over  into  ruins. 

.Vs  I  have  remarked,  my  love  for  .Nelly  is 
a  thing  of  the  past,  I  had  not  thought  of 
her  for  years  until  I  sal  down  to  u  rite  this 
chapter,  and  yet,  now  that  all  is  said 
anil  done,  I  shouldn't  care  particularly  to 
come  across  Mrs.  Waldron's  eldest  boy  in 
my  after-noon's  walk  He  must  be  fourteen 
or  fifteen  years  old  by  this  time,— the  voung 
villain  I 
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When  a  young  Ixiy  gets  to  i)e  an  old  boy, 
when  the  hair  is  growing  rather  thin  on  tlie 
top  of  the  old  boy's  head,  and  he  has  been 
tamed  sufficiently  to  take  a  sort  of  chastenc'd 
pleasure  in  allowing  the  baby  to  olav  with 
his  watch  seals, — when,  I  say,  a'l  old  boy 
has  rear hed  tins  sta.ge  in  the  journ  n*  of  life, 
he  is  sometimes  apt  to  indulge  ii  sportive 
remarks  concerning  his  first  lo'  e 

Now,  though  I  bless  my  stars  that  it 
wasn't  m  my  jiower  to  marry  Miss  Nelly,  I 
am  not  going  to  deny  mv  bo>ish  regard  for 
her  nor  laugh  at  it.  As  long  as  it  lasted  it 
was  a  very  sincere  and  unseltish  love,  and 
rendered  me  proportionately  wretched.  I 
say  as  long  as  it  lasted,  for  one's  first  love 
doesn't  last  forever. 

1  am  readv,  however,  to  laugh  at  the 
amusing  tiguie  1  cut  after  1  h;id  really 
ceased  to  have  any  deep  feeling  in  the  iiiat- 
ter.  It  was  thijn  I  took  it  into  my  head  to 
be  a  Hlighted  Being.  This  was  about  two 
weeks  after  the  spectral  appearance  of  Mr. 
Waldron. 

F(jr  a  boy  of  a  naturally  vivacious  dis- 
position the  part  of  a  blighted  being  pre- 
sented difficulties.  I  had  an  excellent 
appetite,  I  liked  society,  1  liked  out-of-door 
sports,  I  was  fond  of  handsome  clothes. 
Now  all  these  things  were  incompatible  with 


the  doleful  character  I  was  to  assume,  and  I 
proceeded  to  cast  them  fnjm  me.  1  neglect- 
etl  my  hair.  I  avoided  my  playmates.  I 
frowned  abstractedly.  I  didn't  eat  as  much 
as  was  good  for  me.  I  took  lonely  walks, 
I  brooded  in  solitude.  I  not  only  committed 
to  memory  the  more  turgid  poems  of  the 
late  Lord  Byron, — "  fare  thee  well,  and  if 
fi)rever,"  &c., — but  I  became  a  despondent 
poet  on  my  own  account,  and  composed  a 
string  of  "  Stan/as  to  ()i,e  who  will  uiulei- 
stand  them.  I  think  1  was  a  triHe  too 
hopeful  on  that  point  ;  for  1  came  across 
the  verses  several  years  afterwards,  and  was 
quite  unable  to  understand  them  myself. 

It  was  a  great  comfort  '.o  be  so  perfectly 
miserable  and  yet  not  suffer  any.  I  used  to 
look  in  the  gla.ss  and  float  over  the  amount 
and  variety  of  mournful  expression  I  could 
throw  into  my  features.  If  I  caught  my.self 
smiling  at  anytiiing,  I  cut  the  smile  short 
with  ,'■  sigh.  The  oddest  thing  about  all 
this  is,  i  never  once  suspected  that  I  was 
not  unhappy.  No  one,  not  even  P(;pper 
Whilcomb,  was  more  deceived  than  I. 

Among  tlie  minor  pleasures  of  being 
Idighted  were  the  interest  and  perplexity  I 
e.xcited  in  the  simjile  souls  that  were  thrown 
in  daily  contact  with  ine  Pepper  especially. 
I  nearly  drove  liiri  into  a  corresponding 
state  of  mind. 

I  had  from  time  to  time  given  I'-pper 
slight  but  impressive  hints  of  my  admir.iiion 
for  Some  One  ithis  was  in  the  early  part  of 
Miss  (ilentworth's  visit) :  I  had  also  led  him 
to  infer  that  my  admiration  was  not  alto- 
gether ill  vain.  He  was  therefore  unable  to 
explain  the  cause  of  my  strange  l)ehavior, 
for  I  had  carefully  refrained  from  mention- 
ing to  Pepper  the  fact  that  Some  One  bad 
turned  out  to  be  Anotlui  s 

1  treated  Pepjier  shabbily.  i  couldn't 
resist  ]ilaying  on  his  tenderer  feelings.  He 
was  a  boy  bubbling  over  with  sympathy  for 
any  one  in  any  kind  of  trouble.  Our  inti- 
macy since  Binny  Wallace's  death  had  been 
uninterrupted  ;  bmmiw  I  moved  in  a  sphere 
apart,  not  to  be  profaned  by  the  step  of  an 
outsider. 

I  no  longer  joined  the  boys  on  the  play- 
ground at  recess.  1  stayed  at  my  desk  read- 
ing some  lugubrious  volume, — usually  The 
Mysteries  of  I'dolpho,  by  the  amiable  Mrs, 
Radclifte.  A  translation  of  The  Sorrows  of 
Werter  fell  into  my  hands  at  this  period, 
and  if  I  could  have  committed  suicide  with- 
out killing  myself,  I  should  certainly  have 
done  so. 

f 'n  half  holidays,  instead  of  fraterni/ing 
wit  1  Peppiu-  and  the  rest  of  our  clKjue,  1 
would  wander  off  alone  to  (irave  Point, 

(irave  Point  —  the  place  where  Binny 
Wallace's  body  came  ashore— was  a  narrow 
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strip  of  land  runninfi  out  into  the  river. 
A  line  of  Lombardy  poplars,  stiff  and  severe, 
like  a  row  of  (grenadiers,  mounted  KUard  on 
the  water-.side.  On  the  extreme  end  of  the 
peninsula  was  an  old  disused  graveyard, 
tenanted  print,jpally  by  the  <.arlv  settle-rs 
v.ho  h:id  been  :,(,alp<;d  by  the  Indians.  In  a 
remote  corner  of  the  cemetery,  set  apart 
from  the  othf-r  :i;ounds,  was  the  f^rave  of 
a  woman  who  had  been  hantjed  in  the  old 
colonial  tiuu-s  for  th'.-  mnidcr  if  her  infant, 
Gooduife  I'olly  Uaincs  had  ('<  i:n;d  the 
crim*:  to  the  last,  and  afl'r  h'-r  death  there 
had  arisen  stronj^  doubts  as  to  ii'-r  actual 
Umlt.  It  was  a  behef  (inrciit  anions,'  the 
lads  (li  the  town,  that  if  \oii  sscnt  t'>this 
^.'rjivf  at  nightfall  on  the-  lotii  of  NovijiiilxT, 
-ih'-  aiiniverars'  of  hi^r  oa cution  -  and 
askf'i,  "  I'or  w'lat  did  th<:  ni.af,'isira(f;s  hang 
you  ? '■  a  voice  would  icpix-,   '■  Nothing'." 

Maiiv  a  Kivcrmoiiih  bi.\  has  tieiublinj^ly 
put  this  (iiicstii'ii  in  tiie  <laili.  ami,  sure 
eiioiif^h,  i'olly  llaines  ir.vari.iMy  aii^Wii'etl 
iii'thiii;; 

A  low  IC(lbiirk  \..ill,  blwkill  doun  in 
inaiix  )il,h(s  aad  tii>sir(l  our  witii  silvery 
moss,  sill  roiiiidi  d  tins  Imi  i,il-;4rnuiid  of  our 
I'iIkiihi  I'atiicis  ami  liirii  iiiinicdiatc  ile- 
sceiid.ants  i'hc  l.itc'-i  dale  on  .iny  of  the 
lu:a<lston<'s  w;r.  /-iv  A  crop  of  ver\'  funnv 
epitaphs  spniii.L;  up  luTc  ami  then'  ;uiionf; 
llie  oV(i>;ronn  lliist^c.-.  and  liuidocks,  and 
almost  cvciv  t.ibk't  had  a  dcaths-Iu  ,id  with 
cro>.s  !>'  lies  i'n>;i;ive  1  upon  it.  or  ilsc  a  I'Uily 
naiiiil  la.  e  uith  a  pair  of  v-iiiiis  stretching' 
out  ll  I  III!  !  iie  ears. 

riiese  iiiorluaiv  eiubleius  fiinu>hed  me 
with  con^<-nial  food  for  rellectioii.  1  usi-d 
to  he  111  the  loiif;  .yrass.  and  .~;pt\nilate  on 
tlu'  adv.-iiii.iues  .ind  ilisadv.inta^es  of  beiut^ 
a  cliei  lib. 

1  l."L;et  \\.l'.  it  1  iliouLjhl  tile  advaiit.iHcs 
were,  but  1  reiiieiniter  distinctlv  of  getting 
into  ;ni  iiuAti  le.ilile  [.m.^le  on  two  points; 
llou  could  a  cherab,  beiiii;  all  hea.l  ,'inil 
wings,  m.uiage  to  sit  down  when  iu-  was 
tinnl  ?  To  have  to  sit  vlown  e,ii  tiie  b,uk  of 
his  lu'.ul  struck  nu>  as  an  av.kwiid  alterna- 
tive. Again  Where  did  .t  cheMib  carrv 
those  indispensable  articles  isiich  as  jack 
knives,  marbles,  .ind  piect^s  (if  twinel  which 
boys  in  an  e.irthb-  st.ite  of  existence  usuallv 
slow  ,i\\,iv  iu  then   tiowsers-peckets  .' 

These  Were  knotty  qiii';-tiour.  .iml  I  was 
nevei  able  to  dispi'se  of  thein  satisfactorily 

Mt.inwhile  I'epj ci  W  hitcoinb  would 
scour  the  v,  lude  town  in  search  vi  inc.  He 
liii.iUv  li.scovere  1  iii\  retie.it,  and  dropped 
in  .>n  uu'  ,ibruptly  one  afternoon,  while  I 
w,is  de<'p  iu  the  cluuub  problem, 

"  book  here,  Tom  Hailey  !  '  said  I'eppor. 
shving  a  piece  oi  cl.iinshcll  iudignantlv  at 
the  nil-  hurt  on  a  neighboring   gravestone. 


If  I   had  toadied 
haw  lieen  nearer 


"you  are  just  RoinR  to  the  do?s  !  Can't  you 
tell  a  fellow  what  in  thunder  ails  vou,  in- 
stead of  prowling  roun<l  the  tombs  like  a 
jolly  old  vampire  ?  " 

"  I'epper,"    I    replied,    solemnly,    "  don  t 
ask   me.     All   is  not   well   here,"— touchim: 
niv   breast   mysteriousl\ . 
my  head  instead,  I  shoul< 
the  mark. 

Pepper  stared  at  me. 

"  I'.art'ily  happiness,"  I  continued,  "  is  a 
delusion  am'  a  snare.  V(  u  v.  ill  never  be 
happy,  I'epper,  until  you  are  a  cherub.'' 

l'epp(r,  by  the  by,  wuul.l  have  made  an 
exLclkait  cherub,  he  was  socliubbs'.  Having 
delivered  invself  of  tlies';  gloomy  remarks,  I 
arose  l.ui,;.'uii!lv  from  the  grass  and  moved 
av.rn,  1,'aving  I'epper  st.iring  after  me  in 
mule  astoiii.-,hiiieiit.  I  was  Hamlet  and 
Welter  and  die  late  Lord  Hyron  all  in  one. 

You  will  ;isk  what  my  purpose  was  in 
cultiv.-iting  this  tactilious  ilespondency. 
None  whatever.  Blighted  beings  never  have 
aiiv  i>urp.)se  iu  life  excepting  to  be  as  blight- 
ed .IS  possiljle, 

()f  course  my  present  line  of  business 
could  not  long  escape  the  eye  of  Captain 
Nutiei.  1  don  t  know  if  the  Captaui  sus- 
jiected  my  ait.-ichment  for  Miss  C/lentworth. 
He  never  alluded  to  it  ;  but  he  watched  me. 
-Miss  Abigail  watched  me,  Kitty  Collins 
watched  me,  and  Sailor  lien  watched  me. 

"  I  cant  make  out  his  signals."  i  overheard 
the  .\drniral  remark  to  my  grandfather  one 
day.  "I  hope  he  ain  t  got  no  kind  of  sickness 
abo.ard.  ' 

There  was  something  singularly  agreeable 
in  being  ,in  object  of  so  great  interest. 
Sometimes  I  had  all  I  could  do  to  preserve 
my  dejected  aspect,  it  was  so  pleasant  to  be 
miserable.  I  incline  to  the  opinion  that 
people  \\ho  are  mel.uicholy  without  any 
p.articular  reason,  such  as  poets  artists,  and 
\ouiig  musicians  with  long  hair  have  rather 
an  eiuiable  time  of  it.  In  a  quite  way  I 
never  enjo\ed  mvself  better  in  my  life  than 
when  1  w.as  a  lilighted  Being. 


CHAPTER    XX. 

IN   WIIK'H   I    I'KoVK  M\Sl-;i,FTO  I!F.  TIIK  GR.\ND- 
.Si.>N   oK    MY    CiK.'VNDI  ArUKR. 

It  was  not  possible  for  a  'ooy  of  inv  tem- 
perament to  be  a  blighted  being  longer  than 
three  consecutive  weeks. 

I  was  gradually  emerging  from  mv  self- 
imposed  cloud  when  events  took  place  that 
greatly  assisted  in  restoring  me  to  a  more 
natural  frame  of  mind.  I  awoke  from  an 
imagin.uy  trouble  to  face  a  real  one. 

I  suppose  you  don't  know  what  a  financi- 
al crisis  is  ?     I  w  ill  give  vou  an  illustration. 
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Vou  are  deeply  in  debt-  say  to  the  amount 
of  a  quarter  of  a  dollar — to  the  little  knick- 
iiack  shop  round  the  cornt'r, where  tliey  sell 
pictuie-i)a[)ers,  spruce-i^um,  needles,  and 
Ma]af,'a  laisins.  A  boy  owes  you  a  quarter 
of  a  dollar,  which  he  promises  to  pay  at  a 
certain  time.  You  are  dependin;,'  on  this 
quarter  to  settle  accounts  uith  the  small 
shop-keeper.  The  tim(>  arrives,  -and  the 
quarter  doesn't.  That's  a  hnancial  crisis, 
in  one  sense, — in  twtnty  five  senses,  if  I  may 
say  so, 

When  this  saiiu;  thin;,'  hripj'cns,  on  a 
grander  scale,  in  the  mercantile  world,  it 
produces  what  iscalletl  a  i)anic.  One  man's 
inability  to  pay  his  debts  ruins  another  man. 
who,  in  turn,  ruins  somec^ne  el.se.  and  so 
on,  until  failure  alter  failure  makes  even  the 
richest  capitalists  tremble.  Public  confi- 
dence is  suspended,  and  the  smaller  fry  of 
merchants  are  knocked  over  like  tenpins. 

These  cc  mmercial  panics  occur  periodical- 
ly, after  the  fashion  of  comets  and  earth- 
(|uakesand  other  disagreeable  things.  Such  a 
panic  took  place  in  New  Orleans  in  the  year 
iS — ,  and  my  father's  banking-house  went 
to  pieces  in  the  crasli. 

Of  a  comparatively  large  fortune  nothing 
remained  after  paying  his  debts  excepting  a 
few  thousand  dollars,  which  he  proposed  to 
return  North  and  embark  in  some  less  haz- 
ardous enterprise.  In  them(\an  time  it  was 
necessary  it)r  him  to  stay  in  New  (Orleans 
to  wind  up  the  business. 

My  grandfather  was  in  some  wav  involved 
in  this  f.ulurc,  and  lost,  I  fancy,  a  consider- 
able sum  of  rr.oney ;  but  he  never  talktd 
much  on  the  subject.  He  was  an  untlinch- 
ing  belie\er  in  the  sjiilt-millc  jiroverl), 

"  It  can't  be  gathered  up,'"  he  would  say. 
"  and  it's  no  use  crying  over  it.  Pitch  into 
the  cow  and  get  some  more  milk,  is  my 
motto,'' 

The  suspension  of  the  banking-hnus','  was 
bad  enough,  but  there  was  an  attending  cir- 
cumstance that  gave  us.  at  Kivermouth,  a 
great  d(!al  more  an.xiety.  The  cholera, 
which  some  one  predicted  would  visit  the 
country  that  \e,ar,  am!  which,  mdeed,  had 
made  ifs  ajipearance  in  a  mild  form  at  sev- 
eral points  along  the  Mississippi  River,  had 
broken  out  with  muc''  violence  at  Now  Or- 
leans, 

The  report  that  hi  at  reached  us  through 
the  newspapers  was  meagre  and  contradict- 
ory ;  many  people  discredited  it ;  but  a  let- 
ter from  my  mother  left  us  no  room  for  doubt. 
The  sickness  was  in  the  city.  The  iiospitals 
were  filling  up,  and  hundreds  ot  the;  citizens 
were  flying  from  the  stricken  place  by  every 
steamboat.  The  unsettled  stateof  my  father's 
affairs  ma<le  it  imperative  for  him  to  remain 
at  his  post ;  his  desertion  at  that  moment 
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would  have   been  at   the  sacrifice  of 
had  scved  from  the  general  wreck. 

As  he  would  be  detained  in  New  Orleans 
at  least  three  montlis,  my  mother  declined 
to  come  Xortli  without  him. 

After  this  we  awaited  with  feverish  impa- 
tience the  weekly  news  that  came  to  us  from 
the  South.  The  next  letter  ailvised  us  that 
my  parents  were  well,  and  that  tin;  sickness, 
so  far,  had  not  penetrated  to  the  faubourg, 
<^r  district,  where  they  lived.  The  following 
week  brought  less  cheering  ti  lings.  Mv 
father's  business,  in  consequence  of  the  lligiit 
of  the  other  partners,  would  keep  him  in  the 
city  beyond  the  period  he  had  mentioned. 
Thc'  family  h.ad  moved  to  i'ass  Christian,  a 
favorite  watering-place  on  Lake  Pontchar- 
train,  near  New  Orleans,  where  he  was  able 
to  spend  )iart  of  each  v.eek.  So 
the  return  North  was  postponed  inde- 
finitely. 

It  was  now  tliat  the  old  Imiging  to  see  mv 
parents  came  back  to  me  with  irresistibh? 
force  I  knew  my  grandfather  would  not 
listen  to  the  idea  of  my  going  to  New  Orleans 
at  such  a  <langerous  time,  since;  he  had  op- 
posed the  journey  so  strongh-  when  tlie  same 
objection  did  not  exist,  '.ut  1  'letermined 
to  go  nevertheless. 

I  think  I  have  nuMitioned  tlie  fact  that  all 
the  male  memi>ers  of  our  family,  on  my 
father's  side, — as  far  back  as  the  Middle 
Ages, — have  exhibited  in  early  youth  a  de- 
cided talent  for  running  av/ay.  It  was  an 
hereditary  talent.  It  ran  in  the  blooU 
to  run  away.  1  df)  xmA  pretend  to  explain 
the  peculiarity.     I  simply  admit  it. 

It  was  not  my  fj  e  ti.i  change  the  prescrib- 
ed onler  of  things,  I,  too,  was  to  run  away, 
thereby  proving,  if  any  proof  were  needed, 
that  I  was  the  gr.mdson  of  my  grandfataer. 
I  do  not  hold  myself  responsible  for  the  step 
any  more  than  1  do  for  the  shape  of  my 
nose,  which  is  said  to  be  the  fac-simile  (  ;' 
Captain  Nutler's. 

I  have  frequently  noticed  how  circum- 
stances conspire  to  help  a  man,  or  a  boy, 
when  he  has  thoroughly  resolved  o;;  doing  a 
thing.  That  very  week  the  Rivermouth 
l^arnacle  printed  an  advertisemeu';  that 
seemed  to  have  been  written  on  purpise  for 
me.     It  r(;ad  as  follows  : — 

WWNTI^D,  — ,\  I'ew  Am.K-ndiiiil)  Skamkn  and  a 
Cubiii-Boy,  tor  the  ship  ku;,l!iit;s,  now  loadini,'  for 
New  Orleans  at  Johnson's  Wharf,  15oston  Apply 
in  person,  within  four  ilays.  at  the  oflice  of  Messrs, 
&  Co  ,  or  on  hoard  the  Ship. 

How  1  war,  to  get  to  New  Orleans  with 
onlv  '?4,02  was  a  question  that  had  been 
bothering  me,  Tnis  advertisement  made  it 
as  clear  as  day.     I  would  go  as  cabin-boy. 

I  had  taken  Pepper  into  my  confidence 
again  ;   I  had  told  him  the  story  of  my  love 
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for  Miss  Glentwiirth,  with  all  its  harrowintj 
details;  and  now  conceived  it  judicious  to 
contidc  in  liim  the  clian^je  about  to  take 
jilace  in  my  life,  so  that,  if  tli»'  Kawlinfjs 
went  down  in  a  gale,  my  friends  might  havi; 
the  limited  satisfaction  of  knowing  what  had 
become  of  me. 

I'epper  shook  his  head  discouragingly, 
and  sought  in  evrry  way  to  dissuade  me 
from  the  stej).  He  drew  a  disenchanting 
picturo  of  the  existence  of  a  cabin  boy, 
whose  constant  duly  laccording  to  Pepper) 
was  to  have  dishes  broken  over  his  head 
whenever  the  captain  or  the  mate  chanced 
to  be  out  of  humor,  which  was  mostly  all 
the  time.  Hut  nctiiing  Pepjier  said  couM 
turn  m-'  a  iKiir's-bnath  from  my  purpose. 

1  hail  little  time  to  spare,  for  the  ailver- 
tisement  stated  explicity  that  applications 
were  to  be  made  in  pL-rson  within  four  days. 
1  trembled  to  think  of  the  bare  possibilitv  of 
some  other  boy  snapping  up  that  desirablv> 
situation. 

It  was  on  Monday  that  1  stun. bled  upon 
the  advertisement.  On  i'uesday  my  pre- 
jiarations  wine  completed.  My  baggage — 
consisting  of  four  shirts,  half  a  dozen  collars, 
a  piece  of  sluK-maker  s  wax,  (Heaven  knows 
what  for!)  and  seven  stockings,  wrapped  in 
a  silk  handkerchief — lay  hidd;ni  under  a 
lotjse  plank  of  the  stable  floor.  Thi''  was 
my  point  of  departure. 

My  plan  w.is  to  take  the  last  train  for 
Boston,  in  order  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  immediate  pursuit,  if  any  should  l^e 
attem})ted.     The  train  left  at  4  r.  .m. 

I  ate  no  breakfast  and  little  dinner  that 
day.  1  avoided  theCaj>tain'seye,  and  would  n't 
have  looked  .Mi.ss  Abigad  or  Kitty  in  the 
face  for  the  wealth  of  the  Indies. 

When  it  was  time  to  start  for  th(;  station 
I  retired  quietly  to  the  stable  and  uncovered 
my  bundle.  I  linge-ri'd  a  moment  to  kiss 
the  white  star  i;n  (i\psy's  forehead,  and  was 
nearly  unmanned  when  the  little  animal 
returned  the  caress  by  lapping  my  cheek. 
Twice  I  went  back  and  patted  her. 

On  reaching  the  station  I  purcha.sed  mv 
ticket  with  a  bravado  .air  that  ought  to  have 
aroused  the  suspicion  of  the  ticket-master, 
and  hurried  to  the  car,  where  I  sat  tkigeting 
until  the  train  shot  out  into  the  bioad  dav- 
light. 

Then  I  drew  a  long  breath  and  looked 
about  me.  The  first  object  that  saluted  my 
sight  was  Sailor  Ben,  four  or  five  seats 
behind  me,  reading  the  Rivermouth 
Barnacle ! 

Iveading  wasn  t  an  easy  art  for  Sailor 
J^en  ;  he  grappled  with  the  sense  of  a  para- 
graph as  if  it  were  a  polar-bear,  and  gener- 
ally got  the  worst  of  it.  On  the  present  oc- 
casion he  was  having  a  hard  struggle,  ;udg- 


uig  by  the  way  he  worked  his  mouth  and 
rolled  his  eyes.  He  had  tvidently  not  seen 
me.  But  what  was  he  doing  on  the  Boston 
train  ? 

W  ithout  lingering  to  solve  the  (juestion, 
1  stole  gently  from  my  seat  and  passed  into 
the  forward  car. 

This  was  very  awkward,  having  tlu;  .\d- 
niiral  on  lH)ard.  I  couldn't  understand  it  at 
all.  Could  it  be  po.ssible  th.at  the  old  boy 
had  got  tired  of  land  and  was  running 
away  to  sea  himself  ?  'i'hat  was  too  absuril. 
I  glanced  nervously  tou.ud-^  tlie  car  dour 
now  and  then,  half  expecting  to  see  him 
come  after  me. 

We  had  p;\ssed  oiu.'  or  two  way-stations, 
and  I  had  quieted  down  a  good  deal,  when 
I  began  \.o  feel  as  if  somebody  u.is  looking 
at  the  back  of  my  head.  I  turned  round 
involuntarily,  anil  there  was  S.iilor  Ben 
again,  :it  the  farther  end  of  the  car,  wres- 
tling with  the  Rivermouth  Barnacle  as  before. 

I  began  to  grow  ver\  uncomfortable  in- 
deed, vvas  it  by  design  or  chance  that  he 
thus  doggetl  my  steps  ?  If  he  was  aware  of 
my  presence,  why  didn't  he  speak  to  me  at 
once  ••  Why  did  he  steal  round,  making  no 
sign,  likeaparticularlyunjdeasant  j)hantom  ? 
Maybe  it  irnsii't  Sailor  Ben.  I  pcepetl  at 
him  slyly.  Tliere  was  no  mistaking  that 
tanned,  genial  phiz  of  his.  Very  odd  he 
he  didn't  see  iin  .' 

Literature,  even  in  the  mild  form  of  a  coun- 
try newspaper,  always  had  the  effect  of  pop- 
pies on  the  .Vdmiial.  When  I  stole  another 
glance  in  his  dii\cti"n  his  hat  was  tilted 
over  his  right  eye  in  the  most  dissolute 
style,  and  the  Rivermouth  liarnacle  lay  in 
a  confused  heap  beside  him.  He  had  suc- 
cumbed, lb;  was  fast  asleep.  If  he  would 
only  keep  asleep  until  we  reached  our  des 
tination  ! 

By  and  by  I  discovered  that  the  rear  car 
had  been  detached  from  the  train  at  the 
last  stopj)ing-place.  This  accounted  satis- 
factorily for  Sailor  Ben's  singular  move- 
ments, and  considerably  calnu;d  my  fears. 
I  Nevertheless,  I  did  not  like  the  aspect  ot 
j  things. 

I  The  Admiral  continued  to  s;iooze  like  a 
good  fellow,  and  was  snoring  melodiouslv  as 
we  glided  at  a  slackened  jiace  ovei  a  bridge 
and  into  Boston. 

I  grasped  my  pilgrims  bundle,  and,  hur- 
rying out  of  the  car,  dasheil  up  the  first 
street   that   presented  itself. 

It  was  a  narrow,  noi.sy,  zigzag  street, 
crowded  with  trucks  and  obstructed  with 
bales  and  boxes  of  merchandise.  I  didn't 
pause  to  breathe  until  I  had  placed  a  re- 
spectable distance  between  me  and  the  rail- 
way station.  By  this  time  it  was  nearly 
twilight. 
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I  liad  got  into  the  region  of  dwelling- 
houses,  and  was  about  tt)  seat  myself  on  a 
doorstep  to  rest,  when,  lo  !  there  was  the 
Admiral  trundling  along  on  the  opposite 
sidewalk,  under  a  full  spread  oi  canvas,  as 
lie  would  have  expressed  it. 

I  was  off  rigain  in  an  instant  at  a  rapid 
pace  ;  but  in  sjiite  of  all  I  could  do  he  held 
his  own  without  any  perceptible  exertion. 
He  had  a  very  ugly  gait  to  get  away  from, 
the  Admiral  I  didn  t  dare  to  run,  for  fear 
of  being  mistaken  for  a  thief  a  suspicion 
which  mv  bundle  would  naturally  lend  color 
to. 

I  pushed  ahead,  however,  at  a  brisk  trot, 
and  must  have  got  over  one  or  two  miles, — 
my  pursuer  neither  gaining  nor  losing 
ground. — when  1  concluded  to  surreuLler  at 
discretion.  I  saw  that  Sailor  Ben  was  de- 
terinini^d  to  have  me,  and,  knowing  my  man, 
1  knew  tliat  escajie  v\as  highly  improbable. 

So  1  turned  rountl  and  waited  lor  him  to 
catch  uj)  with  me.  which  he  did  :n  a  few 
seconds,  looking  rather  sheepish  at  first. 

".Sailor  lien,"  .said  I,  severely,  "do  I 
understand  that  you  are  dogging  my  steps  •'" 

■'  Well,  little  messmate,"  replied  the  .Ad- 
miral, rubbing  his  nose,  which  he  always 
did  when  he  was  disconcerted,  "I  dm  kin  1 
o'  foUowin'  in  your  wake." 

"  I'nder  orders  ? '' 

"  Under  orders.  ' 

"  Under  the  Cajitain's  orders  ?  " 

"  Suredv." 

'  In  other  words,  my  grandfather  has 
sent  you  to  fetch  me  bad;  to   Kivermouth  ?  ' 

"That's  about  it."  said  the  .Vdmiral,  with 
a  burst  of  frankness. 

"  And  I  must  go  with  ytni  whether  1  want 
to  or  not  ?  " 

"The  Capen's  very  identical  words  !  " 

There  was  nothing  to  be  done.  1  bit  my 
lips  with  suppressed  anger,  and  signified 
that  1  was  at  his  disposal,  since  I  couidn  t 
help  it.  The  impression  was  \ery  str^mg 
in  my  mind  that  tlie  Admiral  wouldn't  hesi- 
tate to  put  me  in  irons  if  I  showed  signs  of 
mutiny. 

It  was  too  late  to  return  to  kivermouth 
that  night, — a  fact  which  I  communicated 
to  the  old  boy  sullenly,  inquiring  at  the 
same  tinn     '.hat  he  proposed  to  do  about  it. 

He  said  we  would  cruise  about  for  some 
rations,  and  then  aiake  a  night  of  it.  I 
didn't  contlescend  to  reply,  though  I  hailed 
the  suggestion  of  something  to  eat  with  in- 
ward enthusiasm,  for  I  had  not  taken  enough 
food  that  day  to  keep  life  in  a  canary. 

We  wandered  back  to  the  railway  station, 
in  the  waiting-room  of  which  was  a  kind  of 
restaurant  presided  over  by  a  severe-look- 
ing young  lady.  Here  we  had  a  cup  of 
coffee  apiece,  several  tough  doughnuts,  and 


some  blocks  of  venerable  sponge-cake. 
The  young  lad\  who  attended  on  us,  what- 
ever her  age  was  then,  must  have  been  a 
mere  child  when  that  sponge-cake  was 
made. 

The  .Vdmiral's  accjuaintance  with  Boston 
hotels  was  slight  ;  but  he  knew  of  a  quiet 
lodging-house  near  by,  much  patronizeil  by 
soH  captains,  and  kept  by  a  former  friend  of 
his. 

In  tiiis  house,  which  hael  seen  its  best 
days,  we  were  accommodated  with  a  mouldy 
chamber  containing  two  cot-beds,  two 
chairs,  and  a  cracked  pitcher  on  a  wash- 
stand.  The  mantel-shelf  was  ornamented 
with  three  big  pmk  conch-shells,  resembling 
pieces  of  p(.'trilied  liver;  anil  over  these 
hung  a  cheap  lurid  print,  in  which  a  U'nited 
States  sloop-of-war  was  liuing  a  British 
frigate  particular  fits.  It  is  very  strange 
how  our  own  ships  never  seem  to  suffer  any 
in  these  terrible  engagements.  It  sIioas 
what  a  nation  we  are. 

.Vn  oil-lamp  on  a  deal-table  cast  a  dismal 
glare  over  the  apartment,  which  was  cheer- 
less in  the  extreme.  I  thought  of  our 
sitting-room  at  home,  with  its  flowery  wall- 
paper and  gay  curtains  and  soft  lounges;  I 
saw  Major  I'dkauah  Nutter  (mv  grand- 
fither's  father)  in  powdered  wig  and 
I'ederal  uniform,  looking  down  benevolently 
from  his  guilt  frame  between  the  bookcases  ; 
I  pictured  the  ("aj)tain  and  Miss  Abigail 
sitting  at  the  cosey  round  table  in  the  moon 
like  glow  of  the  astral  lamp  ;  and  then  I  fell 
to  wondering  how  thev  would  receive  me 
when  I  came  back.  1  wondered  if  the 
Prodigal  Son  had  any  idea  that  his  father 
was  going  to  kill  the  fatted  calf  for  him,  and 
how  he  felt  about  it,  on  the  whole. 

Though  I  was  very  low  in  spirits,  1  put 
on  a  bold  front  to  Sailor  Ben,  you  will 
undei stand.  To  be  caught  and  caged  in 
this  manner  was  a  frightful  shock  to  my 
vanity,  lie  tried  to  draw  me  into  conversa- 
tion ;  but  I  answfi'eil  in  icy  monosyllables. 
He  again  suggested  we  should  make  a  night 
of  it,  and  hinted  broadly  tl'.at  he  was  game 
for  any  amount  of  riotous  dissapation,  even 
to  the  extent  of  going  to  see  a  play  if  I 
wanted  to.  I  declined  haughtily.  I  was 
dying  to  go. 

He  then  threw  out  a  fetler  on  the  subject 
of  domint.ies  and  checkers,  and  observed  m 
a  general  way  that  "  seven  up  "  was  a 
capital  game;  but  I  repulsed  him  at  every 
point. 

I  saw, that  the  Admiral  was  beginning  to 
feel  hurt  b\  my  systematic  coldness.  We 
had  always  been  such  hearty  friends  until 
now.  It  was  too  bad  of  me  to  fret  that 
tender,  honest  old  heart  even  fur  an  hour. 
I  really  did  love  the  ancient  boy,  and  when, 
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ill  :i  disconsolate  way,  lie  orderod  up  n 
|)it(  lie:  of  heev.  1  unbent  so  far  as  to  par- 
taki:  of  ^,oIne  in  a  tiacup.  He  recovered  his 
spirits  instantly,  and  took  out  his  cuddy  clay 
])ipi'  for  a  sin. 'kf. 

Hotwei-n  the  beor  and  tlir  soothinf,'  frn- 
ijranc-f  of  the  navv  pluL'.  I  ffll  into  a  plea- 
santcr  mood  nnseU,  and,  it  bcin^  too  late 
now  to  g'>  to  the  theatre,  I  condescended  to 
say, — addrossiiig  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
ceiling;. — that  "  seven  uy  "  7>uis  a  capital 
pame.  Upon  this  hint  tl.e  .\dmital  disaji- 
pe.ired,  and  returned  shortly  with  a  very 
dirty  pack  of  cards. 

As  we  played,  with  varyin,'^  torttuies,  by 
the  llickering  flame  of  the  lamp,  he  sipped 
his  beer  and  became  communicative.  He 
seemed  immensely  tickled  by  the  fact  that  I 
had  C'>mc  to  iSoston.  It  leaked  out  present- 
ly that  he  and  th(  Cajitain  had  had  a  wa^er 
on  the  sut>jec1. 

The  discovery  of  my  plans  and  who  had 
(lise.oxered  them  Wi  re  points  on  which  the 
Admiral  refused  to  throw  any  lif^ht.  'I'hey 
had  been  discovered,  however,  and  the  Cap- 
tain had  laut,'he<l  at  the  idea  nf  my  runnin„' 
away.  Sailor  Jien,  or  the  contrary,  had 
stoutlv  contended  that  I  meant  to  slip  cable 
and  bo  off.  Whereujion  the  faptain  off>'red 
to  bet  him  a  dollar  that  I  wouldn't  co.  And 
it  was  partly  on  account  of  this  waj^er  that 
Sai!or  lien  refrained  from  captuniic  me 
when  he  might  have  done  so  at  the  start. 

Now,  as  the  fare  to  and  from  IJoston,  with 
the  lodf»inp  expenses,  would  cost  him  at 
least  live  dollars,  I  didn't  see  what  he  gained 
by  winning  the  wager.  The  Admiral 
rul"!bed  his  nose  violently  wh(;n  tliis  view  cf 
the  case  presented  itself. 

I  asked  him  why  ht:  didn't  take  me  from 
the  train  at  the  first  stopping-place  and  re- 
turn to  Kivermouth  by  the  dcnvn  tr"''i  at 
4.30.  He  e.splained  ;  having  pnrch  ,d  a 
ticket  for  Boston,  he  considered  himself 
bound  to  the  owners  (the  stockholders  of 
the  road)  to  fulfil  his  jiart  of  the  contract  ! 
To  use  his  own  words,  he  had  "  shipped  1.  r 
the  viage.  " 

This  struck  me  as  lieing  so  deliciousiy 
funn\ ,  that  after  I  was  in  bed  and  the  light 
was  out,  I  couldn'*  help  laughing  aloml  once 
or  twice.  I  suppose  the  .\dmirai  must  have 
thought  I  was  meditatintr  another  escape, 
for  he  made  periodical  visits  to  my  bed 
throughout  the  night,  satisfying  himself  by 
kneading'me  all  over  that  I  hadn't  evaporated. 

I  was  all  there  the  next  morning,  when 
Sailor  Ben  half  awakened  me  by.  shouting 
merrily.  "  Ml  hands  on  deck  '"'  The  words 
rang  in  my  ears  like  a  part  of  my  own  dream, 
for  I  was  at  that  instant  climbing  up  the 
side  of  the  Rawlings  to  offer  myself  as  cabin- 
boy. 


The  Admiral  was  obliged  to  shako  me 
rough! V  two  or  three  times  before  he  could 
detach  me  from  the  dieam.  I  openeil  my 
eyes  with  eflort,  and  stared  stupi<lly  round 
the  room.  Bit  by  bit  my  real  situation 
dawned  on  me.  What  a  sickening  sensa- 
tion that  is,  when  one  is  m  trouble,  to  wake 
up  feeling  free  for  a  moment,  and  then  to 
find  \osterdays  sorrow  all  ready  to  go  on 
again ! 

"  Weil,  little  messmate,  how  fares  it  ?" 

1  was  too  much  depressed  to  reply.  The 
thought  of  retaining  to  kivormoulh  ciuUod 
me.  How  could  I  fa.c  ('aptain  Nutter,  to 
say  nothing  of  Miss  .Abigail  and  Kitty? 
How  the  Temple  (irammar  School  boys 
would  look  at  me  !  How  Conway  and  Seth 
Kodgt-rs  would  exult  over  my  mortification  ! 
And  what  if  the  1\(!V.  V\ibird  Hawkins 
should  allude  to  me  in  his  next  Sunday's 
sermon  ' 

Sailor  15en  was  wist-  in  keeping  an  eye  on 
me,  for  after  these  thoui4hts  took  possession 
of  my  mind,  I  wanted  only  the  opportunity 
to  give  him  the  slip. 

The  kee|)er  of  the  loilgings  did  not  supply 
meals  to  his  guests  :  so  we  breakfasted  at  a 
small  chophouse  in  a  crooked  street  on  our 
way  to  the  cars.  The  city  was  not  astir  vet, 
and  looked  glum  and  t;arev.orn  in  the  ilamp 
morning  atmosphere. 

Here  and  there  as  wo  passed  along  was  a 
sl'.arp-faced  shop  U)}-  taking  down  shutters  ; 
an<l  now  and  then  we  met  a  seedy  man  who 
had  evidently  spent  the  night  in  a  doorway. 
Such  early  birds  and  a  few  laborers  with 
their  tin  kettles  were  the  only  sii^ns  of  life  to 
be  stien  until  we  came  to  the  station,  where 
I  insisted  on  paying  for  my  own  ticket.  I 
didn't  relish  being  conveyed  from  place  to 
place,  like  a  felon  changing  prisons,  at  .some- 
body else's  expense. 

( )n  entering  the  car  1  sank  into  a  seat  next 
the  window,  and  Sailor  B  .n  deiiosited  him- 
self beside  me,  cutting  olf  all  chance  of  es- 
cape, 

The  car  filled  up  soon  after  this,  and  I 
wondered  if  there  was  anything  in  my  mien 
that  would  lead  the  other  passengers  to  sus- 
pect I  was  a  boy  who  had  run  away  and  was 
being  brcnight  back. 

A  man  in  front  of  us — he  was  near-sight- 
ed, as  I  discovered  later  by  his  reading  a 
gtiide-book  with  his  nose — brought  the  blood 
to  my  cheeks  by  turning  round  and  peering 
at  me  steadily.  1  rubbed  a  clear  spot  on  the 
cloudy  window-glass  at  my  elbow,  and  looked 
out  to  avoid  him. 

There,  in  tht;  travtdlers'  r..iom  was  the  se- 
vere-looking young  latlv  piling  up  her  blocks 
of  sponge-cake  in  alluring  pyramids  and  in- 
dustriously intrenching  herself  behind  a 
breastwork  of  squash-pie.     I  saw  with  cyn- 
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ical  pleasure  numerous  victims  walk  up  to 
the  counter  and  reclvlcssly  sow  the  seeds  of 
death  in  their  constitutions  by  ratini;  her 
dou'^hnufs.  I  had  j;ot  quite  interested  in 
her,  when  the  whistle  sounded  and  the  train 
began  to  move. 

The  Admiral  and  I  did  not  talk  much  on 
the  journey.  I  stared  cmt  of  the  window  most 
of  the  tinu.',  speculatini,'  as  to  the  probaljlt! 
nature  ot' tlie  reception  in  store  1.  >i-  me  at  the 
terminus  of  the  road. 

What  would  the  Captain  say?  r,n<l  Mr, 
Grimshaw,  what  would  he  do  al>out  it  ? 
Tlien  Ithonj^lit  of  I'epper  Whitconib.  Dire 
was  the  veni,'t;anc(!  1  meant  to  wreak  on  I'ep- 
per, for  who  but  he  had  betrayed  me  ? 
rep})er  alont;  had  been  the  repository  of  my 
secret, — perhilious  Pepper  I 

As  we  1.  ft  stati<)n  .alter  station  1  ''lund  us. 
I  felt  less  ani!  less  lilce  encounterinj^  the 
memlvrs  of  our  family,  h.iilor  I3en  fathom- 
ed wdiat  was  passin;,'  in  my  mind,  for  he 
leaned  over  aiul  said  :  — 

I  don  t  think  as  tlie  Capen  will  bear  down 
very  hard  on  you." 

But  it  was  n't  that.  It  was  nt  the  fear  of 
any  physical  punishment  that  might  be 
inflicted  ;  it  was  a  sense  of  my  own  follv  that 
was  creeping  over  me  ;  for  during  the  long, 
silent  ride  I  had  examined  my  conduct  from 
every  stand-point,  and  then;  was  no  view  I 
could  takt;  of  my.self  in  wdiich  I  did  not  look 
like  a  very  foolish  person  indeed. 

As  we  came  within  sight  of  the  spires  of 
Rivermouth,   1    would   n't  have  cared  if  the 
up   train,   which   met  us  outside   the  town 
had  run  into  us  and  ended  me. 

Contrary  to  my  expectation  and  dread, 
the  Captain  w.is  not  visible  when  we  stepped 
from  the  cars.  Sailor  Ben  glanced  among 
the  crowd  of  faces,  apparenly  looking  f(jr 
him  too.  Conway  was  there,  —he  was 
always  hanging  about  the  station, — and  if 
he  had  intimated  in  any  way  that  he  knew  of 
my  disgrace  and  enjoyed  it,  I  should  have 
walked  into  him,  I  am  certain. 

But  this  defiant  feeling  entirely  deserted 
me  by  the  time  we  reached  the  Nutter 
House.  The  Cajitain  himself  opened  the 
door, 

"  Come  on  board,  sir,"  said  Sailor  Ben, 
scraping  his  left  foot  and  touching  his  hat 
sea-fashion. 

My  grandfather  nodded  to  Sailor  Ben, 
somewhat  coldly  1  thought,  and  much  to  inv 
astonishment  kindly  took  me  by  the  hand. 

1  was  unprepared  tor  this,  and  the  tears, 
which  no  amount  of  severity  would  have 
wrung  from  me.  welled  up  to  my  eyes. 

The  expresiJion  of  ray  grandfather  s  face, 
as  I  glanced  at  it  hastily,  was  grave  and 
gentle  ;  there  was  nothing  in  it  of  anger  or 
reproof.     I  followed   him    into   the   silting-  i 


room,  an<l,  obeying  a  motion  of  his  hand, 
seated  myself  on  the  sofa.  He  remained 
stairiint,'  l)y  the  rouii  1  t,d)le  for  a  moment, 
lost  in  thought,  then  leaned  over  ami  picked 
lip  a  letter. 

It  was  a  letter  with  a  great  black  seal. 
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A  letter  uitli  a  gre.it  blank  seal  I 

I  knew  then  what  li.id  hap|icned  as  well 
as  I  know  it  now.  But  which  was  it,  f.ather 
or  mother.'  1  do  not  like  to  look  baek  to 
tlie  agony  and  suspense  of  that  moment. 

My  father  had  died  at  New  Orleans  during 
one  of  his  weekly  visits  to  the  eitv.  'i"he 
letter  bearing  these  tidings  had  re.'iched 
Rivermouth  the  evening  of  my  flight,— had 
passed  me  on  the  road  by  the  down  train. 

I  must  turn  b.ick  for  ;i  moment  to  that 
eventful  (evening.  When  I  f.iiled  to  make 
my  appi:aianee  at  supper,  the  Captain  began 
to  suspect  tliat  1  had  really  started  on  my 
wiUl  tour  southward.— a  conj<icture  which 
.Sailor  Bens  absence  hidped  to  contirm.  I 
had  evidently  got  oil  by  the  train  and  Sailor 
Ben  had  followed  me. 

There  was  no  telegraphic  communicatiim 
l)etween  Boston  and  Rivermouth  in  those 
days;  so  my  grandfather  could  do  nothing 
but  wait  the  result.  Even  if  there  had  been 
another  mail  to  Boston,  he  could  not  have 
availed  himself  ot  it,  not  knowing  how  to 
address  a  message  to  the  fugitives.  The 
post-ohice  was  naturally  the  last  pLice 
either  I  or  the  Admiral  would  think  of 
visiting. 

My  gramlfather.  however,  was  too  full  of 
trouble  to  allow  this  to  add  to  his  distress. 
He  knew  that  the  faithful  old  sailor  would 
not  let  me  come  to  any  harm,  and  even  if  I 
had  managed  for  the  time  being  to  elude 
him,  was  sure  to  bring  me  b;n  k  sooner  or 
later. 

Our  return,  therefore,  by  the  hrsi  train  on 
the  following  day  did  not  surprise  him. 

I  was  greatly  puzzled,  as  I  have  said,  by 
the  gentle  manner  ot  his  reeeptiim  ;  but  when 
we  were  alone  together  in  the  sitting-room, 
ami  he  began  slowly  to  unfold  the  letter,  I 
understood  it  all.  I  caught  a  sight  of  my 
mother's  handwr'ting  in  the  superscription, 
and  there  was  nothing  l<;ft  to  tell  me. 

My  grandfather  held  the  letter  a  few- 
seconds  irresolutely,  and  then  commenced 
reading  it  aloud  ;  but  he  could  get  no  further 
than  the  dale. 

"  I  can't  read  it,  Tom,'  said  the  old 
gentleman,  breaking  down.  "  1  thought  I 
could.  ' 

He  handed  it  to  me.     I  took  the  letter 
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mechanically,  and  huirieil  away  with  it  to 
my  little  room,  where  I  haci  ]iassed  so  '.nany 
happy  hours. 

Tlie  week  that  folKiwed  the  receipt  t>f 
this  letter  is  nearly  a  l)hmk  in  my  memory. 
I  remember  that  the  days  appeared  endless; 
that  at  times  1  could  not  realize  the  mis- 
fortune that  had  befallen  us,  nnc'  my  heart 
upbraided  me  lor  not  feeling'  a  deeper  ;4rief  ■ 
that  a  full  sense  of  my  loss  would  now  ami 
then  sweep  over  me  like  an  insjiiration,  .aid 
I  wuulil  steal  away  to  mv  chamber  or 
V.  ander  forlornly  about  the  gardens.  I 
remember  this,  but  little  more. 

As  the  days  went  by  my  first  griet  sub- 
sided, and  in  its  place  grew  up  a  want 
which  I  have  experienced  at  every  step  in 
life  from  boyhood  to  manhood.  Often, 
even  now,  after  all  these  years,  when  I  see  a 
lad  of  twelve  or  fourteen  walkinf:;  by  his 
father's  side,  and  glancin.L^  merrily  up  at  his 
face,  I  turn  and  look  after  thein,  and  am 
conscious  that  1  have  misseil  companidii- 
ship  most  sweet  and  sacreij. 

1  shall  nov  dwell  on  this  portion  cf  my 
story.  There  were  many  Iranijuil.  pleasant 
hours  in  store  for  mc  at  that  period,  and  I 
prefer  to  turn  to  them. 

One  evening  the  Captain  came  smiling 
into  the  sitdng-room.  with  an  open  letter  in 
his  hand.  My  mother  had  arnveil  at  New 
York,  and  would  be  with  us  the  next  day. 
For  the  tirst  time  in  weeks — years,  it  seemed 
to  me — something  of  the  ol  1  cheerfulness 
mingled  with  our  conversation  round  the 
evening  lamp.  I  was  to  go  to  Boslcm  with 
the  Captain  to  meet  her  and  oring  her 
home.  I  need  not  describe  that  meeting. 
\Vi»h  my  motlier's  hand  in  mine  once  more, 
all  tht;  long  years  we  had  parted  appeared 
like  a  dream.  Very  dear  to  me  was  the 
sight  of  that  slender,  pale  womm  passing 
from  room  to  room,  and  lending  a  patient 
grace  and  beauty  to  the  s.-uldened  lite  (j1  the 
old  house. 

Everything  was  changeil  with  us  now. 
There  wore  consultations  with  lawyers,  and 
signing  of  pa]iers,  and  correspondenci; ;  for 
mv  fathers  attairs  had  bieii  left  in  great 
confusion.  And  when  these  were  .settled, 
the  evenings  were  not  long  enough  for  us  to 
hear  ail  my  mother  had  i(j  tell  of  the  scenes 
she  had  jtassed  through  in  the  ill-fatetl 
city. 

Then  there  were  old  times  to  talk  over, 
full  of  reminiscences  of  Aunt  Chloe,  and 
little  J5lack  Sam.  Little  Hlack  Sam,  by 
the  by,  had  be^n  taken  by  his  master  from 
my  i'atliers  service  ten  months  previously, 
and  put  on  a  sugar  plantation  near  Baton 
Kouge.  Not  relishing  thi>  change,  Sam  had 
run  away,  and  by  some  rnystenous  agency 
got  into  Canada,  from  which  place  he  had 


sent  back  several  indecorous  messages  to 
his  late  owner.  Aunt  Chloe  was  still  in 
New  Orleans,  employed  as  nurse  in  one  of 
cholera  hospital  wards,  and  the  Dosmou- 
lins,  near  neighbors  of  ours,  had  purchased 
the  pretty  stone  house  auK  -.g  the  orange- 
trees. 

How  all  these  simple  details  interested 
me  will  be  readily  understood  by  any  boy 
who  has  been  long  abs(;nt  from  home. 

I  was  sorry  when  it  became  necessary  to 
discuss  (juestions  more  nearly  a'fecting  my- 
self. I  iiad  Ijeen  removed  from  school 
temporarily,  but  it  was  decided,  after  much 
consitleratioii,  that  I  should  not  return,  the 
decision  being  left,  in  a  manner,  in  my  own 
hands. 

The  C  iptaiu  wished  to  carry  out  his  son's 
intention  and  seiul  me  to  college,  for  which 
I  was  nearly  fitted  ;  but  our  means  did  not 
admit  of  this.  The  Captain,  too,  could  ill  af- 
ford to  bear  the  expense,  for  his  losses  by  the 
failure  oi  the  New  (  Mieans  business  had 
been  heavy.  Yet  he  insisted  on  the  plan, 
not  seeing  clearly  what  other  disposal  to 
make  me. 

In  tile  midst  of  oui  discussions  a  letter 
came  from  my  Uncle  Snow,  a  merchant  in 
New  York,  generously  offering  mc  a  place 
in  his  counting-house.  The  case  resolved 
itself  into  this  :  If  I  went  to  college,  I  should 
liave  to  be  dependent  on  Ca})tain  Nuttei  for 
.several  years,  and  at  the  end  of  the  collegi- 
ate course  would  have  no  settled  profession. 
If  I  accepted  my  uncle's  offer,  I  might  hope 
to  work  my  way  to  independence  without 
loss  of  lime.  It  was  hard  to  give  up  the 
the  long-ciienshed  dream  of  being  a  Harvard 
boy  ;   but  I  gave  it  up. 

The  decision  once  made,  it  was  Uncle 
Snow's  wish  that  I  should  enter  his  count- 
ing-house immediately.  The  cause  of  my 
good  uncle's  haste  was  this, — he  was  afraid 
tliat  I  would  turn  <iut  to  be  a  poet  Ijefore  he 
lie  could  make  a  merchant  of  me.  His 
fears  were  ba.sed  upon  tlie  fact  that  I  had 
published  in  the  Riverinouth  Barnacle  some 
verses  addressed  in  a  familiar  manner  "  To 
the  Moon.  "  Now,  the  idea  of  a  boy,  with 
liis  living  to  get,  placing  himself  in  com- 
munication with  tlie  Moon,  struck  the  mer- 
cantile mind  as  monslrous  It  was  not  only 
a  bad  inve.nment,  it  was  lur.acy. 

We  adopted  Uncle  Snows  views  so  far  as 
to  accede  to  liis  proposit'on  forthwitii.  My 
mother,  I  neglected  to  say,  was  also  to  re- 
side in  New  York. 

I  shall  not  draw  a  picture  of  i'epper 
Whilcomb  s  disgust  wiien  the  news  was  im- 
parted to  hiin.  nor  attempt  to  paint  Sailor 
Ben's  distress  at  the  prospect  of  losing  his 
little  messmate. 

in    the   excitement   of  preparing  for  th  e 
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journey  I  didn't  foe!  any  very  deep  regret 
myself.  But  when  the  moment  came  for 
leaving,  and  I  saw  my  small  trunk  lashed 
"p  behind  the  carriage,  then  the  pleasant- 
ness of  the  old  life  and  a  vague  dread  of  the 
new  came  over  me,  and  a  mist  filled  my 
eyes,  shutting  out  a  grouj)  of  schoolfellows, 
including  all  the  members  of  the  Centipede. 
Club,  who  had  c^me  down  to  the  house  to 
see  me  off 

As  the  carriage  swept  round  the  corner. 
I  leaned  out  of  the  window  to  take  a  last 
look  at  Sailor  lien's  cottage,  and  there  was 
the  Admiral's  ling  flying  at  half-m,-!st. 

So  I  left  l-iivermouth,  little  dreaming  that 
I  was  not  to  see  the  old  place  again  for 
many  and  many  a  year. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

EXEUNT    OMNKS. 

With  the  close  of  iny  school-da>s  at  River- 
mouth  this  modest  chronicle  ends 

The  new  life  upon  which  I  entered,  the 
new  friends  and  foes  I  encou'.uered  on  the 
road,  and  what  I  did  and  what  I  did  not, 
are  matters  that  do  not  come  within  the 
scope  of  these  pages.  But  before  I  write 
Finis  to  the  record  as  it  stands,  before  I 
leave  it, — feeling  as  it  I  were  once  more 
gomg  away  from  my  boyhood, — I  have  a 
word  or  two  to  say  concerning  a  few  of  the 
personages  who  have  figured  in  the  story,  if 
you  will  allow  me  to  call  Gypsy  a  personage. 

I  am  sure  that  the  reader  who  has  fol- 
lowed me  thus  far  will  be  willing  to  hear 
what  became  of  her,  and  Sailor  Ben  and 
Miss  Abigail  and  the  Captain. 

first  about  (rypsy.  .V  nmnth  after  my 
departure  irom  Rivermouth  the  Captain  in- 
formed me  by  letter  that  he  had  parted  with 
the  little  mare,  according  to  agreem<^nt.  Slie 
had  Ix'en  sold  to  the  ring-master  of  a  travel- 
ling circus  (I  had  stipulatoil  nn  tliis  disposal 
ot  herl,  and  was  about  to  set  out  on  her 
travels.  CAu  .'id  not  di-? appoint  my  glowing 
anticipations,  but  became  ipiite  a  celebrity 
in  her  way — l)y  d^ncin;,'  the  polka  to  slow 
music  on  a  pinf-'y>ard  ball-ro(jm  con.sirucled 
for  the  purpo5;e. 

I  chanced  once  a  long  while  afterwards, 
to  be  in  a  countrv  town  wheii-  her  troupe 
was  giving  e.'<hii/»fK)ns  .  /  even  read  the 
gaudily  illumined  shov-bill,  setting  'orth  the 
accomplishments  of 

The  far-famnd  Arahhn   Trick  Pony, 
Z  U  L  E  I  K  A  T  T 

F  O  R  M  E  R  L  Y    ()  W  A'  E  //    li  Y 

The  Prince  Shaz-Zainan  of 
Damascus, 


— but  failed  to  recognize  mv  dear  little  Mus- 
tang girl  behind  those  high-sounding  titles, 
anci  so,  alas  !  did  not  attend  the  perform- 
ance. 1  hope  all  the  praises  she  received 
and  all  the  spangled  trappings  she  wore  did 
not  spoil  her  ;  but  I  am  afraid  they  did,  for 
shtiwas  always  over  much  given  to  the  vani- 
ties of  this  world  ! 

Miss  Abigail  regulated  the  domestic  desti- 
nies of  my  grandfather's  household  unlil  the 
dav  of  her  death,  which  Dr.  Theophilus 
Fredick  .solemnly  averred  wa.s  hastened  by 
the  inveterate  habit  she  had  contracted  of 
swallowing  unknown  <juantities  of  hot-drops 
whenever  she  fmcied  herself  out  of  sorts, 
Fighty-seven  empty  phials  were  found  in  a 
bonnet-bo.\  on  a  shelf  in  her  bedroom  closet. 

The  old  house  became  very  lonely  when 
the  family  got  reduced  to  C.'>ptain  Nutter 
and  Kitty  ;  and  when  Kittv  juissu  1  away, 
my  grandfather  divided  !us  time  'jetwcen 
Rivermouth  and  New  York-. 

Sailor  Ben  did  not  long  b.;'-viv  liis  little 
Irish  lass,  as  he  always  fondly  called  her. 
.Vt  his  demise,  which  took  place  about  six 
years  since,  he  left  his  property  in  trust  to 
the  managers  of  a  "  Home  Tor  Aged  Mar- 
iners." In  his  will,  which  was  a  verv  whim- 
sical document,— written  by  himself  and 
worded  with  much  shrewilness,  too, — he 
warned  the  Trustees  that  when  he  got 
"  aliift"  he  intended  to  keep  his  "  weather 
eye"  ou  them,  and  should  send  "  a  sjieritual 
shot  across  their  bows  "  and  bring  them  to. 
if  they  didn't  treat  the  Aged  Mariners  hand- 
somely. 

He  also  e.xprcs.sed  a  wish  to  have  his  Ix'dy 
stitched  up  in  a  shotted  hammock  and 
dropped  into  the  harbor;  but  as  he  did  not 
strenuously  insist  on  this  and  as  it  .was  not 
in  accordanrt^  with  my  grandfather's  pre- 
conceived iiotions  of  Christian  burial,  the 
.\dmiral  was  l.iid  ti  rest  beside  Kitty,  in  the 
Old  South  i.uiyiiig  (iround,  with  an  anchor 
that  wouM  have  delighted  him  neatly  carvt;d 
on  his  he.'iitstone. 

I  am  .sorry  the  (ire  has  gone  out  in  the  old 
ship  s  stovf!  in  that  sky-lilue  cottagt>  at  the 
head  of  the  wli.irf  ,  I  am  sorry  they  have 
taken  down  the  ilag-slaff  and  painted  over 
the  funny  p. >rt-hole.s  ;  for  1  loved  the  old 
cabin  as  it  was.  Tlu'y  might  have  let  it 
alone  I 

For  several  months  alter  le.iving  I\'i\(;r- 
iiKnith  I  cuiied  on  a  vohuiiiiious  cories- 
pdiidence  with  I'epper  Wliitcomb;  but  it 
gradually  dwindled  d.)wn  to  a  single  letter  a 
month,  and  then  to  none  at  all.  But  while 
he  remained  at  the  Temple  Grammar  School 
he  kf^pt  me  advised  of  the  current  gossij)  of 
the  t(iwn  and  tiie  doings  of  the  Centipedes. 

As  one  by  one  the  boys  left  the  academy, 
— Adams,  Harris,  Marden,  Blake  .and  Lang- 
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don, — to  seek  their  fortunes  elsewhere,  there 
was  less  to  interest  me  in  the  old  seaport ; 
and  when  Pepper  himself  went  to  Philadel- 
phia to  read  law,  1  had  no  one  to  give  me 
an  inkling  of  what  was  going  on. 

There  wasn't  much  to  go  on,  to  be  sure. 
Great  ev->nts  no  longer  considered  it  worth 
their  while  to  honor  so  quiet  a  place.  One 
l-'ourth  of  July  the  Temple  (jt  immar  School 
burnt  down, — set  on  hre,  it  was  supposed, 
by  an  eccentric  sfjuib  that  was  seen  to  bolt 
into  an  upper  window, — and  Mr.  Grimshaw 
retired  from  public  life,  married,  "  and 
lived  happily  ever  after,'  as  the  story-books 
say. 

The  Widow  Conway,  1  am  able  to  state, 
did  not  r.ucceed  in  enslaving  Mr.  Meeks,  the 
apothecary,  who  united  himself  clandestinely 
to  one  of  Miss  Dorothy  Ciibbs's  young  ladies, 
and  lost  the  patronage  of  Primrose  Hall  in 
consequence. 

Young  Conway  went  into  the  grocery 
business  with  his  ancient  chum,  Rogers, — 
RoGEKs  &  CoNw.w  !  I  read  the  sign  only 
last  summer  when  1  was  down  in  River- 
mouth,  and  had  half  a  mind  to  pop  into  the 
shop  and  shake  hands  with  him,  and  ask 
him  if  he  wanted  to  hght.     I  contented  my- 


self, however,  with  flattening  my  no.se 
against  his  dingy  shop-window'!  and  beheld 
Conway,  in  red  whiskers  and  blue  overalls, 
weighing  out  si -ar  for  a  customer,— giving 
him  short  weigh;   I'll  bet  anything! 

I  have  reserved  n.y  pleasantcst  word  for 
the  last.  It  is  t(.aching  the  Captain.  The 
Captain  is  still  I.  ale  and  rosy,  and  if  he 
doesn't  relate  his  (  .xploit  in  the  war  of  1812 
as  spiritedly  as  he  used  to,  he  makes  up  by 
relating  it  more  fiiquently  and  telling  it 
differently  every  tin'e  !  lie  passes  his 
winters  in  New  York  .uid  his  summers  in 
the  Nutter  IIou.se,  which  threatens  to  be  a 
hard  nut  for  the  destructive  gentleman  with 
the  scythe  and  the  hour-glas.;.  for  the  sea- 
ward gable  has  not  yielded  a  clapboard  to 
the  east-wind  these  twenty  years.  Tht- 
Captain  had  now  become  the'  Oldest  Ii. 
habitant  in  Rivermouth.  and  so  I  don  t 
laugh  at  the  Oldest  Inliabitant  any  more, 
but  pray  in  my  heart  that  he  mav' occupy 
the  post  of  honor  for  half  a  century  to 
come  ! 

So  ends  the  Story  of  a  Had  Boy, --but 
not  such  a  very  bad  boy,  as  I  told  you  to 
begin  with. 

THi:    END. 
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BEING  A   BOY. 


CHAPTER  I. 


HHINT,  A   BOV. 


One  of  the  best  things  in  the  woiM  is  to 
be  .1  boy  ;  it  requires  no  experience,  though 
it  needs  some  ])ractii:e  to  be  a  pood  one. 
The  disadvantage  of  tht;  position  is  that  it 
does  not  last  long  enough  ;  it  is  soon 
over;  just  as  you  get  used  to  being  a  hoy, 
you  have  to  be  something  else,  with  a 
good  deal  more  work  to  do  and  not  half 
so  much  fun.  .\nd  yet  every  boy  is  anxious 
to  be  a  man,  and  is  vitv  une.isy  with  the 
restrictions  that  are  put  upon  him  as  a  boy. 
Good  fun  as  it  is  to  yoke  up  the  calves  and 
play  work,  there  is  not  a  boy  on  a  farm  but 
would  rather  drive  a  yoke  of  oxen  at  real 
work.  What  a  glorious  feeling  it  is,  indeed, 
when  a  boy  is  for  the  lirst  time  givt^n  the 
long  whip  and  permitted  to  drive  the  oxen, 
walking  by  their  side,  swinging  the  long 
lash,  and  shouting  "Gee,  Buck!"  "Haw, 
Golden  !  '  "  Whoa,  l^right!  '  and  all  tht  rest 
of  that  remarkable  language,  untd  he  is  red 
in  the  face,  and  all  the  neighbors  for  half  a 
mile  are  aware  th.it  something  unusual  is 
going  on.  If  1  were  a  boy,  I  am  not  sure 
but  I  would  rather  drivt;  the  oxen  than  have 
a  birthday. 

The  proudest  dav  of  mv  lifi>  was  one  day 
when  I  rode  on  the  ne.ip  of  the  cart,  and 
drove  the  oxen,  all  alone,  with  a  load  of 
ap[iles  to  the  cider  mill,  I  wassolittle,  that 
it  was  a  wonder  that  1  didn't  fall  off,  and  get 
under  the  broad  wlieels.  Nothing  could 
make  a  lioy,  who  cared  anything  for  his 
appearance,  feel  Hatter  than  to  br  run  over 
by  the  broad  tire  ot  cart-wheel.  P.ut  I  never 
heard  of  one  who  was,  and  1  don't  believe 
one  ever  will  be.  As  I  said,  it  was  a  great 
day  for  me,  but  I  don't  remember  that  the 
oxen  cared  much  about  it.  They  saggeil 
along  "n  their  great  cli'insy  way,  switciiing 
their  tails  in  my  face  occasionally,  and  now 
and  tlien  giving  a  lurch  to  this  or  th;it  skU- 
of  the  ro.ad,  attracted  by  a  choice  tuft  oi 
grass.  J.Vnd  then  I  "  came  the  Julius  Casar  '' 
over  them,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  use  such 
a  slang  expression,  a  liberty  I  never  should 


permit  you.  I  don't  know  that  Julius 
Ciesar  ever  drove  cattle,  though  he  must 
often  have  seen  the  peasants  from  the  Cam- 
pagna  ■' haw  '  and  "gee''  them  round  the 
I'orum  (of  course  in  Latin,  a  l.-mguage  that 
those  cattle  understood  as  well  as  ours  do 
English/  :  but  what  I  mean  is,  that  I  stood 
up  and  "  hoilored  "  with  all  mv  might,  as 
everybodv  does  with  oxen,  as  if  they  were 
l)orn  deaf,  and  wacked  them  witl^  the  long 
lash  over  the  head,  just  as  the  big  folks  did 
when  thev  drove.  I  think  now  that  it  was 
a  cowardly  thing  to  crack  the  patient  old 
fellows  over  the  face  and  eyes,  and  make 
them,  wink  in  their  meek  manner,  if  1  am 
ever  a  boy  again  on  a  farm,  I  shall  speak 
gently  to  the  oxen,  and  u'^t  go  screaming 
round  the  farm  like  a  crazy  man  ;  and  I  shall 
not  hit  tiiem  a  cruel  cut  with  the  lash  every 
few  minutes,  because  it  looks  big  to  do  so 
and  1  cannot  think  of  anvthing  else  to  do.  I 
never  liked  lickings  luvself,  and  I  don't  know 
why  an  ox  should  lik(>  them,  especially  as  he 
cannot  reason  about  the  moral  improvement 
he  is  to  get  out  of  them. 

Speaking  in  Latin  n  minds  me  that  I  once 
taught  my  cows  Lntm,  I  don't  mean  that 
I  taught  them  to  read  it,  for  it  is  very 
dilJioult  to  teach  a  cow  to  read  Latin  or  any 
other  of  the  dead  languages,— a  cow  cares 
UKJie  for  her  cml  than  she  iloes  for  all  the 
classics  put  together.  But  if  you  begin  e.arly 
y(m  can  teach  a  cow,  or  a  calf  (if  you  can 
teach  a  calf  anything,  which  1  doubt,)  Latin 
as  well  as  English.  There  were  ten  cows, 
whieli  I  ha','  io  escort  to  and  from  pasture 
nigiit  ami  morning.  To  thesi.  cows  I  gave 
the  names  of  the  Koman  numerals,  begin- 
ning with  I'nus  and  Uuo,  and  going  up  to 
Decem.  Decem  was  of  course  the  biggest 
cow  of  the  p.utv,  or  at  least  she  was  the 
rukr  of  the  others,  and  had  the  place  of 
honor  in  the  stable  and  everywhere  else.  I 
admire  cows,  and  especially  the  exactness 
witii  whicli  thev  define  their  social  positiou. 
In  this  case,  Pecein  could  "lick"  Xovein, 
and  Noveni  could  "lick"  Octo,  and  so  on 
down  to  Unus,  who  couldn't  lick  anybody, 
except  her  own  calf.     I  suppose  I  ought  to 
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have  callcil  the  weakest  cow  Una  instead  of 
Unus,  consu'oiing  her  sex  ;  but  I  iliilu  t  care 
much  to  teach  the  cows  the  declensions  of 
adjt^ctives,  in  which  I  was  not  very  well  up 
myself ;  and  besides  it  would  be  of  little  use 
to  a  cow.     I'eople  who   ilevout  themselves 
too  severely  to  study  of  the   classics  aK;  a[it 
to  become  drieil  up;    and   you  should  never 
do  anythin;,'  to  dry  up  a  cow.     Well,  these 
ten  cows  knew  their  names  after  a  whde.  at 
least  they  appeared  to,  and  wouhl  take  their 
places  as   1  called   them.     At  least,  if  Dctu 
attempted   to   pet    before    Nuveui    in    going 
through  the  bars  (I  have  heard  people  speak 
of  a  "  pair  of  bars  "  when  there  were  six  or 
eight  of  them),  or  into  the  stable,  the  matter 
of  precedence  was  settled   then   and  there, 
and  once  settled  there  was  no  dispute  about 
it  afterwards.     Novem  either  put  her  horns 
into  Octo's  ribs,  and  Oi'.to  shambled  to  one 
side,  or  else  the  two  locked  horns  and    tried 
the  gam.e  of  push   and  gore   until  one  gave 
up.     Nothing  IS  stricter  than  the  etiquette  of 
a  partv  of  cows.     There  is  nothing  in   royal 
courts  equal   to   it  ;   rank   is  exactly  settled, 
and  the   same  individuals   .always  have  the 
precedence.      Von    know    that    at    Windsor 
(?astle,  if  the  Royal  Three-I'ly   Silver  Stick 
should  happen   to  get   in  fnmt  of  the  Most 
Royal     l)ouble-and-Twisted     Golden     Rod, 
when  the  court  is  going  in  to  dinner,  some- 
thing  so  dreadful   would    happen    that    v.e 
don't  dare  to  think  of  it.     It  is  certain  that 
the  soup  would  get  cold  while   the  Golden 
Rod  was  pitching  the  Silver  Stick  out  of  the 
Castle   window  into   the  moat,  and  perhaps 
the  island  of  Crieat  Britain  itself  would  split 
in    two      Hut   the  people   are    very   careful 
that    it   never   shall    happen,    so    we    shall 
probable  never  know   what  the  eflect  would 
be.     Among  cows,  as  I   say,  the  tpiestion  is 
settled   in  short   order,    and    in   a  different 
manner  from  what  it  sometimes  is   in  other 
society.     It  is  said  that  in  other  society  there 
is  sometimes  a  great    scramble  for  the  first 
place,  for  the  leadeT-ihiji  as  it  is  called,  and 
th.it  women,  .uid  men  too,  tight    for  what  is 
called    position;    and    in    order   to    be    first 
they  v'ill  injure  their   neighljors   by  telling 
stones  about  tliem  and  by  backbiting,  whi^  li 
is  the  meanest   kiml  ot  iiiting   there  is,  not 
excepting   the  bite  of   tleas.      But    in    cow- 
society  there  is  nothing  of  this  detraction  in 
order  to  get  the   first    place  at   the  crib,  or 
the  farther  stall   in   the"  st.alde.     jfthe<pies- 
tion  arises,  the  cows   turn  in,  horns  and  all, 
and  settle  it  with  one  square  fight,  and  that 
ends  it.     I  have  often  admired  this  trait  in 
cows. 

Besides  Latin,  1  used  to  try  to  teacli  the 
cows  a  little  poetry,  and  it  is  a  very  good 
plan.  It  does  not  do  the  cows  much  giod, 
but  is  very  g<x)d   exercise  for  a  boy   farmer 


I  used  to  commit  to  memory  as  good  short 
poems  as  I  could  find  (the  cows  liked  to 
listen  to  Thanatopsis  about  as  well  as  any- 
thing), and  repeat  them  when  I  went  to  the 
pasture,  and  as  I  drove  the  cows  home 
through  the  sweet  ferns  and  down  the  rocky 
slopes.  It  improves  a  boys  elocnticm  a 
great  deal  more  than  driving  oxen. 

It  is  a  fact,  also,  that  if  a  boy  repeats 
Thanatopsis  while  he  is  milking,  that  opera- 
ation  acquires  a  certain  dignity. 


CHAPTKR    II. 

TH1-;    \'A>\  AS  A   lAKMKK. 

Bovs  in  general  would  be  very  good  farmers 
if  the  current  notions  al)out  farming  were 
not  so  very  different  from  those  they 
entertain.  What  passes  for  laziness  is  very 
often  an  unwillingness  to  farm  in  a  particular 
way.  For  instance,  some  morning  in  early 
sununer  John  is  told  to  catch  the  si.rrel 
mare,  harness  her  into  the  spring  wagon, 
and  put  in  the  buffalo  and  the  best  whip, 
for  father  is  obliged  t  j  drive  over  to  the 
"  Corners,  to  see  a  man  ''  about  s^me  cattle, 
to  talk  with  the  road  commissioner,  to  go  to 
the  store  for  the  "women  folks''  and  to 
attend  to  other  important  business;  and 
very  likely  he  will  not  be  back  till  sundown. 
It  must  be  very  pressing  business,  for  the 
old  gentleman  drives  oft  in  this  way  some- 
where almost  every  pleasant  day.  and  appears 
to  have  a  great  deal  on  his  mind. 

Meantime,  he  tells  John  that  he  can  play 
ball  after  he  has  done  up  the  chores.  As  if 
the  chores  would  ever  be  "  done  up '' on  a 
farm.  He  is  first  to  clean  out  the  horse- 
st^bles  ;  then  to  take  a  bill-hook  and  cut 
down  the  thistles  and  weeds  from  the  fence 
corners  in  the  home  niowingdot  and  along 
the  road  towards  the  village  ;  to  dig  up  the 
docks  round  the  garden  p.atch  ;  to  weed  out 
the  be(!td.)ed  ;  to  hoe  the  early  potatoes  ;  to 
rake  the  sticks  and  leaves  out  of  the  front 
yard  ;  in  short,  there  is  work  enough  laid 
out  for  John  to  keep  him  busy,  it  seems  to 
him,  till  he  comes  of  age;  and  at  half  an 
hour  to  suTiilown  he  is  to  ,l;o  for  the  ce)ws, 
?nd,  mind  he  don't  run   em  ! 

"  Yes,  sir,"  says  [ohn,  "  is  that  all  ?  " 

"  Well,  if  you  get  through  in  good 
season,  you  might  pick  over  those  potatoes 
in  the  cellar  :  they  are  sprouting  ;  they  ain't 
tit  to  eat." 

John  is  obliged  to  his  father,  for  if  there 
is  any  sort  of  chore  more  cheerful  to  a  boy 
tha..  mother,  on  a  pleasant  day,  it  is  rub- 
bing the  sprouts  off  potatoes  in  a  dark  cel- 
lar. And  the  old  gentleman  mounts  his 
wagon  and  drives  away  down  the  enticing 
road,  with  the  dog  bounding  along   beside 
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the  wagon,  and  rofusiiif;  to  come  back  at 
John's  call.  Jdin  lia'f  wishes  be  were  the 
dog.  The  dc%  knows  the  part  of  farming 
that  suits  him.  lie  likes  to  run  along  the 
r(  ad  and  see  all  !;he  dogs  and  other  people, 
and  he  likes  best  of  all  to  lie  on  the  store 
steps  at  the  ('orners — while  his  master's 
horse  is  do/ing  at  the  post  and  his  master  is 
talking  politics  in  the  store — with  the  other 
dogs  of  his  acquaintance,  sna(^piiig  at  mn- 
tuab  ,  ,'inno\ing  tlies  and  indulging  in  that 
delightful  dog  gossi})  which  is  expressed  by 
a  wag  of  the  tail  and  a  sniff  of  tlie  nose. 
Nobody  knows  how  many  dog  s  characters 
are  destroved  in  this  gi^ssip  ;  or  how  a  dog 
may  be  ab'c  to  insinuate  suspicion  by  a  wag 
of  the  tail  as  a  man  can  by  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulders,  i)r  sniff  a  slander  as  a  man  can 
suggest  one  by  raising  his  evebmws 

John  looks  after  the  old  gentleman  driving 
off  in  state,  with  tlie  odorous  buffalo-robe 
and  tlie  new  whip,  and  he  thinks  that  is  thi^ 
sort  of  farir.ing  he  would  like  to  do.  And 
he  cries  after  his  dc  parting  parent,— 

"  Say,  Father,  cant  I  go  over  to  the 
farther  pasture  and  salt  the  cattle  ?  "  ]olin 
kntnvs  that  he  couUl  spend  half  a  day  very 
pleasantlv  in  going  over  td  that  pasture, 
looking  for  bird's  nests  and  shying  at  red 
squirrels  on  the  way,  and  who  knows  but  he 
might  "  s(^e  ''  a  sucker  in  the  meadow  lireiok, 
and  perhaps  get  a  "  jab  "  at  him  \vith  a 
sharp  stick.  He  knows  a  hole  where  there 
is  a  whopper  ;  and  one  of  his  plans  in  life  is 
to  go  some  day  and  snare  him,  and  bring 
him  home  in  triumph.  It  therefore  is 
stn>iigly  imjiressed  upt  n  his  mind  that  the 
cattle  want  salting.  But  his  father  without 
turning  his  head,  replies, — 

"  No,  they  don't  need  salting  any  more'ii 
you  dn  !  "  And  the  old  equipage  goes  rat- 
tling down  the  road,  and  John  whistles  his 
disappointment.  When  1  was  a  boy  on  a 
^arm,  and  I  suppose  it  is  so  now,  cattle  were 
never  salted  half  enough. 
/"  John  goes  to  his  chores,  and  gets  through 
/  the  stable  as  soon  as  he  can,  for  that  must 
be  done  ;  but  when  it  comes  to  tlie  out-door 
work,  that  rather  drags.  There  aiv-  s"  many 
things  to  distract  the  attention,—  a  chipmunk 
in  the  fence,  :i  bird  on  a  near  tree,  and  a 
hen-hawk  circling  higti  in  the  air  over  the 
barn-yard.  John  loses  a  iille  time 
in  stoning  the  chipmunk,  winch  rather 
likes  the  sport,  imd  m  watching  the  bird  to 
find  out  where  its  nest  is;  and  he  convinces 
himself  that  he  ought  to  watch  the  havv'k, 
lest  it  pounce  ujion  the  chickens,  and  there- 
fore, with  an  easy  conscience,  he  spends  fif- 
teen minutes  in  hallooing  to  that  distant 
bird,  and  f(3llows  it  away  out  of  sight  over 
the  woods,  and  then  wishes  it  wuuld  come 
back  again.     And  then  a  carriage  with  two 


horses,  and  a  trunk  on  behind,  goes  .along 
the  road  ;  and  there  is  a  girl  in  the  carriage 
who  looks  out  at  John,  who  is  suddenly 
aware  that  his  trousers  are  patched  i)n  each 
knee  and  in  two  places  behin<l  ;  and  he  won- 
ders if  she  is  rich,  and  whose'  name  is  on  the 
trunk,  and  how  n.uch  tiv,'  horses  cost,  and 
whether  that  nicedooking  man  is  the  girl's 
father,  and  if  that  boy  on  the  seat  with  the 
driver  is  her  brother,  and  if  he  has  to  do 
chores  ;  and  as  the  gay  sight  disappears  Jevhn 
falls  to  thinking  about  the  great  world  be- 
yond the  farm,  of  cities,  and  people  w!io  are 
always  dressed  up,  and  a  great  many  oth<''" 
things  of  which  he  has  a  very  dim  notion. 
And  then  a  boy,  whom  John  knows,  rides  by 
in  a  wagon  with  his  father,  and  the  boy 
makes  a  face  at  John,  and  John  r(>turns  the 
greeting  with  a  ;  wist  of  his  own  visage  and 
some  symbolic  gestures.  All  these  things 
take  time.  The  work  of  cutting  down  the 
big  weeds  gets  on  slowly,  although  it  is  not 
very  disagreeaide.  or  would  not  b-i  if  it  were 
play.  John  im.'igines  that  vender  big  tiiistle 
is  some  whiskered  villain,  of  wdiom  he  has 
read  in  a  fairy  book,  and  he  advances  on 
him  wiih  "  Di'',  ruftian  !  "  and  slashes  off 
j  his  head  with  the  bill-hook;  or  he  charges 
I  upon  the  rows  of  mullein-stalks  as  if  they 
I  were  rebels  in  regimental  rank.s,  and  h^ws 
them  down  without  mercy.  \\  hat  fun  it 
might  be  if  there  were  only  another  boy 
there  to  help.  Hut  even  war,  single  hand- 
ed gets  to  be  tiresome.  It  is  dinner-time  be- 
fore John  finishes  the  weeds,  and  it  is  cow- 
time  before  John  has  made  much  impression 
on  the  garden. 

This  garden  John  has  no  fondness  for. 
He  would  rather  hoe  corn  all  day  than  work 
in  it.  leather  seems  to  think  that  it  is  easy 
work  that  John  can  do,  because  it  is  near 
the  house'  Johns  continual  plan  in  this 
life  is  to  go  fishing.  When  there  comes  a 
rainy  day,  he  attempts  to  carry  it  out.  But 
ten  chances  to  one  his  father  has  different 
views.  As  it  rains  so  that  v>'ork  cannot  be 
dont!  out  doors,  it  is  a  good  time  to  work  in 
the  garden.  He  can  run  into  the  house  be- 
tween the  showers.  John  accordingly  de- 
tests the  garden  ;  and  the  only  time  he  works 
briskly  in  it  is  when  he  has  a  stent  set,  to  do 
so  much  weeding  before  the  Fourth  of  July. 
If  he  is  spry  he  can  make  an  e.xtra  holiday 
the  Fourth  and  the  day  after.  Two  days  of 
gunpi.>w(ler  and  ball-plaving  !  Wdieii  1  was 
a  boy,  I  supposed  there  was  some  connec- 
tion between  such,  and  such  an  amount  of 
work  done  on  the  farm  and  our  national 
freedom.  I  doubted  if  there  could  be  any 
Fourth  of  July  if  ray  stent  was  not  done.  I, 
at  least,  worked  for  my  Independence. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THF-;  i>i:i.ir,iirs  oi-  rAKMiNCi. 

There  are  so  many  briglit  spots  in  the  life 
^f  a  farm  boy,  that  I  soinetinios  think  I 
should  like  to  live  the  life  over  aj^ain  ;  I 
should  aimo>,t  be  willing  to  l)e  a  girl  if  it 
were  not  fcr  the  chores.*  Th(^re  is  a  great 
comfort  to  a  boy  in  the  amount  of  work  he 
can  get  rid  of  doing.  It  is  smnetinies  .iston- 
ishing  Imw  slow  he  cm  go  on  an  errand,  he 
ulu)  leads  the  school  in  a  race.  The  world 
is  new  and  interesting  to  him,  and  there  is 
Lo  much  to  take  his  attention  off,  when  he  is 
sent  to  do  anything.  Perhaps  he  couldn't 
explain,  himself,  why,  when  he  is  sent  to  the 
neighbour's  after  yeast,  he  stops  to  stone  the 
frogs;  he  is  not  c;x,ictly  cruel,  but  he  wants 
to  see  if  he  can  hit  em.  Xo  other  living 
thingcan  go  so  slow  as  a  boy  sent  an  errancj. 
His  legs  seem  to  be  lead,  unless  he  happens 
to  espy  a  woodchuck  in  an  adjoining  lot, 
when  he  gives  (  haso  to  it  like  a  deer  ;  and  it 
is  a  curious  fact  about  boys,  that  two  will  be 
a  great  deal  slower  in  doing  anything  than 
one,  and  that  the  more  you  have  help  on  a 
piece  of  work  tiie  less  is  accon)plish('d. 
Boys  have  a  great  power  ot  helping  each 
other  to  do  nothing  ;  and  they  are  so  inno- 
cent about  it  and  unconscious.  "  I  went  as 
quick  as  ever  I  could,"  savs  the  boy  :  his 
father  asks  him  why  he  didn't  stay  all  night, 
when  he  has  been  ab.'^ent  three  hours  on  a 
ten-minute  errand.  The  sarcasm  has  no  ef- 
fect on  the  boy. 

(icing  after  the  cows  was  a  serious  thing 
in  my  <lay.  I  had  to  climb  a  hill,  which  was 
covered  with  wild  strawberries  in  the  season. 
Could  any  boy  pass  by  those  ripe  berries  ? 
And  then  in  the  fragrant  hill  pasture  there 
were  beds  of  winteigreen  with  led  berries, 
fuftsof  columbine,  roots  of  sassafras  to  be 
dug,  and  do7ens  of  things  good  to  eat  or  to 
smell,  that  [  could  not  resist.  It  sometimes 
even  lay  in  my  way  to  climb  a  tree  to  look 
for  a  crow's  nest,  or  to  swing  in  the  top,  ,-ind 
to  try  if  I  could  see  the  steeple  of  the  village 
church.  It  became  very  important  some- 
times for  me  to  see  that  steeple  ;  and  in  the 
miflst  of  my  investigati<Mis  the  tin  horn 
would  blow  a  great  blast  from  the  farm- 
house, which  would  send  a  cold  chill  down 
my  back  on  the  hottest  davs.  I  knew  what 
it  meant.  It  had  a  frightfullv  impatient 
quaver  in  it,  not  at  all  like  the  sv>eet  note 
that  called  us  to  dinner  from  the  hay-field. 
It  said,  "  \\'hy  on  eartlr  doesn't  that  boy 
come  home?  It  is  almost  dark,  and  the 
cows  ain't  milked  !  "  And  that  was  the  time 
the  cows  had  to  start  into  a  brisk  pace  and 
make  up  for  lost  time.  I  wonder  if  any  boy 
who  ever  drove  the  cows  home  late,  who  did 
*  Chores, — small  work  of  a  domestic  kind. 


not  saythatthe  cows  were  at  theverv  farther 
end  of  ttie  pasture,  and  that  "  Old  Hrindle  " 
was  hidden  in  the  woods,  and  he  couldn't 
lind  her  for  ever  so  long  !  The  brindle  cow 
is  the  boy's  scape-goat,  many  a  time. 

No  other  boy  knows  how  to  appreciate  a 
holiday  as  the  farm-boy  does  ;  and  his  best 
ones  are  of  a  peculiar  kind.  Going  fishing 
is  of  course  one  sort.  The  excitement  of 
rigging  uji  the  tackle,  digging  the  bait,  and 
the  anticipation  of  great  luck  ;  the.se  are 
pure  pleasures,  enjoyed  because  they  are 
rare.  l'.i.\vs  who  can  go  a-tishing  any  time 
care  but  little  for  it.  Tramjiing  all  day 
through  I'ish  and  brier,  lighting  ibcs  and 
mosquitoes,  and  liranch<;s  that  tangle  the 
line,  and  ..lags  that  break  the  hook,  and 
returning  home  l,'it(;  and  hungry,  with  wet 
feet  and  i  string  of  speckled  trout  on  a  wil- 
low twig,  uid  having  the  family  crowd  out 
at  the  kit  'hen  door  to  look  at  'em,  and  say, 
"  Pretty  well  done  for  you,  bub  :  did  you 
catch  thct  big  one  yourself?' — this  is  also 
pure  ha;>piness,  the  like  of  which  the  boy 
will  ne'  er  have  again,  not  if  he  comes  to  be 
selectman  and  deacon  and  to  "  keep  store,'' 

But  the  holidays  I  recall  with  delight 
were  the  two  days  in  spring  and  fall,  when 
we  went  to  the  distant  pa;.ture-land,  in  a 
neighboring  town,  maybe,  to  drive  thither 
the  yqung  cattle  and  colts,  and  to  bring 
them  back  again.  It  was  a  wild  and  rocky 
upland  where  our  great  pasture  was,  many 
miles  from  home,  the  road  to  it  running  by 
a  brawling  river,  and  up  a  dashing  brook- 
side  among  great  hills.  What  a  clay's  ad- 
verture  it  was  I  It  was  like  a  journey  to 
Europe.  The  night  before,  I  could  scarcely 
sleep  for  thinking  of  it,  and  there  wv^s  no 
trouble  about  getting  me  up  at  sunrise  that 
morning.  The  bn-aktast  was  eaten,  the 
luncheon  was  packed  in  a  large  basket,  with 
bottles  of  root  beer  and  a  jug  of  switchel,, 
which  packing  1  superintended  with  the 
greatest  interest  ;  and  then  the  cattle  were 
to  be  collected  for  the  march,  and  the  horses 
hitched  U}).  Did  I  shirk  any  duty  ?  Was  I 
slow  ?  I  think  not.  I  was  willing  to  run 
my  legs  off  after  the  frisky  steers,  who 
seemed  to  have  an  idea  they  were  going  on 
a  lark,  and  frolickeii  aiiout,  dashing  into  all 
gates,  and  through  all  bars  except  the  right 
ones  ;  and  how  cheerfully  I  did  yell  at  them; 
it  was  a  glorious  chance  to  "  holler,''  and  I 
have  never  since  heard  any  public  speaker 
on  the  stump  or  at  camp-meeting  who  could 
make  more  noise.  I  have  often  thought  it 
fortunate  that  the  amount  of  noise  in  a  boy 
does  not  increase  in  proportion  to  his  size  ; 
if  it  did  the  world  C(;uld  not  contain  it. 

The  whole  day  was  full  of  excitement  and 
of  freedom.  We  were  away  from  the  farm, 
*  .\  beverage  made  of  molasses  and  water. 
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which  to  a  boy  is  one  of  the  best  pruts  ot' 
farmins;  ;  we  savv  otlier  farms  aiui  (jther 
jK.'ople  at  work  ;  I  hrul  the  pleasure  of  march- 
ing aloriR,  ami  swinging  niv  whip,  past  bovs 
whom  I  i<new,  who  were  pictcing  up  stones. 
Every  turn  of  the  road,  evtry  bend  and 
rapid  of  the  river,  the  great  bowlders  by  the 
wayside,  the  watering-troughs,  the  giant 
pint'  that  had  been  struck  by  lightning,  the 
mysterious  covered  bridge  over  tiie  ri\er 
where  it  was  most  swift  and  rocky  and 
foamy,  the  chance  eagle  in  the  blue  sky,  the 
sense  of  going  somewheie, — why,  as  I  recall 
all  these  things  I  feel  that  even  the  I'rinoi' 
Imperial,  as  he  used  to  dash  on  liurseback 
through  tin;  IJois  de  Boulogne,  with  fifty 
mounted  hussars  clattering  at  his  heels,  and 
cn.nvds  of  people  cheering,  could  not  have 
been  as  happy  as  was  I,  a  boy  in  short 
jacket  and  shorter  pantaloons,  trudging  in 
the  dust  that  day  behind  the  steers  and  colts, 
cracking  my  black-stock  whip. 

I  wish  th(;  journey  would  never  end  ;  but 
at  last,  by  noon,  we  reach  the  pastures  and 
uun  in  the  herd  ;  and  after  making  the  tour 
of  the  lots  to  make  sure  there  are  no  breaks 
in  the  fences,  we  take  our  luncheon  from  the 
wagon  and  eat  it  under  tJie  trees  by  the 
spring.  This  is  the  supreme  moment  of  the 
day.  This  is  the  way  to  live  ;  this  is  like  the 
Swiss  Family  liobinson,  and  all  tne  rest  of 
my  deliglitful  acquaintances  in  romance. 
Baked  beans,  rye-and-indian  bread  (moist, 
remember),  doughnuts  and  cheese,  pie,  and 
root  beer.  What  richness  !  You  may  live 
to  dine  at  Delmonico's,  or,  if  those  Frcnch- 
mi.  n  do  not  eat  each  other  up,  at  I'hilippe's, 
in  the  Rue  Montorgueil  in  Paris,  where  the 
dear  old  Thackeray  used  to  eat  as  good  a 
diuner  as  anybody  ;  but  you  will  get  there 
neither  doughnuts,  nor  pie,  nor  root  beer, 
nor  anything  .so  good  as  that  luncheon  at 
noon  in  the  old  pasture,  high  among  the 
Massachusetts  hills  !  Nor  will  you  ever,  if 
you  live  to  be  the  oldest  boy  in  the  worlii, 
have  any  holiday  equal  to  the  one  f  have 
described.  But  I  always  regretted  thai  I 
did  not  take  along  a  fish-line,  just  to  "  throw 
in  "  the  brook  we  passed.  I  know  there 
were  trout  there. 


/ 
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C  FT  AFTER  IV. 


NO    FAKMI.G    WITHOUT    A     HOY, 


Say  what  you  wii'  about  the  general  use- 
fulness of  boys,  it  is  mv  impression  that  a 
farm  without  a  bov  would  very  soon  come 
to  grief.  What  the  boy  does  is  the  life  of 
the  farm,  fie  is  the  factotum,  always  in  de- 
mand, always  e.xpected  to  do  the  thcnisand 
indispensable  things  that  nobody  else  will 
do.     Upon  him  fall  all   the   odds  and  ends. 


the  most  difficult  things,  .\fter  everybody 
else  is  through,  he  has  to  finish  up.  His 
work  is  like  r.  woman's, — perpetual  waiting 
on  others.  Fvervbody  knows  how  much 
easier  it  is  to  e  it  a  good  dinner  than  it  is  to 
wash  the  dishes  afterwards.  Consider 
what  a  boy  on  a  farm  is  required  to  do ; 
things  that  must  be  done,  or  life  would 
actually  stop. 

It  is  understood,  in  the  first  jilace,  that  he 
IS  to  do  all  the  errands,  to  go  to  the  store, 
to  the  post-office,  and  to  carry  all  sorts  of 
messages.  If  he  had  as  many  legs  as  a  cen- 
tipede, they  would  tire  before  night.  His 
t  .vo  short  iimbs  seem  to  him  entirely  inade- 
quate to  the  ta.sk.  He  would  like  to  have  as 
many  legs  as  a  wheel  has  spokes,  and  rotate 
about  in  the  same  way.  This  lie  sometimes 
tries  to  do  ;  and  people  who  have  seen  him 
"  turning  cart-wheels  "  along  the?  side  of  the 
road  have  supjiosed  that  he  was  amusing 
himself,  and  idling  his  time  ;  he  was  only 
trying  to  invent  a  new  mode  of  locomotion, 
so  that  he  could  economize  his  legs  and  do 
his  errands  with  greater  despatch.  H'^ 
practices  standing  on  his  head,  in  order  to 
accustom  hunself  to  any  position.  Leap- 
frog IS  one  of  his  methods  of  getting  over 
the  ground  (juickly.  He  would  willingly  go 
an  errand  any  distance  if  he  couhl  leap-frog 
it  with  a  few  other  f)oys.  He  has  a  natural 
genius  for  combining  pleasure  with  business. 
This  is  the  reas<m  why,  wiieii  he  is  sent  to 
the  spring  for  a  pitcher  of  water,  and  the 
familv  are  waiting  at  the  dinner-tal'le,  he  is 
absent  so  long  ;  for  he  stops  to  poke  ttie 
frog  that  sits  on  the  stone,  or,  if  there  is  a 
penstock,  to  put  his  hand  over  the  spout  and 
squirt  the  water  a  little  v\hile.  He  is  the 
one  who  spreads  the  grass  when  the  men 
have  cut  it  ,  he  mows  it  away  in  the  barn  ; 
he  rides  the  horse  to  cultivate  the  corn,  up 
and  down  the  hot,  weary  rows  ;  he  picks  up 
the  potatoes  when  they  are  dug  ;  he  drives 
the  cows  night  and  morning  ;  he  brings 
wood  and  water  and  splits  kindling  ;  he  gets 
up  the  horse  and  puts  out  the  horse  ;  whether 
he  is  in  the  house  or  out  of  it,  there  is  always 
something  for  him  to  do.  Just  before 
school  in  winter  he  siiovels  paths;  in  sum- 
mer he  turns  the  grindstone.  He  knows 
where  there  are  lots  of  wintergreens  and 
sweet  hag-root,  but  instead  of  going  for 
them,  he  is  to  stay  indoors  and  pare  apples 
and  stone  raisins  and  pound  something  in  a 
mortar.  .\nd  yet,  with  his  mind  full  of 
schemes  of  what  he  would  like  to  do,  and 
his  hands  full  of  occujiations,  he  is  an  idle 
bov  who  has  nothing  to  busy  himself  with 
but  school  and  chores'  He  would  gladly 
do  all  the  work  if  somebody  else  would  do 
the  chores,  he  thinks,  and  yet  I  doubt  if  any 
bov  ever  amounted  to  anything  in  the  world, 
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BEING   A   BOY. 


or  was  of  much  us<;  as  .-i  man,  wlm  diil  not 
enjoy  tlu:  ailvantaxfis  of  a  liberal  o(lucativ>n 
in  tht^  way  of  clioi  ts. 

A  boy  on  a  farm  is  nothiii)^  without  his 
ptits  ;  at  iijast  a  doi;,  ;inil  piol.aldv  rabbits, 
chickens,  diuks,  and  guinea  liens.  A 
Ruinca-hen  suits  a  boy.  It  is  cntir<'ly  use- 
less, and  makes  a  more  disa^ireeable  noise 
than  a  Ciiiiiose  }j;oni;.  I  once  doiiusticated 
a  vount,'  fox  uliirh  a  neii,'libor  had  iauv{ht. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  supposr-  the  /ox  cannot  be 
tamed.  Jacko  w.is  a  very  clever  little 
animal,  and  behaved,  in  all  respects,  with 
propiit'ty.  !!>  kept  Sund  u  as  well  as  any 
day,  and  all  the  ten  commandments  that  he 
could  understau'l.  He  was  a  verv  .graceful 
playfellow,  and  seemed  to  have  an  affectum 
for  me,  He  lived  in  a  wo. id-pile,  in  the 
door  yard,  and  w!ien  I  lay  down  at  the 
entrance  to  his  house  and  called  him.  he 
would  come  out  antl  sit  on  Iiis  tail  and  lick 
my  face  just  like  a  grown  person.  I  tau^;ht 
him  a  great  many  tru  ks  and  all  the  virtues. 
That  year  I  had  a  large  number  of  hens, 
and  Jacko  went  aijoul  among  them  witii 
the  most  perfect  inditlerence,  never  look- 
ing on  them  to  lust  after  them,  as  I 
could  see,  and  never  touchinL;  nii  egg  or  a 
feather.  So  e.xcellent  was  his  reputation 
that  I  would  have  trusted  him  in  the  hen- 
roost in  the  liark  uitiiout  couiiting  the  h'-ns. 
In  short,  he  was  domi'sti>;ated,  and  1  was 
fond  of  him  and  very  proud  of  him,  exiiibit- 
ing  him  to  all  our  visitors  as  an  ex.imple  of 
what  affectionate  treatment  would  do  in 
suliduing  the  lante  instincts,  I  preferrecl 
him  to  my  dog,  whom  1  iiad,  with  mucii 
patience,  t  .ugiit  to  go  up  a  long  hill  alone 
and  surround  thecows,  and  drive  them  home 
from  the  remote  p.isture.  He  liked  tla;  fun 
of  it  at  first,  but  by  and  by  he  seemed  to  get 
llu:  notion  that  it  was  a  "  chore,'  and  when 
I  whistUjd  for  him  to  go  for  the  cows,  he 
would  turn  tail  and  run  the  other  way,  and 
the  more  I  v.liistled  and  threw  stones  at 
him  the  faster  he  would  run.  His  name 
was  Turk,  and  I  should  have  i^old  iiim  if  he 
had  rii't  been  the  kind  of  dog  that  nobody 
will  imy.  I  suppose  he  was  not  a  .  'w-dog, 
but  what  they  call  a  sheep-dog.  .\t  least, 
when  he  got  big  enough,  he  used  to  get  into 
the  pasture  and  chase  the  sheep  to  death 
Til. It  was  the  way  he  got  into  trouble,  and 
lost  his  valuable  life.  A  dog  is  of  great  use 
on  a  farm,  and  that  is  the  reason  a  boy  likes 
him.  He  is  gocxl  to  bite  pedlers  and  small 
chil.lien,  and  run  out  and  yelp  at  wagons 
that  pass  by,  and  to  IkvvI  all  nigiit  when  the 
moon  shines.  And  yet,  if  1  were  a  boy 
again,  the  hist  thing  1  would  have  should 
be  a  dog  ;  for  dogs  are  great  companions, 
and  as  active  and  spr>  as  a  boy  at  doing  noth- 
ing. They  are  also  guoil  to  bark  at  wood- 
chuck-h(,>les. 


A  good  dog  uill  bark  at  a  woodchuek-hole 
long  after  the  aniin  il  his  retired  to  a  remote 
part  of  his  residence,  and  escaped  by 
another  hole.  This  deceives  the  wood- 
chuck.  Some  of  the  most  didightfiil  hours 
ot  r  V  life  have  been  spent  in  hiding  and 
wat  ig  the  hole  when;  the  dogwasn)t. 
\Vh  an  exipiisitf?  thrill  ran  through  my 
frame  when  the  timid  nose  appeaie.l,  was 
withdrawn,  poked  out  again,  and  iinally 
followed  by  the  entin;  animal,  who  looked 
cautiously  about  and  then  hopped  awav  to 
feed  on  the  clover.  At  that  Moment  I 
rushed  in,  occupied  the  •  li  i  -ic.  base," 
yelled  to  Turk,  and  then  danced  with  de- 
light at  the  combat  between  the  spunky 
wooilchuck  and  the  doc  They  were  about 
th  same  size,  but  sci->n.-,e  and  civilization 
won  the  day.  I  ilid  not  retiect  thee  that  it 
would  have  be  n  more  tn  the  interest  of 
civili/atio;i  if  ihe  woodchuck  h;id  killed  the 
ilog.  It  clo  not  know  why  it  is  that  boys  so 
like  1. 1  hunt  and  kill  animals:  but  th(!  ex- 
cuse that  I  gPV(  in  this  case  for  tht  murder 
w  IS,  that  the  woodchuck  ate  the  clover  and 
liod  it  down  ,  .md,  in  fact,  was  a  wood- 
chuck. It  was  not  till  long  .itter  that  I 
learned  with  surprise  that  he  is  a  rodent 
mammal,  "f  the  species  Arclutnys  moinx,  is 
called  at  the  West  a  ground-hog,  and  is 
eaten  by  people  of  color  with  great  relish 

Hut  I  have  forgotten  mv  beautiful  fox. 
jacko  c.mtinued  to  deport  himself  well  until 
the  young  chickens  came  ;  he  was  actually 
cured  of  the  fox  vice  of  chicken  stealing. 
He  used  to  go  with  me  about  the  coops, 
pricking  up  his  ^ars  in  an  int.  ilige'it  man- 
ner, with  a  demure  eye  and  the  most  virtu- 
ous droop  of  the  tail.  Charming  fo\  !  If 
he  had  held  out  a  little  while  longer,  I 
shouUi  have  put  him  into  a  Sunday-school 
book,  1-tiit  I  beg.m  to  iuis>  chickens.  They 
disappeared  mysteriously  in  the  night.  I 
would  not  suspect  Jacko  at  first,  for  he 
looked  so  honest,  and  in  the  day-time 
seemed  to  be  as  much  interested  in  the 
chickens  as  I  was.  Bw  one  morning,  when 
I  went  to  call  him,  I  found  feathers  at  the 
entrance  of  his  hole — chicks  :i  feathers.  He 
couldn  t  deiij  it,  lie  was  a  thief.  His  fox 
nature  had  come  out  under  severe  tempta- 
tion. And  he  died  an  unnatural  death. 
He  had  a  thousand  virtues  and  one  crime. 
But  that  crime  stuck  at  the  foundation  of 
society.  He  deceived  ainl  stole  ;  he  was  a 
liar  and  a  tliief,  and  n<:  pretty  ways  could 
hide  the  fact.  His  intelligent,  bright  face 
couhln't  save  him.  If  he  had  been  honest, 
he  might  have  grown  up  to  be  a  large, 
ornamental  fox. 
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CHAI'TKK  V. 

THE    liOV'>     SUNIJAV. 

Sundav  in  the  Nt-w  FlnRland  bill  towns 
usfi  to  1m  >,'iii  Satiinlav  lut'lit  at  siiii!<>un  , 
ami  tho  sun  is  lost  to  si>^lu  b«-linpl  the  hills 
th«M('  before  it  has  sot  by  th(  Imanac  i 
r('iiifinL>er  that  uc  ii^ci  to  go  bv  the  alman- 
ac Saturday  ni^JM  uid  l)y  visible  disapi)ear- 
ante  Sunday  ni'^ht.  i  )n  Saturday  ni-^ht  w 
very  slowly  yielded  to  the  influences  of  tin 
hol_\  time,  which  were  setlliiiy  down  upon 
us,  and  submitted  to  the  al^hitions  whii  h 
were  as  inevitable  as  Sunday  ;  but  when  the 
sun  (and  it  im  ver  inovetl  S"  slow  i  slid  be- 
iiind  the  hills  .-'Undav  iii,i,'ht,  the  etfi ct  upon 
the  watching'  boy  was  like  a  shock  from  ;i 
galvan  c  battery  ;  sotnelhiii!,' rtasheil  ti  'ough 
all  liis  limbs  and  set  th.?m  in  iimtiou,  an-" 
no  "  play"  ever  seemed  so  sweet  to  him  as 
that  between  sundown  and  dark  Sunrlay 
nij,'ht.  This,  however,  was  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  hf  had  conseientioush-  kept  Sun- 
day, and  had  not  gone  in  swimming  and  got 
drowned  This  keeping  of  Saturday  night 
instead  of  Sundav  night  we  did  not  verv 
well  understand;  but  it  seemed,  on  the 
whole,  a  good  thing  that  we  should  rest 
Saturday  night  when  we  were  tired,  and 
play  Sunday  night  when  we  were  rested.  I 
suppose  d,  howiver,  that  it  w,is  'in  arrange- 
ment made  to  suit  the  lug  boys  who  wanted 
to  go  "  courting  "  Sund.iy  night.  Certainly 
they  were  not  to  be  blamed,  for  Sundav  was 
the  day  when  preltv  girls  were  most  fasci- 
nating, and  I  have  never  sine.e  seen  anv  so 
lovtdy  as  those  whr>  used  to  sit  in  the 
gallery  and  in  the  singers'  seats  in  the  bare 
old  meeting-houses. 

Sunday  to  the  country  farmer  boy  was 
hrirdlv  the  relief  tliat  it  was  to  the  other 
members  of  the  family  ;  for  the  same  chores 
must  be  done  that  day  as  on  others,  and  he 
cc  'd  not  divert  his  mind  with  whistling, 
d-springs,  or  sending  the  dog  into  the 
li  .r  after  sticks.  He  had  to  submit,  m  the 
.iTSt  place,  to  the  restraint  of  shoes  and 
stockings.  He  read  in  the  Old  Testament 
that  when  Moses  came  to  holy  ground  he 
put  off  his  shoes  ;  but  the  boy  was  ol.iliged 
to  put  his  on,  upon  the  holy  day,  not  only 
to  go  to  met  ting,  but  while  he  sat  at  home. 
Only  the  emancipated  country  boy,  who  is 
as  agile  on  his  bare  feet  as  a  young  kid.  and 
rejoices  in  the  pressure  of  the  warm  soft 
earth,  knows  what  a  hardship  it  is  to  tie  on 
stiff  shoes.  The  monks  who  put  peas  in 
their  shoes  as  a  penance  do  not  suffer  more 
than  the  counfry  boy  in  his  penitential 
Sunday  shoes.  I  recall  the  celerity  with 
which  he  used  to  kick  them  oft  at  sundown. 

Sunday  morning  was   not  an  idle  one  for 
the    farmer-boy.     He    must    rise  tolerably 


earlv,  for  the  cows  were  to  be  milked  an  i 
driven  to  pasture  ;  t'amilv  prayers  were  a 
little  I()ngcr  th.m  on  other  days  ;  there  were 
the  Sui;  lay-'  rhool  verses  to  be  re-learned, 
for  till  did  not  stav  in  mind  over  night  ; 
perhap-  the  wagon  was  to  \>('  gicased  before 
the  neighbors  began  to  drive  by;  and  the 
h(;rse  was  to  lie  caught  out  of  th<'  pasti;re, 
ridden  home  bare-back,  and  harriessed 
Tliis  catching  the  nors>,  perhaps  two  of 
them,  was  very  g  'od  fun  usuallv.  and  would 
have  broken  the  Sundav  if  the  horse  had 
not  been  w,-iiited  for  taking  the  faini'y  to 
meeting.  It  was  so  pi>acefu!  and  still  in  the 
pasture  on  Sundav  morning  ,  but  th''  horses 
\\i:r''  never  so  playful,  the  colts  n  .ver  so 
frisky.  Kouuil  and  round  the  lot  the  boy 
went  calling,  in  an  entrenting  Sui  ly  voice, 
•■  Joi  k.  jock,  jock,  jock,"  and  sinking  his 
salt  iMsh.  wlide  the  horses,  with  heads  erect, 
nnd  shaking  tails  and  flashing  heels,  dashed 
from  corner  to  corner,  and  gave  the  boy  a 
prt  tfy  good  race  before  he  could  coax  the 
nosi-  of  one  of  them  into  his  dish.  The  b>)v 
got  angry,  and  -ame  very  near  .saving  '  dum 
it,  "  but  he  rather  en:  >yed  the  fun    after  all. 

The  l)oy  rememlnrrs  how  his  mother's 
anxiety  was  rlivided  between  the  set  of  his 
turn-over  collar,  the  parting  of  his  hair,  ,ind 
his  memory  of  the  Sunday-school  verses  , 
and  what  a  wild  confusion  there  was  through 
the  house  in  getting  off  for  me-  ung,  and 
h(,'>v  he  was  kept  runiimg  hither  rmd  thither, 
to  get  the  hymn-book,  or  a  |ialm  leaf  fan,  or 
the  best  whip,  or  to  pick  from  the  Sunday 
part  u{  the  garden  the  bunch  of  caraway- 
seed  Already  the  deacon  s  mare,  with  a 
wagon-load  of  the  deacon  s  folks,  had  gone 
shambling  past,  head  and  tail  drooping, 
clumsy  hoofs  kicking  up  clouds  of  dust 
while  the  good  deacon  sat  jerking  the  reius, 
m  an  automatic  way.  and  the  "  women- 
folks" patiently  saw  the  dust  settle  upon 
their  best  summer  finery.  Wagon  Utei 
wagon  went  along  the  sandy  road,  and  when 
our  boy's  f.imily  started,  they  became  part 
of  a  long  procession,  which  sent  up  a  mile 
of  dust  and  a  pungent,  if  not  pious  smell  of 
buffalo-robes.  There  were  fi'ry  horses  in 
the  train  which  had  to  be  held  in,  for  it  was 
neither  efiiiuttte  nor  decent  to  pass  any- 
bodv  on  Sunday.  It  was  a  great  delight  to 
the  firmer-boy  to  see  all  this  procession  of 
hor-^'s.  and  to  e.\(  hange  sly  winks  with  the 
other  bovs,  who  leaned  over  the  wagon  seats 
for  that  purjiost.'.  Occasionally  a  bo\  rode 
bt  himl  with  his  back  to  the  family,  and  his 
pantomime  was  always  something  wonder- 
ful to  see,  and  was  considered  very  daring 
and  wicked. 

The  meeting-house  which  our  boy  r«;mem- 
bers  was  a  high  square  building,  without  a 
steeple      Within  it   had  a  lofty  pulpit,  with 
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(liiors  unilerneath  and  closets  where  sacred 
tluIl^.s  wure  kc])t.  ami  where  the  thithini;- 
nic.n  won:  siippiiseil  to  iiii|uis(in  l)ad  bovs. 
'I  lie  p<  us  w(iL'  si[uare,  witli  st-ats  tai  iiij,' 
each  other,  those  on  one  side  low  for  the 
children,  an<l  all  with  hinges,  so  that  they 
could  1)1'  raised  whin  tin;  congregation  stood 
up  tor  prayers  and  leaninl  over  the  backs  of 
the  pens,  as  horses  nici't  each  i>ther  across 
a  pasture  fence.  After  prayers  these  seats 
used  to  he  slan.med  down  with  a  lonn-con- 
tinued  clatter,  which  seemed  to  tin;  boys 
about  the  best  part  of  the  exercise.  The 
galleries  were  very  hiph,  and  the  sin,i,'ors 
seats,  where  the  pretty  j;irls  sat,  were  the 
most  Conspicuous  of  all.  To  sit  m  the 
Kallery  away  from  the  family,  was  a  privi- 
lege not  often  granted  to  the  boy.  The 
tithing-niar  who  carri'vl  a  long  rod  and 
kept  order  in  the  hinise,  and  out  doors  at 
no(>ntime,  sal  m  the  gallery,  ami  v'sited 
any  boy  who  whispereil  or  found  cuiious 
passages  in  the  Hible  and  showed  them  to 
another  ti(>y.  It  was  ar.  awful  moment 
when  the  bushydieaded  thithiiig-man  a[)- 
proached  a  boy  in  serm<m-time.  The  eyes 
of  the  whole  congregation  wuie  on  him.  and 
he  could  feel  the  guilt  ooze  out  (  f  hi.s  Imrn- 
ing  face. 

.\t  noon  was  Sunday-school,  and  after 
that,  before  tne  afternoon  service,  in  sum- 
mer, the  boys  had  a  little  time  to  eat  their 
luncheon  together  at  the  watering-trough, 
wliero  some  of  the  elders  were  likely  to  be 
gathered,  talking  very  solemnly  about  cat- 
tle ;  or  they  were  over  to  a  neighboring  burn 
to  see  the  calves;  or  they  slipped  off  down 
the  roadside  to  a  place  where  they  could 
dig  sassafras  or  the  root  of  the  sweet-tlag, 
— roots  very  fragrant  in  the  mmd  of  many 
a  boy  with  religious  associations  to  this 
day.  There  was  often  an  odor  of  sassafras 
in  the  afternoon  service.  It  used  to  stand 
in  my  mind  as  a  substitute  for  the  Old 
Testament  incense  of  the  Jews.  SviiiU'- 
tliin  ;  in  the  same  way  the  big  bass-viol  in 
the  choir  took  the  pLice  of  "  David  s  harp  of 
solemn  sound." 

The  going  home  from  nuniting  w.ts  more 
cheerful  and  lively  than  the  coinmg  to  it. 
There  was  all  the  bustle  of  getting  the 
horses  out  of  the  sheds  and  bringing  them 
round  to  the  meeting-house  steps.  At  iuh)ii 
the  boys  sometimes  sat  in  the  wagons  and 
swung  the  whips  without  cracking  them  : 
now  It  was  permitted  to  give  them  a  litth; 
snap  in  order  to  bring  the  horses  up  in 
good  style  ;  and  the  boy  was  rather  proud 
of  the  horse  if  it  pranced  a  little  while  the 
timid  "  women-folks"  were  trying  to  get  in. 
The  boy  had  an  eye  for  whatever  life  and 
stir  there  \s  as  in  a  New  England  Sunday. 
He  liked  to  di  ive  home  fast.     The  old  house 


and  the  farm  looked  pl«asant  to  him.  There 
was  an  extra  dinner  when  they  reached 
home,  and  che(;rful  consciousness  of  duty 
performed  made  it  a  jdeasant  dinner.  Long 
l)efore  sundown  the  .Suiulay-school  book 
had  been  read,  and  the  boy  sat  waiting  in 
the  iiouse  with  great  impatience  the  signal 
that  the  "  day  of  rest"  wasover.  A  boy  may 
not  l)e  very  wicked,  and  yet  not  see  the 
need  of  "  rest."  Neither  his  idea  of  rest 
nor  work  is  that  of  older  farmers. 
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If  there  is  one  thing  moie  th.m  another 
that  hardens  the  lot  of  the  farmer-boy,  it  is 
the  grindstone.  Turning  grindstones  to 
grind  scythes  is  one  of  tho.se  heroic  but  un- 
obtrusive occupations  for  which  one  gets  no 
credit.  It  is  a  hopeless  kind  of  task,  and, 
however  faithfully  the  crank  is  turned,  it  is 
one  that  brings  little  reputation.  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  poetry  about  h.iying  — I  mean 
tor  those  not  engaged  in  it.  ( )ne  likes  to 
hear  the  whettinu;  of  the  scythes  on  a  fresh 
morning  and  the  respon.se  of  the  noisy  bobo- 
link, who  always  sits  upon  tiii'  fence  and 
superintends  the  cuttin,;  of  the  dew-laden 
grass.  There  is  a  sort  (>f  music  in  the 
"swish"  ,ind  a  rhythm  in  the  swing  of  the 
scythes  in  concert.  The  boy  has  not  much 
tinu:  to  .ittend  to  it,  for  it  is  liveh-  business 
"  spreading  *  after  haU  a  dozffii  men  who  have 
only  to  walk  along  and  lay  the  grass  low, 
while  the  boy  has  the  whole  hay-field  on  his 
hands.  Jle  has  little  time  for  tlie  poetry  of 
having,  as  he  stni;,'gl<s  along,  tilling  the  air 
with  the  wet  mass  which  he  shakes  over  h's 
head,  and  picking  his  way  with  short  legs 
and  bare  feet  among  the  short  and  freshlv 
cut  stubble.  Hut  if  the  scvthes  cut  well 
and  swing  merrily  it  is  due  to  the  boy  who 
turned  the  grindstone.  (),  it  was  nothing 
to  do.  just  to  turn  the  grindstone  a  few 
minutes  for  this  and  thai  one  biJore  break- 
fast ;  any  "  hired  man'  was  authorized  to 
order  the  boy  to  turn  the  grindstone.  I  low 
they  did  bear  on,  those  s.;reat  strapping 
fellows  !  Turn,  turn,  turn,  wiiat  a  weary  go 
it  was.  I-Or  my  part,  I  used  to  like  a  grind- 
stone that  •'  wat:)l)led"  a  good  deal  on  its 
axis,  for  when  I  tunieil  it  fast,  it  put  the 
grinder  on  a  lively  lookout  for  cutting  his 
han.Js,  and  entirelv  satisfied  his  desire  that 
i  should  "  tiiin  faster."  It  was  some  sport 
to  make  the  water  fly  and  wet  the  grinder, 
suddenly  starting  up  quickly  and  surprising 
him  when  I  was  turning  very  slowly.  I 
used  to  wish  souKMimes  that  I  could  turn 
fast  enough  to  make  the  stone  fly  into  a 
dozen  pieces.     Steady    turning  is  what   the 
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^riiulcrs  likL-,  iiii;l  any  boy  who  turns 
steadil> ,  so  as  to  give  an  even  motion  to  the 
st(Mie,  will  b«;  much  jTaised,  and  uill  btun 
dijinand.  I  advise  an\  boy  who  dt-snes  to 
do  this  sot  t  of  work  ii>  turn  sleatbly.  It  lir 
<lois  It  by  jfrks  ami  in  .1  (itliil  in.uuu'r,  tlu: 
"  hireil  men  '  will  be  very  apt  to  dispense 
with  his  services  and  turn  the  j^nndstone 
for  each  other 

This  is  one  of  thi:  most  disaj^ret;able  tasks 
of  tlu;  boy  farmer,  and,  hard  as  it  is,  I  d>) 
not  know  why  it  is  supposed  to  bilong 
especially  to  childhood.  Hut  it  is,  and  one 
of  the  certain  marks  that  second  childhood 
has  come  to  ;i  man  on  a  farm  is  that  he  is 
asked  to  turn  tlu;  f^rindstnnc  as  if  he  were  a 
boy  again.  When  the  old  man  is  good  for 
Untiling  else,  wht-n  he  can  neither  mow  nor 
pitch,  an  1  scarcely  "  rake-  "iiU'.r,  lie  can 
turn  grindstone,  and  it  is  in  this  way  that 
he  renews  his  youth.  '  Ain't  you  ashamed 
to  have  your  granther  turn  the  grindstone  ?" 
asked  the  hired  man  of  the  boy.  So  the 
boy  takes  hold  and  turns  himself,  till  his 
little  back  aches.  When  he  gets  older  he 
wishes  he  had  re[)lied,  '  Ain't  you  ash.iined 
to  make  either  an  old  man  or  a  little  btn 
do  such  h.ird  grinding  work  .■*  " 

Doing  the  regular  work  of  this  world  is 
not  much,  the  boy  thinks,  but  thf  weari- 
some part  is  the  waiting  0:1  tlu;  people  who 
do  till'  work.  And  tlic  bov  is  n^t  far  wrong. 
This  is  what  women  and  boys  have  to  do  on 
a  farm,  wait  upon  everybody  who  "  works.  ' 

The  trouble  with  the  boy  s  life  is  that  he 
has  no  time  that  lie  can  call  his  own.  He 
is,  like  a  b.irrel  of  beer,  always  on  draii'.;ht. 
'I'he  men-folks,  having  worked  in  the  regular 
hours,  lie  down  and  rest,  stretch  themselves 
idly  in  the  sliaile  at  noon,  or  lounge  about 
after  supjier.  Then  the  buy,  who  has  done 
nothing  all  day  Imt  turn  grindstone,  and 
spread  hay,  aiul  rake  after  and  run  his 
little  legs  oif  at  everybody's  beck  and  call, 
is  sent  on  some  errand  or  some  household 
chore,  in  onler  that  time  shall  not  li.ing 
heavy  on  his  hands.  The  l^oy  comes  nearer 
to  perpetual  motion  tliaii  anything  else  in 
nature,  only  it  is  not  altogether  a  voluntary 
nuitiuii.  The  lime  tiiat  the  larin  boy  gets 
for  his  own  is  usually  at  the  end  of  a  stent. 
W'e  used  to  be  given  a  certain  piece  of  corn 
to  hoe,  or  a  certain  ipiantity  of  corn  to  husk 
in  so  many  tlays.  If  we  hnished  the  task 
before  the  tinit;  set,  we  had  the  remainder 
to  ourselves.  Jn  my  day  it  used  to  take 
very  sharp  work  to  gain  anything,  but  we 
were  always  an.xious  to  take  the  ch.'ince.  I 
think  we  enjoyed  tlu  holiday  in  anticipation 
(pute  as  much  as  we  did  wlien  we  had  won 
it.  Unless  it  was  training-day,  or  Fourth  of 
July,  or  the  circus  was  coming,  it  was  a 
little  dilticult  to  lind  anything   big  enough 


to  till  our  anticipations  of  the  fun  we  would 
have  in  the  day  or  the  two  or  three  ilays  wo 
h.id  earned.  \\'«;  did  not  want  to  waste  tiie 
time  on  any  common  thing  liven  going 
lishing  in  ont;  of  the  wil  1  mountain  brooks 
was  hardly  up  to  the  mark,  tor  we  could 
sometimes  do  that  on  a  rainy  day.  (ioing 
down  to  the  village  store  w.is  iu)t  very  ex- 
citing, and  was  on  the  whole  ,1  waste  of  our 
jirecious  time,  liiless  we  coulil  get  out  our 
military  company,  lift;  was  apt  to  be  a  little 
blank,  even  on  the  holidays  for  which  we 
had  worked  so  hard.  If  you  went  to  see 
another  boy,  he  s%...-  probably  at  work  in 
the  hay-lield  i>v  the  potato-patch,  and  his 
father  looketl  at  you  askance.  You  some- 
times took  hold  and  helped  him,  so  that  he 
could  go  and  pl.iy  with  you;  but  it  was 
usually  time  U>  go  for  the  cows  before  the 
task  was  done.  The  fact  is,  or  used  to  be, 
that  the  amusements  of  a  boy  in  the 
eountrv  are  lujt  many.  Snaring  •  suckers  ' 
out  of  the  dt;e[)  meadow  brook  used  to  be 
abtmt  as  good  as  any  that  1  hail.  The 
North  .Vmerican  sucker  is  not  an  engaging 
anim.il  in  .ill  respects;  his  body  is  comely 
enough,  but  his  mouth  is  puckered  up  like 
that  of  a  purse.  Tlu;  mouth  is  not  formed 
for  the  gentle  angle-worm  nor  the  delusive 
fly  of  the  fishermen.  It  is  necessary  there- 
fore to  snare  the  tish.  if  you  want  him  In 
the  sunns  days  he  lies  tn  the  deep  pools,  by 
some  big  stone  or  near  the  bank,  poising 
himself  cpiite  still,  or  only  stirring  his  tins  a 
little  now  and  then,  as  an  elephant  moves 
his  ears.  He  will  lie  so  for  hours,  or  rather 
float,  in  perfect  idleness  and  apparent  bliss. 
The  boy  who  also  has  a  holiday,  liut  cannot 
keep  still,  comes  along  aiul  peeps  over  the 
bank,  "(iolly.  ain  t  he  a  big  one  I  "  Per- 
haps he  IS  eighteen  inches  long,  and  weighs 
tvvo  or  three  pounds.  He  lies  there  among 
his  friends,  little  fish  and  big  ones,  quite  a 
scho(d  of  them,  perhaps  a  district  school, 
that  only  keeps  in  warm  days  in  the  sum- 
mer. The  pupils  se(;m  to  have  little  to 
learn,  e.vcept  to  balance  them.selves  and  to 
turn  gracefully  with  a  tlirt  of  the  tail.  Not 
much  is  taught  but  'deportment,'  and 
some  of  the  old  suckers  are  perfect  Turvey- 
drops  in  th,it.  The  boy  is  armed  with  a 
pole  an<l  a  stout  line,  and  (jn  the  end  of  it  is 
a  slipnoose,  and  slides  together  when  anv- 
thing  is  caught  in  it.  The  boy  approaches 
the  bank  and  looks  over.  Tlu>n;  he  lies, 
calm  as  a  whale.  The  boy  devours  him 
with  his  eyes.  Me  is  almost  too  much 
excited  to  droji  the  j:nare  into  the  water 
without  making  <i  noise.  .-V  putf  of  wand 
comes  and  rulllfs  the  surface,  so  that  he 
cannot  see  the  fish.  It  is  calm  again,  and 
there  he  still  is,  moving  his  fins  in  peaceful 
security.     The  boy  lowers  his  snare  behind 
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tic  fish  and  slips  it  nlonj?.  He  intends  to 
get  it  aicnind  him  just  bacU  of  the  gills  and 
then  elevate  him  with  a  sudden  jerk.  It  is 
a  delicate  operation,  for  the  snare  will  turn 
a  little,  and  if  it  hits  tiiG  fish  he  is  off. 
However  it  gin's  well,  the  wire  is  almost  in 
place,  will  n  suddenly  the  fish,  as  if  he  had 
a  warning  in  a  dream,  for  he  aj^pears  to  see 
nothing,  moves  his  tail  just  a  little,  glides 
out  of  the  loop,  and  wit.h  no  seeming  ap- 
pearance of  frustiating  any  ones  plans. 
IdUngts  over  to  tht>  other  side  of  the  pool  ; 
and  there  he  reposes  just  as  if  he  was  not 
spoiling  the  boy's  holiday.  Tiiis  slight 
change  nf  hasi-  on  the  part  of  the  fish 
recpiiies  tlu;  bov  to  reorganize  his  whole 
canipaif;ii,  get  a  new  po.-^ition  on  the  b.ank, 
a  new  line  of  approach,  and  patiently  wait 
tor  the  wind  and  sun  befoie  he  can  lower 
his  line.  This  tisne,  cunning  and  patience 
are  rew anted,  'i'he  hoop  encircles  the  un- 
susjiecting  fish.  'i"he  boy's  eyes  almost 
start  from  his  iiead  as  he  gives  a  tremendous 
jerk,  and  feels  by  the  dead-weight  that  he 
lias  got  him  fast.  Out  he  comes,  as  he  goes 
in  the  air,  ,'inil  the  boy  runs  to  look  at  him. 
In  this  tran.-.action,  however,  no  one  can  be 
more  surprised  than  the  sucker. 
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FICTION    .\NU    SE.NTIMENT. 

The  boy  fanner  tloes  not  appreciate  schorl 
vacations  as  highly  as  his  city  cousin. 
When  school  keeps  he  has  only  to  "  do 
chores  and  go  to  school,"  but  between 
terns  there  are  a  thous.ind  things  on  the 
farm  tiiat  have  been  left  for  the  boy  to  do. 
Picking  up  stones  in  the  pastures  and  piling 
them  in  heaps  used  to  be  one  of  them. 
Some  lots  ajipeared  to  grow  stones,  or  else 
th(!  snn  I'veiy  year  dii.'W  them  to  the  sur- 
face, as  it  coaxes  the  round  canielopes  out 
of  the  soft  garden  soil  ;  it  is  certain  that 
there  were  fields  that  always  gave  the  bovs 
this  f  irt  of  fall  wink.  ,\nd  v-ery  lively  work 
it  was  <)n  frosty  mornings  for  the  bare- 
footed bovs,  wdio  wen.  ■.  )nlinually  turning 
nj)  the  la'-ger  st<.iies  in  onler  to  stand  for  a 
monumt  in  the  warm  place  that  had  been 
Covered  from  the  frost.  .\  boy  can  stand 
on  one  leg  as  wpU  as  a  lloll-.nd  stork  ;  and 
the  boy  wlu)  found  a  warm  sp.ot  for  the  sole 
of  his  foot  w.^s  likely  to  stand  in  it  until  the 
worils,  "Celine,  stir  your  stumps,"  broke  in 
discordantly  upon  his  meditations.  I'or  the 
boy  is  very  much  givin  to  meditations.  If 
he  had  his  way  he  woidd  <]'<  nothing  in  a 
hurr\  ;  h.e  likes  to  stop  and  think  about 
things,  and  erijov  his  work  ;is  he  goes  along, 
lie  picks  up  potatoes  as  if  each  one  was  a 
lump  of  gold  just  turued  out  of  the  dirt,  and 
retjuiring  ca'-efr.I  examination. 


Although  the  country  boy  feels  a  little 
joy  when  school  breaks  up  (as  he  does  when 
anything  lireaks  up,  or  any  change  takes 
place),  since  he  is  released  from  the  discip- 
line and  restraint  of  it,  yet  the  school  is  his 
ojieriing  into  the  world, — his  rom.mce.  Its 
fipportunities  for  enjoyment  are  numberless. 
I  te  does  not  exactly  know  w  hat  he  is  set  at 
books  for  ;  he  tak(;s  spel'ing  rather  as  an 
exercise  for  his  lungs,  st.inding  nji  and 
shouting  out  the  words  with  entire  recklc.'ss- 
ness  of  consequences  ;  he  grapples  iloggedlv 
with  rithmetic  and  geography  as  something 
that  must  be  cleared  out  of  his  way  before 
recess,  but  not  at  all  with  the  zest  he  would 
dig  a  woodcluick  out  of  his  hole.  J>ut  recess! 
Was  ever  an  enjoyment  s<)  k^^en  as  that  with 
which  a  boy  rushes  out  of  the  school-house 
door  for  the  ten  minutes  of  recess?  lie  is 
like  to  burst  with  animal  spirits;  he  runs 
like  a  deer  :  he  can  nearly  dy  ,  and  he  throws 
himself  into  play  with  entire  self-forg.n ful- 
ness, and  an  energy  that  would  overturn 
the  world  if  his  stnmgth  were  proporti<;iied 
to  it.  l-'or  ten  mirutes  the  world  is  abso- 
lutely his  ;  the  weights  are  taken  off, 
restraints  are  loosed,  and  he  is  his  own 
master  for  that  brief  time, — as  he  never 
again  will  be  if  he  lives  to  be  as  old  as  the 
kmgofThule,  and  nobody  knows  how  old 
he  was.  And  there  is  the  nooning,  a  solid 
hour,  in  wddch  vast  projects  can  be  earned 
(>ut  wdiicdi  have  been  slvlv  matured  during 
the  school-hours;  expeditions  areundert.iken, 
wars  are  begun  between  the  Indians  on  one 
side  and  the  settlers  on  the  other,  the  mili- 
tary company  is  drilled  (without  uniforms 
or  arms),  or  games  are  carried  on  which 
involve  miles  of  raaning.  and  an  expen.liture 
of  wind  sufficient  to  spell  the  spelling-book 
through  at  the  highest  pitch 

Friendships  are  formed,  too,  whi^:)]  are 
fervent  if  not  enduring,  and  enmities  con- 
tracted which  are  freipiently  "  taken  out  " 
on  the  spot,  after  a  rough  fashion  boys  have 
of  settling  as  they  go  along  ;  cases  of  long 
credit,  either  in  word  or  trade,  are  not 
frequent  with  boys;  boot  on  jackknives 
must  be  paid  on  the  nail;  and  it  is  con- 
sidered much  more  honorable  to  out  with  a 
]H'rsnnal  grievance  at  once,  c!ven  if  the 
exiil.mation  is  made  with  the  fists,  than  to 
pretend  fair,  and  then  take  a  sneaking 
revenge  on  some  concealed  opportunity. 
The  country  boy  at  the  district  school  is 
introduced  into  a  wider  world  than  he  knew 
at  home,  in  many  ways.  Some  big  boy 
brings  to  school  a  copy  of  the  Arabian 
Nights,  a  dog-eared  copy,  with  cover,  title- 
page,  and  the  last  leav(.'s  missing,  which  is 
passed  around,  ana  slyly  read  under  the 
desk,  and  perhaps  comes  to  the  little  Ijoy 
whose  jiarents  disapprove  of  .lovel-reading, 
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and  have  no  woik  of  ficti(.)n  ir.  the  house 
except  a  pious  fraud  called  "  Six  Months  in 
a  C'onvent,"  and  the  latest  comic  almanac, 
The  boy's  eyes  dilate  as  he  steals  S'<meof 
the  tn^astircs  out  of  the  wondrous  pa^cs, 
ami  he  lonj^'s  to  lose  himself  in  the  land  of 
enchantment  open  before  him.  He  tells  at 
home  that  he  has  S'^en  the  most  wonderful 
book  that  ever  was,  ,-ind  a  bii,'  boy  has 
]">roniis(!d  to  lend  it  to  him  "  !>  it  ,i  true 
book,  John  ?  "  asksthej^randmother  •  because 
if  it  isn't  true,  it  is  the  worst  thiiii,'  that  a 
boy  can  read."  (This  happened  years  ai^o.) 
Joiiii  cannot  answer  as  to  the  truth  of  the 
b(jok,  and  so  does  not  briuf,?  it  home  ;  but  he 
borrows  it,  nevertheless,  and  conceals  it  in 
the  barn,  ;ind  lyins.;  in  the  hay-mow  is  lost  in 
its  enchantment  many  an  odd  hour  when  he 
is  sup}(ised  to  1)6  doini;  chores.  I'here  were 
no  chores  in  the  Arabian  Ni<;hts.  the  bov 
tlK.'re  had  but  to  rub  the  riiii:,'  and  summon 
a  penius.  who  would  fe'i  the  calves  and 
pick  up  chips  and  bring  in  wooiiin  a  minute. 
It  was  through  this  eu'ldazoued  portal  that 
the  boy  walked  into  the  world  of  books, 
which  lie  soon  found  was  larger  than  his 
own,  and  filled  witii  people  he  longcl  to 
know. 

And  the  farmer-t>oy  is  ni)t  wivhout  his 
sentiment  and  his  secrets,  though  lu  h.is 
never  been  at  .i  children's  partv  in  tiis  life, 
and,  ir.  fact,  never  lias  Heard  that  children 
go  into  society  when  they  are  seven,  and 
give  regular  wine  parties  when  iht^v  reach 
the  ripe  age  of  nill(^  l!ut  one  ol  his  regrets 
at  having  the  summer  school  close  is  dimly 
connected  with  a  little  girl,  whom  he  does 
not  care  much  for,  -would  a  great  de,il 
rather  play  with  a  boy  than  with  her  at 
recess,— but  whom  he  will  not  see  again  for 
some  time.— a  sweet  little  thing,  who  is 
very  friendh'  with  |ohn.  an<l  with  whom  he 
has  been  known  to  exchange  liits  of  c.iiidv 
wrapped  up  in  paper,  .and  for  \'hom  he  cut 
in  two  his  lead-pencil,  and  gave  her  half.  At 
the  last  day  of  school  she  goes  jiart  wav 
with  John,  and  then  he  turns  .and  goes  a 
longer  distance  tow.irds  iier  home,  so  th.it 
it  is  late  when  he  re.ii.he.->  his  own.  Is  he 
late  .'  He  didn  t  know  he  w.'is  late,  became 
straight  home  wlien  school  was  dismissed, 
only  going  a  little  way  home  with  .Mice 
Linton  to  help  her  carry  her  books.  In  a 
box  in  his  chamber,  which  he  has  iatel\  put 
a  padlock  on,  among  fish-hooks  and  Iiik^s 
and  bait-boxes,  odd  pieces  of  brass,  twine, 
earlv  sweet  ajiples,  pop-corn,  beech-nuts, 
and  other  articles  of  value,  are  some  little 
billets-doux,  tancifully  folded,  three-cornered 
or  otherwise,  and  written.  1  will  warrant,  in 
red  or  beautiful  blue  ink.  These  little  notes 
are  parting  gifts  at  the  c'ose  of  school,  and 
John,  no  doubt,  gave  his  own  in  exchange 


for  them,  though  the  writing  was  an  immense 
labor,  and  the  folding  was  a  secret  bought 
of  another  bov  for  a  big  piece  of  sweet  llag- 
root  baked  in  sugar,  a  tlelicacy  which  John 
used  to  carry  in  his  jiantaloons-pocket  until 
his  }iocket  was  in  such  a  state  that  j)utting 
his  lingers  into  them  was  about  as  good  as 
lip]iing  them  into  the  sugar-bowl  at  home. 
Kach  precious  note  contained  a  lock  or  curl 
of  girl's  hair,  -a  rare  collection  (jf  all  colors, 
after  [ohn  had  been  in  school  maii\'  terms, 
and  h,'i(l  passed  through  a  great  many 
])aiting  s'.-.eni'.s, — black,  brown,  red  tow- 
color,  anfl  some  that  looked  like  si)un  gold 
and  felt  like  silk.  The  sent'inent  contained 
in  the  notes  was  that  which  was  common  in 
th(;  school  ,'ind  expressed  a  melaiu  holy 
foreboiling  of  earlv  death.  ;iiid  a  touching 
desire  to  leave  hair  enough  this  side  the 
grave  |o  constitute  a  sort  of  stratiil  of 
remembrance.  With  little  \ariatioii,  the 
poetry  that  made  the  hair  precious  was  in 
the  wonls,  and,  as  a  Cockney  weuUl  sny  set 
to  the  hair,  fidlowing  ;  — 

"  This  lock  cif  liair, 

W'hicl!  I  did  wear, 
Was  lal,eil  from  niy  hciid 

WIkii  llus  you  see, 

Rcnicinber  mt-, 
I.nng  after  I  ;im  dead." 

|ohii  liked  to  read  these  verses,  wh.ich 
always  m.ade  a  new  and  fresh  impression 
with  each  lock  of  hair,  and  he  was  ni't 
critical  :  they  were  for  him  vehicles  of  true 
sentiment,  and  indeed  thev  were  what  he 
used  wlk'ii  he  enclosed  a  clip  t)f  his  own 
s.uidy  hair  to  a  iriend.  .\nd  it  ilid  not 
occur  to  hiin  until  he  was  a  great  deal  older 
auvl  less  innocent  to  smile  at  them  John 
felt  that  he  would  sacrt;dly  kei?p  every  lock 
of  hair  intrusted  to  him,  though  death 
should  C(»ine  on  the  wings  of  cholera  ami 
take  away  every  one  of  ihe.se  sad,  red-ink 
correspondents.  When  John's  big  brother 
one  da\  caught  sight  of  these  treasun  s,  and 
brulalJN  told  him  that  lie  ■  had  hair  enough 
to  ;,iuli  a  horse-collar,"  John  was  so  out- 
raged and  shocked,  as  he  should  helve  been, 
at  this  rude  inv.ision  of  his  heart,  this  coanse 
suggestion,  this  profanation  of  liis  most 
delicate  feeling,  that  he  was  only  kept  from 
crying  b}  the  resolution  to  "  lick  "  his 
brother  as  s(jon  as  ever  he  got  big  enough. 
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the  best  things  in  farming  is 
the  chestnuts,  hickory-nuts, 
butter-nuts,  and  even  beech-nuts,  in  the 
late  tall,  after  the  frosts  have  cricked 
the  husks  and  the  high   winds  have  suaken 
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tliem,  and  the  colored  leaves  have  strewn 
tho  pnuiiui.  On  a  briglit  October  day, 
when  the  air  is  tiill  of  golden  sunshine, 
there  is  nothing  (juite  so  exlularating  as 
going  nutting.  Nor  is  the  pleasure  i)f  it 
altogether  destroyed  fortlie  huv  by  the  con- 
sideration that  he  is  making'  himself  useful 
in  iibtaiiung  supplies  for  the  winter  house- 
hold. The  getting-in  of  potatoes  and  corn 
is  a  different  ll'''ng  ;  that  is  the  prose,  but 
nutting  is  the  poetry,  of  farm  hfe.  1  am 
not  sure  but  the  boy  would  hnd  it  very  irk- 
some, though,  if  he  were  obliged  to  work  at 
nut-gathering  in  order  to  procure  food  lor 
the  family,  lie  is  willing  to  make  him- 
self useful  in  his  own  way.  The  Italian 
boy,  who  V, orks  div  at*er  day  at  a  huge  pile 
of  pine-cones,  pounding  and  cracking  them 
and  taking  out  the  long  seeds,  which  are 
soitl  and  laten  as  wt;  eat  nuts  (and  which 
are  almost  as  good  .is  pumjikin-seeds,  an- 
other favorite  \vith  Italians),  probably  diu's 
not  see  the  fun  of  nutting,  indeed,  if  the 
farmer-boy  ht>rt'  were  set  at  pounding  off 
the  waimit-shucks  and  opening  the  {>nckly 
chestnut  burs,  as  a  task,  he  wouKl  think 
himself  an  ill-used  boy.  What  a  luuilship 
the  prickles  in  his  fingers  would  be  !  l>ut 
now  he  digs  them  (jul  with  his  jack-knife, 
and  enjoys  the  process  on  the  wlioKv  The 
boy  is  willing  to  d(>  any  amount  of  work  if 
it  IS  called  pla\ , 

In  nutting,  the  scjuirrel  is  not  nion'  nim- 
ble and  iiuiusf.ious  than  the  boy.  I  like  to 
see  a  crowd  of  t)oys  swarm  over  a  chestnut- 
grove  ;  they  leave  a  desert  behind  them  like 
the  seventeen-years  locusts.  To  climl)  a 
tree  and  shake  it,  to  club  it,  to  strip  it  of 
Its  truit  and  pass  to  the  ne.xt,  is  the  sport  of 
;i  brief  tim<'.  I  have  seen  a  legion  of  boys 
scamj-er  o\ei  our  grass-plot  under  the 
chestmit-trecs,  each  one  as  active  as  if  he 
were  ;i  ne\,  patent  picking-machine,  sweep- 
ing the  ground  clc'an  of  nuts,  and  disappear 
over  the  hill  before  I  could  go  to  the  door 
and  speak  to  th(Mn  about  it.  Indeed  1  liave 
noticed  that  boys  don  t  care  much  for  con- 
\ers;ition  with  the  owners  of  fruit-trees, 
'i'liey  lould  speedil\  make  their  fortunes  if 
the\  would  work  as  rajiidly  in  cotton-lields 
1  have  never  seen  anything  likt-  it  except  a 
tlock  of  turkeys  removing  tlie  grasshoppers 
from  a  piece  of  pasture. 

I'eihaps  it  is  not  generally  kiiouii  that  wi- 
get  the  idea  of  some  of  our  best  military 
manteuvers  from  the  turkey.  Tlu'  itejiloy- 
ing  of  the  skirmish-line  in  ailvance  of  an 
army  is  one  of  them  The  drum-major  of 
our  holiilay  militia  companies  is  copied 
exactls  from  the  turkey  gobbler  ;  he  has  the 
same  splendid  a]ipe,irance,  the  same  proud 
step,  and  the  same  martial  aspect.  The 
gobbler  does  not  lead  his  forces  in  the  field, 


but  goes  behind  them,  like  the  colonel  of  a 
regiment,  .so  that  he  can  see  every  part  of 
the  line  and  direct  its  movements.  This  le- 
semblance  is  one  of  the  most  sin",ular  things 
in  natural  history.  I  like  to  watch  the 
gobbler  manouveriiig  liis  forces  in  a  grass- 
hoppiT-ficld.  lie  throws  out  his  company 
of  twt)  dozen  turke\s  in  a  crescent-shaped 
skirmish-line,  the  number  disposed  at  eiiual 
distances,  while  he  walks  maji'stically  in  the 
rear.  They  advance  rapidly,  picking  right 
and  left,  with  military  preiision,  killing  the 
foe  and  disposing  of  the  dead  bodies  with 
the  same  peck.  Nobodv  has  yet  discovered 
how  many  grasshoppers  a  turkey  will  hold  ; 
but  he  is  vi'ry  much  like  a  boy  at  a  Thanks- 
giving dinner, -he  keeps  on  eating  as  long 
as  the  supplies  !ast.  The  gobbler,  in  one 
of  these  raids,  dcu  :  rut  condescend  to  grab  a 
single  gr.isshopper,  it  Uast,  not  while  any- 
body is  watching  him.  But  i  suppose  he 
makes  up  for  it  when  his  dignity  cannot  be 
injured  by  having  spectators  of  his  voracity; 
perhaps  he  falls  upon  the  grasshopper:;  when 
they  are  driven  into  a  corner  of  the  held. 
But  he  is  only  fattening  himself  for  destruc- 
tion ;  like  all  greedy  persons,  he  comes  to  a 
bail  end.  .\nd  if  the  turkeys  had  any  Sun- 
dav  school,  they  would  be  taught  this. 

The  New  Ivngland  bo\  used  to  look  for- 
ward to  Thanksgiving  as  tiie  great  event  of 
the  year.  He  was  apt  to  get  stents  set 
him, — so  much  corn  to  husk,  for  instance, 
before  that  day,  so  that  he  could  have  an 
extra  play-spell  ,  and  in  or<ler  to  gain  a  day 
or  two,  he  would  work  ;U  his  task  with  the 
rapidity  of  half  a  dozen  bovs.  He  had  the 
day  after  Thanksgiving  always  as  a  holiday, 
and  this  was  the  day  he  counted  on. 
Thank.sgiving  itself  was  rather  an  awful 
festival, — very  much  like  Sunday,  except  for 
the  enoriiious  dinner, whicii  hlU'd  his  imagin- 
ation for  months  before  as  comjiletely  as  it 
did  his  stomach  for  that  day  and  a  week 
after.  There  was  an  impression  in  the  house 
that  that  dinner  was  the  most  important 
event  since  the  landing  from  the  .M.iytlower. 
lleliogagbalus,  wiio  did  not  resemble  a 
I'llgrim  I'ather  at  all,  but  who  had  prepared 
for  himself  in  his  day  some  very  sumptuous 
ban<iuetsin  Konu'.and  ate  a  great  deal  of  the 
best  he  couUl  get  (and  like  peacocks  stullcd 
with  asafu'iida,  for  one  thing),  never  had 
anything  like  a  Thanksgiving  dinn"r  tor  do 
kousuiiposi'  that  Ik',  or  Sardanapalus  eitiu'r, 
ever  had  twenty-four  dilfeieiil  kiihis  of  pie 
at  one  dinner  .'  Therein  inaiiy  a  New  Kng- 
laml  boy  is  greater  than  tue  Roman  emjieror 
of  the  .\ssvrian  king,  and  these  were  among 
the  most  luxurious  eaters  of  their  day  and 
generation.  But  .something  more  is  neces- 
sary to  make  good  men  than  plenty  to  eat, 
as  Heliogagbahis   no  doubt  found  when  his 
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head  was  cut  off.  Cutting  off  the  head  was 
a  mode  the  {)eoplt_'  had  of  expressing  dis- 
approval of  their  conspicuous  men.  Nowa- 
days thfv  elect  th(\n  to  a  higher  oihce,  or 
give  them  a  missi.>n  tc'  some  foreign  coun- 
try, if  they  do  not  do  well  where  they  are. 

I'or  days  and  days  before  Thanksgiving 
the  bov  was  kept  at  v.ork  evenings,  pound- 
ing ami  paring  and  cutting  up  and  mi.xing 
(not  being  allowed  to  t.iste  much),  until  the 
world  seemed  to  him  to  be  ma<ie  of  fragrant 
spices,  green  fruit,  raisins,  and  [)astrv.  a 
world  that  he  was  only  yet  allowed  to  en- 
joy through  his  nose.  Iluv.  filled  the  house 
was  with  the  most  delicious  smells  !  Th': 
mince-pies  that  were  made!  If  |ohn  had 
been  shut  in  solid  walls  with  tlu'iii  piled 
about  him,  he  cmildn  i  have  eaten  lus  way 
out  in  four  weeks.  I'here  ucn;  daintii-s 
enough  cooked  in  thitsc?  two  weeks  to  have 
made  the  entire  year  luscioiis  with  good 
living,  if  they  had  been  scattered  along  in 
it.  lint  people  were  probably  all  the  better 
for  scrimping  themselves  a  'ittle  in  order  to 
make  this  a  great  feast.  And  it  was  not  by 
any  menus  over  in  a  day.  Tlure  w^re 
weeks  deep  of  chicken-pit-  and  other  pastry. 
The  cold  buttery  uas  a  cave  of  Aladdin,  and 
it  trH)k  a  long  time  to  excavate  all  its 
riches. 

Thanksgiving  Day  itself  was  a  heavy  day, 
the  hilarity  of  it  being  so  subilueil  In  going 
to  meeting,  and  the  universal  wearing  of  the 
Sunday  clothes,  that  the  boy  couldn't  see  it. 
But  if  he  felt  little  exhilaration,  he  ate  a 
great  deal.  'Die  next  day  was  the  real  holi- 
day. Then  were  the  merry-making  panics, 
and  perhaps  the  skatings  and  sleighrides,  for 
the  freezing  weather  came  before  the  gov- 
ernor s  procl.'imation  in  many  parts  of  New 
Kngland.  The  night  after  ri.anksgiving 
occurred,  perhaps,  the  hrst  real  pa'-ty  that 
the  boy  had  ever  attended,  with  live  girls 
in  it,  ilresse.l  so  bewitchingly.  .Vnd  there 
he  iieard  tho,-e  pliilaiuU  ring  soii;,'s,  and 
played  those  sweet  games  of  forfeits,  which 
put  him  (piite  beside  himself,  and  kept  him 
awake  that  night  till  the  rooster  crowed  at 
the  end  of  his  first  cfiicken-nap.  What  a 
new  world  did  that  partv  open  to  him  !  1 
think  il  likely  that  he  saw  there,  and  jtrob- 
ablydid  not  d.ire  say  ten  words  to,  some 
tail,  graceful  girl,  mucii  older  than  himself, 
who  seemed  to  him  like  a  new  order  of  lieing 
He  could  see  her  face  just  as  plaitilv  in  the 
darkness  of  his  chamber,  fie  wondi?re  1  it 
she  noticed  how  awkward  he  was,  and  how 
short  his  tn  asers-h'gs  were.  He  blushed 
as  he  thoughc  of  his  rather  lU-htting  shoes  ; 
and  determined,  then  and  there,  that  he 
wouldn't  be  put  off  with  a  ribbon  any  longer, 
but  would  have  a  youm;  man's  necktie.  It 
was   somewliat  painful    thinking  the  party 


over,  but  if,  was  delicious  too.  He  did  not 
think,  probably,  that  he  would  die  for  that 
tall,  handsotne  girl  ;  he  did  not  put  it  ex- 
actly in  that  way.  But  he  rather  resolv(;tl 
to  live  for  her,  -wnich  might  in  the  end 
amount  to  the  same  thing.  .\t  least  he 
thought  that  nobody  would  live  to  speak 
twice  disrespectfully  of  her  in  his  presexice. 


CHAPTl-R  rx 
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I  What  John  s.iid  was  that  he  didn  t  care 
I  much  for  pumjildn-pie  ;  but  that  wis  after 
I  he  had  eaten  a  whole  one.  It  seetned  to 
I  him  then  that  mince  would  be  better. 

The  feelim,'  of  ;i  boy  tmvards  pumpkin-pie 
,  has  never  been  jir.'jperly  considered.  There 
IS  an  ;iir  of  festivity  about  its  approach  in 
the  lall.  The  boy  is  willing  to  help  ^  re 
and  cut  up  the  pumpkin,  and  he  waf*  .les 
with  the  greatest  interest  the  stirring-up 
pnjccss  and  th'^  pouring  intt)  the  scallojicd 
crust.  When  the  sweet  savor  of  the  baking 
reaches  Ins  nostrils,  he  is  fillecl  with  the 
most  delightful  anticipations.  Why  should 
he  not  be  .-'  He  knows  that  for  months  to 
come  the  buttery  will  contain  golden  trea- 
sures, and  that  it  will  require  only  a  slight 
in.genuity  to  get  at  them. 

Tiie  fict  is,  that  the  Ixiy  is  as  good  in  the 
buttery  as  in  any  part  of  fanning.  His 
elders  sav  lh.it  the  bov  is  always  hungry  . 
but  that  is  a  very  coarse  way  to  put  it.  He 
has  only  recently  come  into  a  world  that  is 
full  of  good  things  to  eat,  and  there  is  on 
the  whole  a  very  short  time  '"n  which  to  eat 
them  ;  at  least  he  is  told,  a  .long  the  first  in- 
formation he  receives,  that  life  is  short. 
Life  being  brief,  and  pie  and  the  like  fleet- 
ing, he  very  soon  decides  upon  an  active 
campaign.  It  m.iy  be  an  oKl  story  to  j>eo- 
p!e  who  have  been  eating  for  f>jrty  or  fifty 
years,  but  it  is  dilTeient  with  a  beginner. 
He  takes  the  thick  and  thin  as  it  comes,  as 
to  pie.  for  instance.  Some  people  do  make 
th(Mii  V(My  thin,  I  knev.  a  pl.ice  where  they 
were  not  thicker  than  'iie  poor  man's  plas- 
ter ;  they  were  spread  so  thin  npon  the 
crust  th.at  they  ware  better  htteil  to  dra.v 
out  hung''r  than  to  satisfy  it.  They  used  to 
be  made  up  by  the  great  oven-full  ami  kept 
in  the  dry  cellar,  where  they  hardened  and 
dried  to  a  toughness  you  would  hardlv  be- 
"iive.     Tills   was  a  lotm   time  ago,  and  they 


make  the  jmmpkinjiii';  in  the  country  better 
now,  or  the  race  of^  boys  would  have  been 
so  di.scouraged  th.at  I  think  they  would  have 
stopped  coming  into  the  world. 

The  truth  is  that  boys  have  always  been 
so  plenty  that  thev  are  not  half  appreciated. 
We  have  shown  that   a   farm  could  not  get 
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alon;,'  without  thcni,  nnd  yc\.  thoir  rij^hts  are 
seldom  recognized.     One  of  the  most  .inius- 
in^;  things  is  their  efiort  to  acquire  personal 
propertv.      The   boy    has    tlie    care  of    the 
calves;  ihev  always  need  feeilin<^or  sluittin{; 
up  or   letting  out;   when   the  Iniy   wants  to 
plav    there    are   those   calves    to  b<o  hjoked 
after, — until  he  gets  to  hate  the  name  of  calf. 
J^ut  in  consideration  ot  his  faithfulii'ss.  two 
of  them    are    given   to    him.      Then;  is   no 
doubt  that   they  are  his,  he  has  the  entire 
charge  of  thf^n.    W  hen  they  gi>t  to  be  steers, 
he  sjiends  all  his   holidays  in  breaking  them 
in  to  a  yoke.     He  gets  them  so   broken   in 
that  the>  will  run  like  a  pair  of  deer  all  over 
the  farm,  turning  the  yoke,  and  kicking  their 
heels,  while  he  follows  in  full  chase,  shout 
ing  the  ON  language  till  lie  is  red  \r\  the  face. 
When   the  steers   grow   up   to    \>c   cattle,  a 
drover  one  day  comes  along  and  fakes  them 
away,  and  the  boy  is  told   that  lie  can  have 
anoher  pair  of   calves,  and  so.   with  undi- 
minished (.'ulh  he  goes  back  and  begins  over 
again  to  make  his  fortune.     He  owns  lambs 
and  young  colls  in  the  samii  way  and  makes 
just  as  much  out  of  them. 

There  are  ways  in  which  th(!  farmer-boy 
can  earn  money,  as  by  K-'ithering  the  early 
chestnuts  and  taking  them  to  the  Corner 
store,  or  by  finding  turkeys  eggs  and  selling 
them  to  his  mother  ;  and  another  way  is  tt> 
gowitliout  but'.er  at  the  table— but  the  money 
thus  made  is  for  the  iieathen.  John  read  in 
Dr.  Livingstone  that  some  of  the  tribes  in 
("entral  Africa  (which  is  represented  by  a 
blank  spot  in  the  atlas),  use  the  butter  to 
grease  their  hair,  putting  on  pounds  of  ii  at 
a  time  ;  and  he  said  he  had  rather  eat  his 
butter  than  have  it  ))Ut  to  that  use,  especial- 
ly as  it  melted  away  so  fast  in  that  hot  cli- 
mate. 

Of  course  it  was  L-xplauied  to  John  that 
the  missionaries  do  not  actually  carry  butter 
to  Africa,  and  that  the\  must  usually  go 
without  it  themselves  there,  it  being  almost 
impossible-  to  make  it  good  from  the  milk  in 
the  cocoanuts.  .\nd  it  was  further  explained 
to  him  that  even  if  the  heathen  never  re- 
ceiveil  his  butter  or  the  money  for  it,  it  was 
an  excellent  thing  for  a  boy  to  cultivali'  the 
habit  of  self-ilenial  and  of  benevolence,  aiui 
if  the  heathen  never  heard  of  him,  he  would 
be  blessed  for  his  generosity.  This  wasail  true. 
iUit  John  said  th;it  he  was  tired  of  siip- 
portiii|.;  thr  ht  atheii  out  of  the  butler,  and  he 
wished  the  rest  of  the  family  would  also  stop 
eating  butter  and  save  the  money  for  mis- 
sions ;  and  he  wanted  to  know  where  the 
other  members  of  the  family  got  their  money 
to  send  to  the  heathen  ;  and  his  mother 
said  that  he  was  about  half  right,  and  that 
self-denial  was  just  as  good  for  grown  people 
as  it  was  for  little  boys  and  girls. 


The  boy  is  not  always  slow  to  take  what 
he  considers  his  rights.      S|)eaking   <jf  those 
thin  pumpkin  pies    kept  in    the  cellar   cup- 
boanl.      I   used   to   know   a  boy,  who  after- 
wards grew  to  be  a  selectman,  and  brushed 
his   hair  straight   up   like  (ienei.il    Jackson, 
and  went  lo  the  legislature,  where  he  always 
voted  against  every  measure  that  was  pro- 
)iosed.  in  the  most  honest   manner,  and   got 
the  repiitatiiiii  of  being  the    '  watch-dog   ol 
the  treasury.         Hats    in     the    cellar    were 
nothing  to  be  comparetl   to  this   boy  for  de- 
structiveness  in  pi('S.     He  used  t(,  go  down 
whenever  he  couM  make  an   excuse,  to   get 
api'les  for  the  family,  or  draw  a  mug  of  cider 
for  his  dear  old  grandfather   (who  was  a  fa- 
mous story-teller   about   the   l^ievolutionary 
War,    and    would,    no    doubt,     have    been 
woun  led  in  battle  if  he  had  not  been  as  pru- 
dent as  he  was  patriotic),  and  come  upstairs 
with  a  tallow  candle  in  one  hand    and  the 
apples  or  eider  in  the  other,  looking  as  inno- 
cent anil  as  unconscious  as  if  he  had  never 
done  anylhing  in  his  lik'  e.xcept  den\  him.self 
butler  for  the  sake  of  tli''  heathen.     .\nd  yet 
this  boy    would    have   buttoned   under    his 
jacket  an   entire    round   pumpkin-pie.     .\nd 
the  pie  was  so  v\ell  made  and  so  dry  that  it 
was  not   injured,   in   the  least,   and  it   never 
hurt  the  boy  s  clothes  a  bit   more   than  if  it 
had  been  inside  of  him   instead   of  outside: 
and    this  boy    \\i  uKl    retire    to    a    secluded 
place  and  eat   it    v.ith    another    boy,    l)eing 
never  suspecied  because  h(;  was  not  in  the 
cellar  long  enough  to  eat  a  j>ie,  and  he  never 
ajipeared  to  liavi-  one  a  him.     IJut  he 

did  something  worse  Ilia  is.  \\  lu.ii  his 
mother  saw  that  jiie  afler  pie  departed,  she 
told  the  familv  that  she  suspected  the  hired 
man  ;  ;!nd  the  boy  never  said  a  word,  which 
was  die  meanest  kind  of  1}  ing.  That  hired 
man  was  probably  regarded  with  sii.-picn)n 
by  the  famil>  to  the  end  of  his  days,  and  if 
he  h,ad  l)een  accused  of  robbing,  they  would 
have  believed  him  guilty. 

1  sliouldn  t  wonder  if  that  selectman  oc- 
casionally has  remorse  now  about  that  pie  , 
dreams,  perhaps,  that  it  is  buttoned  up 
under  his  jacket  and  sticking  to  him  like  a 
breastplate,  that  it  lies  upon  Ins  stomach 
like  a  lound  and  red-hot  nightmare,  eating 
into  his  vitals.  Perhaps  not.  It  is  tliilicult 
to  sa\  exactly  what  was  the  sin  of  stealing 
that  kind  of  i  ie,  especially  if  the  one  wlio 
stole  it  ate  it.  it  cmild  have  been  used  for 
the  game  of  pitching  quoits,  and  a  pair  of 
them  would  have  made  very  fair  wheels  for 
the  dog-cart.  And  vet  it  is  probably  as 
wrong  to  steal  a  thin  pie  as  a  thick  one ;  and 
it  made  no  difference  because  it  was  easy  to 
steal  this  sort.  r".as>  od.  tia  ;  is  no  better 
than  easy  lying,  v.mk^ic  deteolior>  oi  the  lie  is 
difiicult.     The   b-jv  w.io  ste.aJs  hi.s  ;, other's 
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pirs  lias  no  riglit  to  !>n  inirpriscd  when  some 
oIIht  boy  stnls  his '.vatfr-irielons.  Sti^aliiiR 
IS  like  charity  in  unc  respnct,— it  is  apt  to 
be.uin  at  hnini>. 


ClJAr'll.K   X. 
i-iKsr  i;.\r!;KiKN(:ic  oi-  thk  Whki.d. 

It  1  vvci't  fori'cil  to  hf'  a  bov.  .I'lil  a  bov  in 
the  country,  — the  best  kind  of  Iwiy  to  hf.  in 
the  summer,  —  I  would  be  alx.'Ut  ten  vears  ot 
afce.  As  soon  as  I  f^ot  a-'v  older,  I  would 
"piit  it.  'I  lie  trouble  \\''.'  ■■  \<nv  is  that  jiisf 
as  he  bej^ins  to  enjoy  himself  he  is  too  old. 
and  has  to  be  set  to  doin^;  soinethini^  else. 
If  a  country  boy  were  wiic  he  wouM  stay  ar 
just  that  at,'e  when  he  cculd  enjov  himself 
most,  and  ha\e  tiie  least  ixpected  of  him  in 
the  way  ot  work 

Of  course  the  [nrfectlv  good  boy  will 
always  prefer  to  wurk  and  to  do  "chorrs" 
for  his  fath'.M  and  I'nands  for  his  mother 
an<l  sisters,  rather  than  enjoy  himsedf  in  his 
own  wav.  I  never  saw  but  one  such  bov. 
Me  livi'd  in  the  town  of  Goshen, --not  the 
pi'  -e  where  the  butter  is  made,  but  rt  much 
b  .ler  (iosheii  th.in  that  .\nd  I  never  saw 
him.  but  I  heard  of  him  and  t)ein,u;  about 
the  same  atje,  as  1  supposed,  1  \vas  taken 
once  from  Zoah,  where  I  liveil.  to(;oshen  to 
see  him  ISiithewas  de;id  lit  had  been 
dead  almost  a  year,  so  that  it  v/as  impossible 
to  see  him.  He  died  of  the  most  sin>,'ular 
disease  :  it  was  from  not  eatini,'  j.;rce'n  apples 
in  the  season  of  them  This  boy,  v.hose 
name  was  Solomon,  before  he  <\\i'<],  v.'ould 
rather  split  up  kindling-wood  for  his  mother 
than  go  a-lishini'.— the  conseepiencf^  was 
that  he  was  kept  :>.t  splitting  kindling  wood 
and  such  worii  most  of  the  tini'*.  and  grew  a 
better  and  m<M('  useful  b',y  day  by  day. 
Solomon  would  not  disol)ey  his  parents  and 
eat  green  apples,  not  even  v.lii'ii  they  were 
ripe  enough  to  knock  off  with  a  stick, — but 
he  had  such  a  longing  f<,>r  them,  that  he 
pin^d.and  pnssed  away  If  he  had  eaten 
th  __  .een  apples  he  would  have  died  of  them, 
probablv  ;  so  that  his  example  is  a  lilticult 
one  to  follow.  In  fact  a  bov  is  a  hard  sub- 
ject to  i;et  a  in.iral  from  .All  his  little  ]■.  ■■ 
mates  who  ati'  green  apples  came  to  ^  .o 
mon's  fuiicr.d.  and  uere  ver\-  sorry  for  what 
tliey  had  d.oiK 

John  was  a  verv  ditterent  boy  from  Solo- 
mon, not  half  So  good.  n<H' half  so  dea  1  fie 
was  a  farmer's  boy,  as  Solomon  was  but  he 
did  not  taki'  so  much  interest  in  the  f.'rm 
It  John  could  have  had  his  way  he  would 
have  discovered  acav(j  fidlof  diamonds,  and 
hits  of  nail-kegs  full  of  gold-pieces  and 
Spanish  dollars,  with  a  pre  'ittle  girl  li\  - 
ing  in  the  cave,  and  twf)  be'autilully  eTij'ari- 


soned  horses,  upon  whicli.  taking  the  jewels 
and  money,  they  woidd  have  ridden  off 
together,  he  did  not  know  where.  John  had 
got  thus  far  in  his  studies,  which  were  ap- 
pan  ntly  arithmitic  and  geography,  but  were 
in  reality  the  Arabian  Nights,  and  ■  ther 
books  of  high  and  mighty  adventuie.  He 
was  a  simple  country  boy,  and  did  not  know 
much  about  the  world  as  it  is,  but  he  h.id 
ou(^  of  his  own  imagination,  in  whic:h  he 
lived  a  good  deal.  I  dare  say  he  found  out 
soon  enough  what  the  world  is.  and  he  had 
,1  lessiin  or  two  when  he  was  quite  young,  in 
two  iiK  idents,  which  I  may  as  well  relate. 

If  you  had  seen  John  at  this  time  you 
miglit  have  thought  he  was  only  a  shabbily 
dressed  country  lad.  and  von  never  would 
have  guessed  what  beancifid  thoughts  he 
sometimes  had  as  he  wf  it  stubbing  his  toes 
along  the  dusty  road,  mr  what  a  chivalrous 
little  fellow  he  was.  Yon  would  have  seen  a 
short  boy,  barefooted,  with  trousers  at  once 
too  big  and  t(H)  short,  held  up  perhaps  by 
one  suspender  onh  ,  a  checked  cotton  shirt, 
and  a  hat  braided  palmlear,  tVayed  at  the 
edges  and  bulgerl  up  in  the  crown  It  is 
impossibh'  to  keep  a  hat  neat  if  you  use  it  to 
catch  bnm!)le-bees  and  whisk  em  ;  to  bail 
the  wafer  from  a  leaky  boat  :  to  catch  min- 
nows in  i  to  put  over  honey-bees'  nests,  and 
to  transpiTt  pebbles,  strawberries,  and  hens' 
eggs.  John  usu.ally  carri<!d  a  sling  in  his 
hand  or  a  bow,  or  a  limber  stick,  sharp  at 
one  end,  from  which  he  could  sling  apples  a 
great  <list.int.  If  he  walked  in  the  road,  he, 
wrdketl  in  the  middle  of  it,  shuffling  up  the 
dust  ;  or  if  he  went  elsewhere,  he  was  likely 
to  bi^  running  on  the  top  of  the  fence  or  the 
stone  wall,  and  chasing  chipmunks. 

John  knew  the  Ixst  place  to  dig  sweet-flag 
in  all  the  farm  ;  it  was  in  a  meadow  by  the 
river,  where  the  bobo!  inks  sang,  he  never 
likeil  t  )  hear  the  bobolink  sing,  however,  for 
he  said  it  always  reminded  Iiun  of  the  whet- 
ting of  a  scytl'.e,  and  ///.r'  romindetl  hitn  of 
sjirei'.hng  hay  ;  and  if  there  was  anything  he 
hated  it  was  spre.uling  hav  after  the  mowers. 
■  I  guess  you  wouldn't  like  it  yourself,"  said 
[ohn,  ■  with  the  stiibbs  getting  into  your 
'..•et.  and  the  hot  sui;,  and  the  men  getting 
ahead  of  voii.  rdl  you  could  do.  " 

Towards  evening,  on  :e,  |ohn  was  coming 
along  the  road  home  with  soiTie  stalks  of  the 
sweet-tlag  in  his  hand  :  there  is  a  succulent 
pith  in  the  .'iid  of  the  stalk  which  is  very 
good  to  eat  tcmder,  ami  not  so  strong  as  the 
root:  and  lojm  lii^ed  to  pull  it,  and  carry 
home  what  he  did  not  eat  on  the  way.  As 
he  was  walking  along  he  met  a  carriage, 
which  stopped  opposite  to  liiin  ;  he  also 
stopped  and  boweil.  as  country  boys  used  to 
bow  in  yohn  s  day.  A  lady  leaned  from  the 
arri;ige   and  said. — 
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"  W.iat  have  yon  gdt,  little  boy?" 
Shesi'oniO'.l  to  bu  the  most  beautiful  \vt)- 
irian  John  had  ever  seen  ;  with  light  iiair, 
(lark,  tender  eyes,  and  thi-  sweetest  smile. 
'I'here  was  that  in  her  j^racious  mien  and  in 
hiT  dn>ss  whiili  reminded  Jolm  of  the  beau- 
tiful eastli-  ladi(^s,  witii  '.»hom  he  was  well 
acquainted  in  b.ioks.  He  lelt  that  he  knew 
her  at  once,  and  he  also  seeTiied  to  in'  a  sort 
of  young  prince  himself.  I  fancy  h"  didn't 
lo(jk  much  hke  one.  !>ut  of  his  own  aji- 
pearance  lie  thought  not  at  all,  as  he  replii'd 
to  the  lady's  ([Ut-stion,  witiu'Ui  the  least  em- 
barrassment,— 

"  it's    sweet-Hag    stalk;     would    \(ni 


like 


some 


said  the 
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Indeed,  I  should  like  to  taste  it 
lady,  with  a  most    winning  smile 
lobe  verv  fond  of  it  wlirn  I  v.asa  httlcgirl." 

John  was  delighted  tin;t  the  lady  sho:'id 
like  sweet-llag,  ant't  that  she  was  pleased  to 
accept  it  from  him.  He  thought  himself 
that  it  was  about  thf  best  thing  to  eat  he 
knew.  He  handed  up  a  large  bunch  of  it. 
The  lady  took  two  or  thrci,  stalks,  and  was 
about  to  ri'turn  the  rest,  when  John  said, — 

"  I'lease  keep  it  dl,  ma'am.  I  can  get  lots 
more.     I  know  where  it's  ever  so  tjiick."' 

"  Thrud<  you,  thank  you,  "  said  tlie  lady  , 
and  as  the  carriage  started  she  reached  out 
her  hand  to  John.  He  diil  not  understand 
the  motion,  until  he  saw  a  cent  drop  in  the 
road  at  his  feet.  Instantly  all  his  illusion 
and  his  pleasure  vanished.  Something  like 
tears  were  in  his  eves  as  he  shouted,— 

'■  I  don't  want  vour  cetil.  I  don't  sell 
flag!" 

John  was  intensily  mortified,    i  suppose,' 
he  said,  "  she  thought  I  was  a  sort  of  beggar- 
boy.     To  think  of  selling  flag! 

.\t  any  rate,  lie  walked  away  and  left  the 
cent  in  the  road,  a  humili.ateil  boy.  'i'he 
next  day  lie  told  Jim  flates  about  it.  |im 
said  he  was  green  not  to  take  tlie  money, 
he'd  go  .and  look  for  it  now,  if  he  would  tell 
him  about  where  it  drop]K'd.  And  Jim  did 
spend  an  hour  poking  about  in  the  dirt,  but 
heilid  not  find  the  cent.  Jim.  however,  had 
had  an  idea;  he  said  he  was  going  to  dig 
sweet  flng,  and  see  if  another  carriage 
wouldn't  come  along. 

.lohn  s  next  rebuff  and  knowledge  (.)f  the 
world  was  of  another  sort.  He  was  again 
walkuig  the  road  at  twilight,  when  he  was 
overtak'^n  by  a  wagon  witli  one  seat,  upon 
which  were  two  pretty  girls,  and  a  y(.)ung 
gentleman  sat  between  them,  driving.  It 
was  a  meiry  party,  and  John  could  hear 
them  laughing  an. 1  singing  as  they  approach- 
ed him.  Tile  wagon  stopped  when  it  over- 
took him,  and  one  of  the  sweet-faced  girls 
leaned  from  the  seat  and  said,  quite  seriously 
and  pleasantly, — 


"  Little  boy,  how's  your  m,ir  ?  " 
joiin  was  surprised  and  puzzled  for  a 
moment.  He  had  never  seen  the  young 
lady,  but  he  thought  that  she  perhaps  knew 
his  mother  ;  at  ni'-  rate  his  instinct  of  jiolite- 
ncss  made  him  sa     — 

"  She's  pretty  v  H.  I  thank  you." 
"  Does  she  know  yW  are  out  ''  " 
And    thereuiion    all    three    in   the    w.ngon 
burst  into  a  roarrif  laughter,  and  dashed  on. 
It  flashed  ui'in  John  in  ;i  moment  that  he 
had  been  imposed  on.  and  it  hurt  hiin  dread- 
fullv.     His  self-rcspi>ct  was  injured  somehow 
and  he  felt  as   if  his   lovely,  gentle    mother 
had  been  insulted       He  wcuild  like  to  have 
thrown  a  stone  ;it  the  wagon,  and  in  a  rage 
he'cried, —  | 

"  You fe  a  nice "  but  lu' couldn't  think 

of  any  hard,  bitter  words  (juick  enough 

I'lobablv  the  vounj;  l;id\  ,  wh:)  might  have 
been  almost  any  young  lady,  never  knew 
what  a  cruel  thing  she  had  done 


ClI.Vl'Tl'lR   .\I. 
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ail  sliiiing  down 
anv  means  ;  vet 


The  winter  se.ason  is  not 
hill  for  the  farni(;r-boy,  by 
he  contrives  to  get  as  much  fiin  out  of  it  as 
from  anv  part  of  the  year.  There  is  a  differ- 
ence in  i)ovs,  some  are  always  jolly  an<l  some 
go  scowiing  always  through  life  ns  if  they 
iiad  a  stone  bruise  on  each  heel.  I  like  a 
jolly  i)oy. 

I  u.sed  to  know  one  who  came  round  every 
morning  to  sell  molasses  candy,  ott(U'ii!g  two 
sticks  for  a  cent  a-j)iecc  ;  it  was  worth  tit'ty 
cents  a  day  to  see  his  cheery  face.  That  bf>y 
rose  in  the  worUl.  He  is  now  the  owner  of 
a  large  town  at  the  west.  To  be  sure,  there 
are  no  houses  in  it  except  his  own  ;  l>ut  tlieie 
is  a  map  oi  it  and  roads  and  streets  arc  laid 
out  on  it,  with  ilwellings  and  churches  and 
academies  and  a  college  and  an  opera-house, 
and  you  could  scarcely  tell  it  from  spring- 
field  or  iiartf(U(l,  on  papir.  lie  and  ,all  his 
family  have  the  fever  and  ague,  and  shake 
worse  than  the  pecjple  at  Lebanon  .  but  thev 
do  not  mind  it.  it  makes  them  lively,  in  fact, 
lid.  May  is  just  as  jollv  as  he  used  to  be.  He 
calls  his  town  Mayopolis,  and  expects  to  be 
mayor  of  it  ;  his  wife,  however,  calls  thetown 
Maybe, 

The  farmer-bov  likes  to  have  winter  come 
for  one  thing,  because  it  freezes  u[i  the 
ground  so  that  he  can't  dig  in  it ;  and  it  is 
cohered  with  snow  so  that  there  is  no  pick- 
ing up  stones,  nor  driving  the  cows  to  pas- 
ture. He  would  have  a  very  easy  time  if  it 
were  net  for  the  getting  up  before  daylight 
to  build  the  fires  and  do  the  "chores."  Na- 
ture intended  the  long  winter  nights  for  the 
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farmer-bdv  to  sleep  ;  Init  iii  my  dav  lie  was 
e\)ieete(i  to  open  his  sleepy  eyes  when  the 
coek  cfew,  ^et  out  of  the  warm  bed  and  ir.'ht 
a  candle,  stnii«^lint,'  into  his  cold  pantaloons, 
and  pull  on  boots  in  which  the  thermometer 
would  have  Ljone  down  to  zero,  rake  open 
the  coals  on  the  hearth  and  start  the  mnm- 
inj,'  fire,  and  tiien  .;,'o  to  the  barn  to  "  fodder.'" 
The  frost  was  thick  on  the  kitchin  windows, 
the  snow  was  drifted  against  the  dnor,  and 
the  journey  to  the  barn,  in  the  pale  liuht  of 
dawn,  over  the  creaking;  snow,  was  bke  an 
exilestrip  tn  SibiTia.  The  boy  was  not  half 
awake  whtfu  he  stninblod  into  the  cold  barn, 
and  was  .v^neted  by  the  lnwini;  anil  bleating' 
and  neiudiingof  cattle  waitinj^  for  their  brt>ak- 
fast  How  their  brea'h  steamed  ui)  fniin 
the  !nau;,'ers,  and  hun.;  in  frosty  spears  froii 
their  UDses  Through  the  threat  lofts  above 
the  hav,  whert^  th<-  swallows  nesti^d  thi' 
winter  wind  whislleil,  and  the  snow  sifted. 
Those  old  barns  were  well  ventilated. 

I  used  to  spend  much  valuable  timi'  in 
planning'  a  barn,  that  shouhl  I'e  ti^^ht  and 
warm,  with  a  tire  in  it  if  necessary  in  order 
to  keep  the  temperature  somewhere  near  the 
freezin;^  point.  I  couldn't  see  how  the  cat- 
tle could  live  m  a  place  where  a  lively  bov, 
full  ot  voun^  bloo;l,  .vould  free/.e  to  death  in 
a  short  time  if  he  did  not  swin^  his  arms 
and  slap  his  hands,  and  jump  about  like  a 
goat.  I  thought  I  would  have  a  sort  of  ptM- 
petual  manger  that  siiould  shake  down  the 
hay  when  it  \Nas  wanted,  and  a  self-acting 
machine  that  should  cut  up  tin  turnips  and 
pass  them  into  the  mangers,  and  water  al- 
ways ilowing  t(jr  the  cattle  and  horses  to 
drink  \\  itli  these  simple  arrangements  I 
could  be  in  bed,  and  know  that  "  (diores " 
were  doing  themselves  It  wouh'  .ilso  be 
necessarv,  m  onler  that  I  should  not  bo  dis- 
turbed, that  the  crow  should  be  taken 
out  of  the  roosters,  but  I  could  think  of  no 
process  to  do  it  It  seems  to  ine  that  the 
lien -breeders,  if  thev  know  as  much  as  they 
sav  they  do,  might  raise  a  breed  i>f  crowless 
loosters,  for  the  benfit  of  boys,  quiet  neigh- 
boriioods,  and  sleepy  families. 

There  was  another  notion  that  I  had  about 
kindling  the  kitchen  fire,  that  1  never  carried 
out.  It  was  to  have  a  spring  at  the  head  of 
my  bed,  connecting  with  a  wire,  which  shouM 
run  to  a  torpedo  which  I  would  plant  over 
night  in  ;he  ashes  of  the  fireplace.  liy  touch- 
ing the  spring  I  could  explode  the  torpedo, 
which  would  scatter  the  ashes  and  cover  the 
live  coals,  and  at  the  same  time  shake  the 
sticks  of  wood  which  were  standing  by  the 
side  of  the  ashes  in  th"  chimne>,  and  the 
the  would  kindle  itself.  This  ingenious  plan 
was  frowned  on  by  the  whole  family,  who 
iiaid  they  did  not  want  to  be  wakei',  up  ever}' 
morning  by  an  explosion.     .\nd  yet  they  ex- 
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pectiil  me  to  wake  up  without  an  explosion. 
.\  boy's  plans  for  ni.iking  life  agreeable  are 
hardly  ever  heeded. 

1  never  knew  a  bov  farmer  who  was  not 
eager  to  go  to  the  district  school  in  winter. 
There  is  such  a  chance  of  learning,  that  he 
must  be  a  dull  boy  who  does  not  come  out 
in  the  spring  a  fair  skater,  an  accurate  snow - 
bailer,  and  an  accomplished  slider-down-hill, 
with  or  without  board,  on  his  seat,  on  his 
stomach  or  on  his  feet.  Take  a  moderate 
hill,  with  a  foot-slide  down  it  worn  to  icy 
smoothness,  and  a  "go-round"  of  boys  on  it, 
and  there  is  nothing  like  it  for  whittling 
away  boot-leather.  The  boy  is  the  shoe- 
maker's friend.  \u  active  lad  can  wear 
down  a  pair  of  cowhide  solos  in  a  week  so 
coasting  is  also  slow  fun  compared  to  the 
'■  bareback''  sliding  down  a  steep  hill  over  a 
hard,  glistening  crust,  it  is  not  only  dan- 
gerous, but  it  is  destructive  to  jacket  and 
pantaloons  to  a  degree  to  make  a  tailor 
laugh.  If  any  other  animal  wore  out  his 
skin  as  fast  as  a  school-boy  wears  ixit  his 
that  the  ice  will  scrajiehis  toes.  Sledding  or 
clothes  in  winter,  it  wDuld  need  a  new  one 
once  a  month.  In  a  country-district  school 
patches  were  not  l>y  any.  means  a  sign  of 
poverty,  but  of  the  boy's  courage  and  adven- 
turous lisj)osition.  Our  elders  used  to 
threati-n  todre.ssus  in  leather  and  put  sheet- 
iron  seats  in  our  trousers.  The  boy.scuJ  that 
he  wore  out  his  trousers  on  the  hard  seats 
in  tlie  school-house,  ciphering  hartl  sums. 
I'orthat  extraordinary  statement  he  received 
two  castigations.  one  at  home,  that  was  mild, 
and  one  iVom  the  schoiilmaster,  who  was 
careful  to  l.iv  t\w.  rod  on  the  boy's  sliding- 
place,  punishing  him  as  he  jocosely  called  it 
on  a  sliding  scaK;,  according  to  the  thinness 
of  his  pantaloons. 

What  1  liked  best  at  school,  however  was 
the  study  of  history,  early  history,  the  Indi- 
an wars.  We  studied  it  m<istly  at  iioontim 
and  we  li.id  it  illustrated  as  the  children 
nowadavs  have  'object-lessons.' — though 
our  object  was  not  so  much  to  have  lessons 
as  it  was  to  revive  real  history. 

liack  (^f  the  school-house  rose  a  round 
hill,  upon  which  tradir,  m  said  harl  stood  in 
coliim.d  times  a  biock-house.  built  l)\  the 
settlers  tor  defence  against  the  Indians.  I'or 
the  Indians  liad  the  idea  that  the  whites 
were  not  settled  enough,  and  used  to  come 
nights  to  settle  them  with  a  tomahawk.  It 
was  called  I'ort  Mill.  It  was  verv  steep  on 
each  side,  and  the  river  ran  close  by.  It 
was  a  charming  place  in  summer,  wliere  one 
could  lind  laurel,  and  checkerberries.  and 
sassafras  roots,  iiiid  sil  in  the  cool  breeze 
looking  at  the  mountains  across  the  river 
and  listening  to  the  rniirnifir  of  the  I  )eer- 
field.       The    Methodists    built    a    meeting- 
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house  tliori'  aftorwaitls,  l)Ut  the  hill  wrs  so 
slivi'tMy  in  uiiitcf  that  the  ayi'd  could  not 
climb  it,  and  the  wind  ra^'ed  so  liercfly  that 
it  blew  neatly  all  tin;  vonu'^  Methodists 
away  (many  nf  wIkjui  wtire  rdtcrwaids  heard 
of  in  the  West),  and  finally  the  meeting- 
house itself  came  down  into  the  valley,  and 
grew  a  steeple,  and  enjoyiMl  itsi  If  ever  after- 
w.irds.  It  useil  to  be  a  iiotKin  in  New  luig- 
land  that  a  nieetiiig-honse  ought  to  stand  as 
near  heaven  as  possible. 

'I'ht'  boys  at  onr  school  ilivided  themselves 
into  two  parties  ;  oiu;  was  the  iCarly  Settlers 
and  tilt!  other  the  l'e(iu(Us,  the  latter  ihe 
most  numerous.  Ihe  early  Settlers  built  a 
snow  fort  on  the  hill,  and  a  strong  fortress  it 
was,  constructed  of  snowballs,  rolled  up  to  a 
vast  size  (larger  than  tin;  Cyclopian  blocks 
of  stoiu!  which  from  the  ancient  ICtiiiscan 
walls  in  Italy),  piled  one  upon  another,  and 
the  wliole  ceineiitt^d  by  pouring  on  water 
which  froze  and  made  the  walls  solid.  The 
i'e(iuots  helped  the  whites  buikl  it.  It  had 
a  covered  way  under  the  snow,  througii 
which  only  could  it  be  entered,  and  it  had 
bastions  and  towers  and  openings  to  (ire 
from,  and  a  gn^at  many  other  things  for 
which  tlure  are  no  names  in  military  books. 
And  it  had  a  glasis  and  a  ditch  outside. 

When  it  was  completed  the  I-larly  Settlers, 
lea.ing  the  women  in  the  sehoobhon.se,  a 
prey  to  the  Indians,  used  to  retire  into  it, 
ami  await  the  attack  of  the  I'equots.  There 
was  only  a  handful  of  the  garrison,  while  the 
Indians,  were  iiian\',  and  also  barliaroiis.  It 
was  agrei'd  that  tiiey  should  be  tiarbarous. 
And  it  was  in  this  light  that  the  great  (|ues- 
tion  was  settled  uhetiier  a  boy  might  snow- 
ball v.ith  balls  that  he  had  soaked  over  night 
in  water  and  let  freeze.  They  were  as  hard 
.'IS  cobblestones,  and  if  a  boy  should  be  hit 
m  the  head  b\  one  of  them  he  could  not  tell 
whether  he  was  a  I'eipiot  cu'  an  ICarly  Set- 
tle!. It  was  considered  as  unfair  to  use 
thest:  iced)alls  in  an  open  figlit,  as  it  is  to 
use  poisoned  ammunition  in  real  war.  Hut 
as  the  whiti  s  'i\ere  protected  by  the  fort, 
and  the  Indians  were  treacherous  !w'  nature, 
it  was  dicided  tii.at  the  lattei  should  use  the 
hard  missiles 

The  I'ecjuots  used  to  loine  s\\;umingup 
the  hill,  with  hideous  warhoops,  attacking 
the  fort  on  all  sides  with  great  noise  and  a 
shouer  of  L>alls.  The  garrison  replied  with 
veils  of  dehance  and  well-directed  shots, 
hurling  back  the  invailers  when  they  at- 
tempted to  scale  the  walls  The  Settlers 
h.'ul  the  advantage  of  position,  but  they  were 
sometimes  overpowered  by  numbers,  and 
would  often  have  had  to  surrender  but  for 
the  ringing  of  the  school-liell.  The  recjuots 
were  m  great  fear  of  the  school-bell. 

I  do  not   remember   that  the   whites  ever 


hauled  down  their  flag  and  surrendered  vol- 
untarily ,  but  once  or  twict:  the  fort  was  car- 
ried by  storm  and  tlie  garrison  were  massa- 
cred to  a  boy,  and  thrown  out  ot  the  fortress, 
having  been  lirst  scaljied.  To  take  a  boy's 
cap  was  to  scalp  him,  and  after  that  he  was 
dead,  if  hi:  played  fair.  There  were  a  great 
many  hard  hits  given  and  taken,  but  always 
ciieerfully,  for  it  w;is  in  the  cause  of  the 
early  hii^tory.  'J'he  hist-iry  of  (ireece  and 
Home  was  stuff  compared  to  this.  .\nd  we 
had  many  boys  in  our  school  who  could  im- 
itate the  Indian  warhoop  enough  better  than 
they  could  scan  aniKi  rintnhjiu  civio. 


CHATTIER    XI I. 

TIIK    I,()M:1.\     I- AKM-lIOf.SE. 

The  winter  evenings  of  the  farmer-lioy  in 
New  I-lngl.and  used  not  to  lie  so  gay  as  to 
tire  liim  of  the  pleasures  of  life  before  he 
became  of  age.  .\  remote  farm  lutuse, 
standing  a  little  olf  the  i(>ad,  itanked  up 
with  s.iwduNtand  earth  to  keep  the  fiost  out 
of  the  cellar,  bl(;c]<aded  with  snow,  aiul 
tlying  a  blue  flag  of  smoke  from  its  chimney, 
looks  like  a  besieged  fort.  On  cold  and 
stormy  winter  nights,  to  the  traveller  wear- 
ily dragging  along  in  his  creaking  sleigh, 
the  light  from  its  window  suggests  a  house 
of  refuge  ami  the  cheer  of  a  blazing  fire. 
Hut  it  is  no  less  a  fort,  into  whicli  the 
family  retire  when  the  New  luigland  winter 
on  the  hills  really  sets  m. 

The  boy  is  an  important  part  of  the  gar- 
rison. He  is  not  only  one  of  the  best  means 
of  communicating  uith  the  outer  world,  but 
he  furni-ihcs  h.iif  the  entertainment  and 
t.ikes  two-thirds  cf  the  scolding  of  the 
family  circle.  .\  farm  w(  uld  come  to  grie 
without  a  b(jy  on  it,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
think  of  a  farm-horst;  without  a  boy  in  it. 

•■  'fliat  boy"  brings  life  into  tJK^  house  ; 
his  tracks  are  to  be  .^een  everywhere,  he 
leaves  all  the  doors  open,  he  hasn't  half 
hlletl  the  wood-bo\.  In  makes  nf)ise  enough 
to  wakt,'  the  d'-ad  ;  or  he  is  in  a  brown  study 
by  the  fne,  and  cannot  lie  stirred,  or  he  has 
fastened  a  grip  into  some  Crusoe  book 
which  caniKit  easily  be  shaken  off.  I  sup- 
po.se  that  the  farmer-boy  s  evenings  are  not 
now  what  they  used  to  be  ;  that  he  has  more 
books,  and  less  to  do,  and  is  not  half  so 
good  a  boy  as  formerly,  when  he  used  to 
think  th(>  almanac  wa.-,  pretty  lively  reading, 
and  the  comic  almanac,  if  he  could  get  hold 
of  that,  was  a  siip.reme  delight. 

Of  course  he  had  the  evenings  to  himself 
after  he  had  done  the  '  cliofcH  "  at  the  barn, 
brought  in  the  wood  and  piled  it  high  in 
the  bo.x,  ready  to  be  heaped  upon  tin?  great 
open    hre.      It    was   nearly    dark    wuen    he 
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came  from  school  (with  its  continuation  of 
snou  bailing,' and  slidmi,').  and  he  aiwavs  had 
an  a^ic'able  time  ^tiindiliiig  and  fnnibliii;; 
riiDnnd  in  barn  and  wood-hnuse,  in  the  wan- 
in  ;  bglit. 

j'lhn  nsed  to  saj-  that  he  supposed  nobody 
would  do  his  "  clioRis"  if  he  did  not  »,'  t 
home  till  mitUiight  :  and  he  was  never  c(  n- 
tradicted.  W  liatever  happened  to  him,  rnd 
whatever  len),'th  of  days  or  sort  of  weatn^r 
was  jirodui-eil  by  the  almanac,  tlie  t  aidinal 
rule  was  that  he  shuiild  l.'e  at  ii(-m>>  bi  fore 
dark, 

John  used  to  ima^'ine  what  peo[)le  di.l  in 
the  dark  ages,  ami  woiuler  sraneti  nes 
whether  he  wasn't  still  in  tht-m. 

Of  course,  John  hail  nothing  to  do  all  thi. 
evening,  after  his  "  chores,  "—except  little 
things.  While  he  dn^w  his  chair  up.  to  the 
table  in  order  to  get  the  full  radiance  of  the 
tallow  candle  on  his  slate  or  his  book,  the 
women  ol  the  hou.se  also  sat  by  the  table 
knitting  and  sewing.  The  head  of  the  house 
sat  in  his  ch.iir,  tipped  back  against  the 
chimney;  the  hired  man  was  in  danger  of 
burning  his  boots  in  the  lire.  John  might 
be  deep  in  thi-  excitement  of  a  bear  study 
or  be  hard  at  writing  a  "composition  '  on 
his  ^leasy  slate  ,  but  whatever  he  was  doing, 
he  was  the  only  one  who  ctnild  always  be 
interrupted.  It  was  he  who  must  snuff  the 
candles,  and  put  on  a  stick  of  wood,  and 
toast  the  cheese,  and  turn  the  apples,  and 
crack  the  nuts,  lie  knew  where  the  fox- 
and-geese  board  was,  and  he  could  find  the 
twelve-men-Morris.  (-onsidering  that  he 
was  expecteil  to  go  to  bed  at  eight  o'clock, 
one  wouUl  say  that  the  opportunity  for 
studv  was  not  great,  ;uul  that  his  reading 
was  rather  interrupted.  Fhere  seemed  to 
be  always  something  for  him  to  do,  even 
when  all  the  rest  of  the  faniiiy  lame  as  near 
being  idle  as  is  ever  possible  in  a  New 
Ens^land  hou.sehold. 

No  wonder  that  John  was  not  slee}>v  ai 
eight  c'chjck  ;  he  had  been  flying  about 
while  the  others  h.id  b::en  yawning  bt^foix; 
the  tire,  lit;  would  like  to  sit  up  ;iist  to  see 
how  much  more  solemn  and  stupid  it  would 
become  as  the  night  went  on  ,  he  wanted  to 
tinker  his  skatos,  to  mend  his  sled,  to  finish 
that  chapter.  \\\\\  should  he  go  away  from 
that  bright  bl.ize,  and  the  company  that  sat 
in  its  radiance,  to  the  cold  and  solitude  of 
his  chamber?  Why  didn't  the  peoi^le  who 
were  sleepy  go  to  bed  ' 

How  lonesome  th(;  old  iiouse  was  ;  how 
rnld  it  was,  away  from  that  great  central 
lire  in  the  iieart  ol  it;  liow  its  timbers 
creaked  as  if  in  the  (ontrai  ting  pinch  of  the 
frost  ;  what  a  rattling  there  was  of  .ludows; 
what  a  concerted  attack  upon  die  clap- 
boards ;    how  the  floors  s([ueaked,  and  what 


guests  from  round  corners  came  to  snatch 
tlu!  feeble  flame  of  the  candle  from  the  boy's 
hand.  How  he  shivt^red,  ar  lit;  paused  at 
the  staircase  window  to  look  (Uit  upon  the 
great  fields  of  snow,  up(.>n  the  stripped 
for(;st,  through  which  he  could  hear  the 
wind  raving  in  a  kind  of  fury,  and  up  at  the 
black  Hying  clouds,  amid  wh.ich  the  young 
moon  was  dashing  and  driven  on  like  a 
frail  shallop  at  sea.  .\nii  his  teeth  chattered 
more  than  ever  when  he  got  into  the  icy 
sheets,  and  drew  himself  up  into  a  b.dl  in 
his  flannel  nightgown.  like  a  fo.x  in  his  hole. 

For  a  little  time  he  could  hear  the  noises 
down  stairs,  and  an  occasional  laugh  ;  he 
i.nnld  guess  that  now  thiiy  were  having 
cider,  and  now  apples  wi.'ie  going  round  ; 
anil  he  eouki  feel  the  wind  tugging  at  the 
honsi",  even  soii^etimes  shaking  the  bed. 
lUit  this  did  not  last  icng.  He  soon  went 
awav  into  a  ccnintry  he  .xlvays  delighted  to 
be  in  :  a  calm  place  whe  e  the  wind  never 
blew,  and  no  one  dictated  the  time  of  going 
to  bed  to  any  one  else.  I  like  to  think  of 
him  sleeping  there,  in  such  rude  surround- 
ings, ingenious,  innocent,  mischievous  with 
no  thought  of  the  buffeting  he  is  to  get  from 
a  world  that  has  a  good  many  worse  places 
for  a  boy  than  the  hearth  'f  an  old  farm- 
house, and  the  sweet,  though  iindtmon- 
strative,  affection  of  its  family  life.  \ 

But  there  were  other  evenings  in  the  boy's 
life,  that  were  different  from  these  at  home, 
and   one  of   them    he  will  never  forget.      It 
i)peneil  a  new  world  to  John,  and  set  him 
into  a  great  flutter.     It  produced  a  revolu- 
tion  in   his   mind  in  regard    to  neckties  ;  it 
made   him    wonder    if  greased    boots    were 
(juite    the    thing    c()m|)ared    with    blackecl 
boots      and  he  wished   he  had  a  long  look- 
ing-glass, so  that  he  could  see,  as  he  walked 
away   fro.u   it,  what  was  the  effect  of  round 
patches  on    tin-  portion    of  his  trousers  he 
could  not  sec,  except  in  a  mirror  ;   autl  if 
patches    weie  quite  stylish    even  on  every-  , 
day    trousers.     .Vnd   he    began    to    be    very  [ 
much   troubled    about    the    j),'iiting    of    his; 
hair,  and  how  to  lind  out  on  which  si'le  was /' 
the  natural  part. 

The  evening  to  which  I  refer  was  that  of 
Johns  first  prirty.  lb;  knew  the  girls  at 
school,  and  he  was  interested  m  some  of 
them  v.'lth  a  different  interest  from  that  he 
took  in  the  boys.  We  never  wanted  to 
"  take  it  out  "  with  otu;  of  them  for  an 
insult,  in  a  stand  up  fight,  and  he  instine.tivi'ly 
softem  1  a  bo\  s  natural  rudeness  when  he 
was  with  them.  He  would  help  a  timid 
little  girl  to  stand  erect  and  slide  ;  he  wouici 
draw  her  on  his  sled,  till  his  h.imls  were  "still 
with  cold,  withtJUt  a  murmur  ;  he  would 
generously  give  her  red  apples  into  whic  h  he 
longed  to  set  his  own  sharp  teeth  ;  ami  he 
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woiil.l  cut  in  two  lus  led  pciu  il  for  ;i  ^itl, 
when  he  would  not  for  a  boy.  Iliid  he  not 
some  of  the  beautiful  nuburn  tresses  ot 
Cynthia  Kud.l  in  his  skate  sprutx-Rum.  and 
•.viiitcr-Kiien  b(A  at  home-  And  yt!t  thi; 
praiul  sentiment  of  life  was  little  awakened 
in  [ohn.  He  liked  best  to  be  with  boys, 
ami  their  lou^^di  play  suited  him  better  than 
the  anuisemeiUs  ol  the  shriiikiiif^,  llutterin,t,'. 
timid,  and  sensitive  little  Rirls.  John  hail 
not  learned  then  that  a  spider-web  is 
stronger  than  a  cable  ,  or  that  a  pretty  little 
fjirl  ( ould  turn  him  ruund  her  linger  a  .creat 
(leal  cisicr  than  ;i  Mi^  bully  of  a  boy  coulil 
make  him  cry  "enou^^h." 

|ohn  harl  indctjd  lieeu  at  sjH-ilinK-schooIs. 
and  had  accomplished  the  feat  of  '  >,'oiuR 
home  with  a  !4irl  '  aftii  w.irds  :  and  h'>  had 
been  f^rowin^^  into  th('  habit  <A  lookin;^ 
around  in  meeting  on  Sunday,  and  noticinj^ 
how  Cynthia  was  dressed,  and  not  enjoying 
the  service  quitt-  as  much  if  Cyntiiia  was 
alisent  as  when  she  \sas  jtresenl.  lUit  there 
was  very  little  sentiment  in  all  this,  and 
nothing  whatev<M-  ti'  make  John  blush  at 
heariii),'  her  name 

Hut  now  John  was  nuifed  to  a  regular 
party,  'rher<>  was  the  invitation,  in  a  three- 
coriu'ied  billet,  sealed  with  a  transpaiijut 
wafer:  "  MissC  Kiuld  re(piests  the  pleasure 
of  the  CKiupany  of,"  etc.,  ail  in  blue  ink  aii<l 
the  finest  kind  of  pin-scratching  writini.;. 
Wh.it  a  precious  docum«nt  it  was  to  John  ! 
it  even  (whaled  a  faint  sort  of  perfume, 
whethvr  of  lavender  or  caraway-seed  he  could 
not  tell.  He  read  it  over  a  hundred  times, 
and  showed  it  eontidmti.dly  to  his  t'a\>Mite 
cousin,  who  li.id  lieaiix  of  her  own  and  had 
even  "  sat  up  "  witii  them  in  the  parlor. 
And  from  this  sympathetic  cousin  John  got 
advice  as  to  what  he  should  wear  and  how 
he  should  conduct  himself  at  the  party. 


CHAI'TEI^  Xlll 
John's  riusr  r.\wrv. 

It  turned  out  that  |ohn  did  not  go  after 
all  to  ("ynthia  Kudd's  party,  h.iving  broktMi 
through  the  ice  on  the  river  when  he  was 
skatiiig  that  dav,  and,  as  the  l.'oy  who  pulled 
him  out  said,  "come  within  an  inch  of  his 
life."  13ut  he  took  care  not  to  tumble  into 
anything  that  should  keep  him  from  the 
ne.st  party,  which  w;is  given  with  due  for- 
mality by  Melinda  May  hew. 

John  had  been  many  a  time  to  the  house 
(A  Deacon  Mayhew,  and  never  with  any 
hesitation,  even  it  he  knew  that  l)oth  the 
d'  aeon's  daughters-  Melinda  and  Sophronia 
—were  at  home.  The  only  fear  he  liad  felt 
w.is  of  the  deacon's  big  dog,  who  always 
surlily  watched  him  as  he  came  up  the  tan- 


bark  w,ilk,  and  made  a  rusii  at  him  if  he 
showed  the  least  sign  of  wavering.  liut 
upon  the  night  of  the  party  his  courage 
vanished,  and  he  thought  he  would  rather 
face  all  the  dogs  in  town  than  knoek  at  the 
front  door. 

The  parlor  was  lighted  up,  and  as  |ohn 
stood  on  the  broad  tlagging  before  the  front 
door,  b>  the  lic.ic-bush.  he  could  hear  the 
sound  of  voices — girls  voices— which  set  his 
heart  in  a  lUittci.  He  could  face  th<'  whole 
district  school  of  girls  without  tlriching, — 
he  didn't  mind  'em  in  the  meeting-house  in 
their  .Sunday  ''est  ;  but  he  began  to  be 
conscious  that  now  he  was  passing  to  a  new 
sphere,  where  the  girls  are  supreme  and 
superior,  and  he  began  to  feel  foi  the  first 
lime  that  he  was  an  .awkward  boy.  The 
girl  t.ikes  to  society  as  naturally  as  a  duck- 
ling does  to  the  pl.icid  pond,  but  with  a 
semblance  of  sly  timidity;  the  bi'y  plunges 
lU  with  a  great  splash,  and  hides  his  shy 
awkwardness  in  noise  and  commotion. 

Wluii  John  entereil  tiie  company  had 
nearly  all  come  He  knew  them  every  one, 
and  yet  there  was  something  about  them 
strange  and  unfamiliar.  Tliey  were  all  a 
little  afraid  of  each  other,  as  people  are  apt 
to  1h;  when  they  are  well  dres.sed  and  met 
together  for  social  purposes  in  the  country. 
To  be  at  a  real  party  was  a  novel  thing  for 
most  of  tlum,  ami  put  a  constraint  upon 
them  which  ihev  could  m^t  at  once  over- 
comi'.  Perhaps  if  was  because  they  were 
in  the  awful  parlor,  that  cari)ete<l  loom  of 
haircloth  furniture,  which  was  so  seldom 
opened.  I-'pon  the  wall  hung  two  certifi- 
cates framed  in  black, — one  certifying  that, 
by  the  payment  of  fil'ty  dollars.  Deacon 
Mayhew  was  a  life  member  of  the  .\merican 
Tract  Society,  and  the  other  that,  bv  a  like 
outlay  of  bread  cast  ujior  the  waters,  his 
wife  was  a  life  meml)er  of  the  .\.  ii.  C.  F. 
.M.,  J'  portion  of  the  .alphabet  which  has  an 
awful  significance  to  all  New  i''ngland  child- 
hood. Tiiesi-  certificates  are  a  sort  of 
receipt  in  full  for  charity,  and  are  a  constant 
and  consoling  reminder  to  the  farmer  that  he 
ha.T  tlischarged  his  religious  duties. 

There  was  a  fire  on  the  broad  hearth,  and 
that,  with  the  tallow  candles  on  the  mantle- 
piece,  made  quite  an  illumination  in  the 
room,  and  enabled  the  boys,  who  were 
mostly  on  one  side  of  die  room,  to  see  tiie 
girls,  who  were  on  the  other,  quite  plainly. 
Mow  sweet  and  demure  the  girls  looked,  to 
be  sure!  Every  boy  was  thinking  if  his 
hair  v/as  slick,  and  feeling  the  full  embarr- 
assment of  his  entrance  into  fashionable 
life.  It  was  queer  that  these  children,  who 
were  so  free  everywhere  else,  should  be  so 
constrained  now,  and  not  know  what  to  do 
with  them.selves.     The  shooting  of  a  spark 
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out  upon  ihi  cr.iju!t  was  a  uveal  wAiol,  ainl 
was  accoiupanir.l  hy  a  unat  ilral  of  scrainh- 
liii„'  ti)  tluDw  it  back  into  t!u'  litv,  .lUil  caustnl 
niucli  KiKKlmK-  I'  was  dtily  yraiJually  tliat 
llie  formality  was  at  all  brokun.  and  tif 
\ouni;  people  got  tof^itlitT  aiil  found  tlieir 
tun^ut.'s. 

I  lin  at  LuKth  louiid  liiinsidf  v.ith  c!.  nthia 
ivudd,  to  his  m<.-at  ilfligli;  and  ( i  nsideiable. 
embai.assiit'nt,  for  Cyiitiiia.  who  was  older 
til. m  .John,  novi-r  lookcil  jirtltv.  To  his 
surprise  he  hail  iiouiii);^  to  say  to  her.  They 
had  alwa\s  foiiii<l  pU;nt3  to  talk  about  before, 
bill  now  nothiiiK  that  he  «-ouKi  think  of 
seemed  worth  sa\.n>;  at  a  pa*. ty. 

"  It  IS  a  pl'-asant  eveiiin^i."  snid  John. 

"  It  is  (juitH  so,"  replied  C'yntiiia. 

"  l)id  you  come  in  a  cutter  ''  aski^d  .h>hn, 
an.xiously. 

■  No  ;  I  w.ilkeii  on  the  crust,  niul  it  was 
perfectly  lovely  walking,  '  said  Cynthia,  in  a 
burst  of  confidence. 

"  Was  it  slippery  f"  continued  John. 

"  Not  very." 

John  hoped  it  v.nuld  be  slippery — very — 
when  lie  walked  home  with  Cynthia,  as  he 
determined  to  do,  but  he  did  i.ot  dare  to  say 
so,  anil  the  ■  nversation  ran  .uound  ai;ain. 
John  thouj,'hi  ,ibout  hisdo^  and  his  sled  and 
his  yok(  of  steers,  but  he  didn't  sec;  any  wa\ 
to  briiiL;  them  into  conversation,  liad  she 
read  the  "  Swiss  Family  Robinson  ':■  Only 
a  little  wa\s.  John  said  it  was  splendicl, 
and  he  would  lend  it  to  her,  for  vvhi.  Ii  she 
thanked  him,  aiiii  said,  with  such  a  sweet 
expre-  ;on,  she  should  be  so  glad  to  have  it 
from  iuin.     That  was  encouraging 

And  then  John  askea  Cynthia  if  sin  had 
seen  Sally  1  law  kes  since  the  hu.skmg  at  their 
house,  when  Sally  found  so  many  reel  ears  , 
and  didn't  she  think  she  was  a  real  pretty 
girl. 

■'Yos,  she  was  right  pretty";  and  Cyn- 
thia guessed  that  Sally  knew  it  pretty  well. 
But  did  John  liki;  the  color  of  her  eyes  .-' 

No;  lohn  didn't  like  the  coK)r  of  her 
eyes  exactly. 

"  Her  mouth  wc  uld  be  well  enough  if  she 
didn't  laugh  so  much  and  show  her  teeth.  " 

John  said  her  mouth  was  her  worst  fea- 
ture. 

"  O  no,  "  said  Cynthia,  warmly  ;  "  her 
mouth  is  better  than  her  nose.  " 

John  didn't  know  but  it  was  better  than 
her  nose,  and  he  should  like  her  Iooi<s 
better  if  her  hair  wasn't  so  dreadful  black. 

But  Cynthia,  who  couKi  aff(.)rd  to  be  gim- 
erous  now,  said  sh'»  liked  black  hair,  and 
she  wished  hers  was  dark.  Whereupon 
John  protested  that  he  liked  light  hair- 
auburn  hair — of  all  things. 

And  Cynthia  said  that  Sally  was  a  dear, 
good  girl,  and   she   didn't    believe  one  word 


of  the  story  that  she  on!>  ivally  found  onn 
red  ear  at  the  husking  tliat  night,  and  hitl 
that  and  kept  pulling  it  out  as  if  it  were  a 
nev,-  one. 

.\nd  so  the  ( Dnveisal'.on,  once  started, 
went  on  as  bi;4<ly  as  possibh- about  the 
paring  bee  and  the  spelling-school,  and  the 
new  singinu-master  wh(>  was  coming,  and 
now  JacI  l'homi>son  had  gone  to  .North- 
ampton to  be  a  clerk  in  .i  >tore,  ,-itnl  how 
Elva.i  Ked.iiiigton  in  the  geography  <  lass 
at  school,  was  asked  what  was  the  capital 
of  M,i  ,sachusetts,  and  hadaiisweied  'Nfjrth- 
ampton,"  and  all  the  schi)ol  liugiie  '  lohn 
enjosed  the  convi  rsation  ama/.ingly  ;  1  lit^ 
ii.tlf  wisht^d  that  h?  and  Cynthia  \\  .j  the 
whoh;  party. 

But  the  party  in  the  me.intime  got  into 
operation,  .and  the  formality  was  broken  up 
wluin  the  bos      and    girls  had  vintured  out 

■  f  the  p.uloi  into  the  more  comfmtable 
iiving-room,  with  it.s  easy-chairs  and  every- 
day things,  and  even  gon<.  so  far  as  to  pen- 
etrat'  tli-  kitchen  in  then  frolic.  As  soon 
as  they  lorgot  they  weri'  a  partv  they  be- 
gan to  enjoy  themselves. 

lint  the  real  pleasure  onlv  began  with 
the  games.  Tin  party  was  nothing  without 
the  games,  and  indeed  it  was  made  for  the 
games.  'V'ciy  likely  it  was  one  of  the  timid 
girls  who  pnjposed  to  play  something,  and 
when  the  ice  was  once  broken  the  whole 
company  went  into  the  business  enthusias- 
tically. There  was  no  dancing.  We  should 
hope  not.  Not  in  the  deacon's  house;  not 
with  the  deacon  s  daughters,  nor  anywhere 
in  this  good  Puritanic  society  Dancing 
was  a  sir  itself,  ami  no  one  could  tell  what 
;t  would  lead  to.  But  there  was  no  reason 
why  the  boys  and  girls  shouldn't  come  to- 
gether and  kiss  each  other  during  a  whole 
evening  occasionally.  Kissing  was  a  sign 
of  peace,  and  was  not  at  all  like  taking  hold 

■  f  hands  and  skipping  about  to  the  scrap- 
ing; of  .1  wicked  hdille. 

in  tlie  games  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
cl.-isping  hands,  of  going  round  in  a  circle, 
of  passing  under  each  others  elev.ited  arms, 
of  singing  about  my  true  love,  and  the  end 
was  kisses  distributed  with  more  or  less 
partiality  according  lo  the  rules  of  the  play; 
but,  thank  Heaven,  there  was  no  fiddler. 
John  liked  it  all,  an<l  was  (juite  brave  about 
paying  all  the  forfeits  imposed  on  him,  even 
to  the  kissing  all  the  girls  in  the  room;  but 
he  thought  h"  could  have  amended  that  by 
kirisiiig  a  few  of  them  a  good  many  times 
inste.ad  of  kissing  them  all  at  once. 

But  John  was  destined  to  have  a  damper 
put  on  his  enjoyment.  They  wen;  playing 
a  mcjst  fascinating  game,  in  which  they  all 
stand  in  a  circle  and  sing  a  philandering 
sor.g,  except  one  who  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
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ring  holds  a  ciishimi.  At  a  cfrtain  word  in 
the  sonj^,  the  one  in  the  centre  thnnvsthe 
cushion  at  the  feet  of  some  one  in  the  ring, 
indicating  thereby  the  choice  of  a  mats,  and 
then  the  two  sweetlv  Knee!  upon  the  cush- 
ion, liiic  two  meek  r.ngels,  and  -and  so 
forth.  'I'hen  the  chosen  ones  takes  the 
cushion  and  the  delightful  play  goes  on. 
It  is  very  easv,  as  it  will  be  seen,  to  learn 
how  to  jilay  it.  Cynthia  was  holding  the 
cushior,  and  at  the  fatal  word  ^he  threw  it 
down,  not  t)efore  John,  bui  in  front  of 
Ephrainr  legget.  And  they  two  kneeled, 
and  so  forth.  John  was  astounded,  fie 
had  neve;  conceived  of  such  p'^Mfuly  in  the 
the  temale  heart.  He  telt  like  \\iping 
Ephraim  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  only 
Ephraiin  was  older  and.  bigger  than  he. 
When  it  came  his  turn  at  length,  — thanks  to 
a  plain  little  girl  whose  admiration  he  didn't 
care  a  straw,  he  threw  the  cushion  down 
before  Melinda  Mayhew  with  all  the  devo- 
tion he  could  muster,  and  a  dagger  look  at 
Cynthia.  And  Cynthia's  pertidious  sm.de 
only  enraged  him  the  more.  John  felt 
wronged,  and  worked  himself  up  to  pass  a 
wretched  evening. 

When  supper  came  he  never  went  near 
Cynthia,  and  busied  himself  in  carrying 
different  kinds  of  pie  and  cake,  and  red 
apples  and  cider,  to  the  girls  he  liked  the 
least.  He  shunned  Cynthia,  and  when  he 
was  accidentally  near  her,  and  she  asked 
him  if  he  would  get  iier  a  glass  of  cider,  he 
rudely  told  her — like  a  goose  as  he  was — 
that  she  had  better  ask  Ephraim.  That 
seemed  to  him  very  smart ;  but  he  K'ot  more 
and  more  iniserable,  and  l^egan  to  feel  that 
he  was  making  himself  lidiculous. 

Girls  have  a  great  deal  more  good  sense 
in  such  matters  than  boys.  Cynthia  went 
to  John,  at  length  and  asked  hira  simply 
what  the  matter  was.  John  blushed,  and 
said  that  nothing  was  the  matter.  Cynthia 
said  that  it  wouldn't  do  for  two  people  al- 
wavstd  be  together  at  a  partv  ;  and  so  ttiey 
made  up,  ami  John  obtained  permission  to 
"  see  "  C!ynthia  home. 

It  was  aftt'r  half-past  nine  when  the  greai 
festivities  at  the  Deacon's  broke  up,  and 
John  walked  home  with  ('ynthia  over  the 
shining  crust  and  under  the  shining  stars. 
It  was  mostly  a  silent  walk,  for  this  was  also 
an  occaswm  when  it  is  difficult  to  find  any- 
thing fit  to  say.  And  John  was  thinking  all  tiie 
way  how  he  should  bid  Cynthia  good  night ; 
whethent  would  do  and  whether  it  wouldn  t 
do,  this  not  being  a  game,  and  no  forfeits  at- 
tached to  it.  When  they  reached  the  gate 
there  was  an  awkward  little  pause.  John  said 
the  stars  were  uncommonly  bright.  Cynthia 
did  not  deny  it, but  waited  x  minute  and  then 
turned  away,  with  "  Good  night,  John  !  " 


"  (iood  night,  Cynthia  !  " 

And  the  party  was  over,  and  Cynthia  was 
gone,  and  .John  went  home  in  a  kind  of  dis- 
satisfaction with  himself. 

It  was  long  before  he  could  go  to  sleep 
for  thinking  of  the  new  world  opened  to 
him,  and  imagining  how  he  wo'ild  act  un- 
der a  hundred  diUerent  circumstances,  and 
what  he  would  say,  and  what  Cynthia 
would  say  ;  but  a  dream  at  length  came,  and 
led  him  away  t'.)  a  great  city  and  a  brilliant 
house  ;  and  while  he  was  iriiere  he  heard  a 
loud  rapping  on  the  under  floor,  and  saw 
that  it  was  daylight. 


CHAPTEf^    XIV. 


THE    SUGAR    C.\MI' 


I  think  there  is  no  part  of  farming  the 
boy  enjo\s  more  than  the  making  of  maple 
sugar;  it  is  '.ctter  than  "  blackberrying." 
and  nearly  as  good  as  fishing.  And  one 
reason  he  likes  this  woik  is  that  somebody 
else  does  the  most  of  it.  It  is  a  sort  of 
work  in  which  he  can  appear  to  be  very 
active,  and  yet  not  do  much. 

Ar>d  it  exactly  suits  the  temperament  of  a 
real  boy  to  be  very  biuiy  about  nothing.  If 
the  power  for  instance,  that  is  expended  in 
play  by  a  boy  between  the  ages  of  eight  and 
fourceen  could  be  applieil  to  some  industry, 
we  should  see  wonderful  results.  Hut  a  boy 
is  like  a  galvanic  battery  that  is  not  in  con- 
nection with  anything  ;  he  generates  elec- 
tricity and  plays  it  off  into  the  air  with  the 
most  reckless  prodigality.  .\nd  I,  for  one, 
wouldn't  have  it  otherwise.  It  is  as  much 
a  boy's  business  to  play  off  his  energies  into 
space  as  it  is  for  a  flower  to  l)low  or  a  cat- 
bird to  sing  snatches  of  the  tunes  of  all  the 
other  birds. 

In  my  day  maple-sugar-making  used  to  be 
something  between  picnicking  and  being 
shipwrecked  on  a  fertile  island,  where  one 
siiould  save  from  the  wreck  tubs  and  augurs, 
and  great  kettles  and  pork,  and  hens'-eggs 
and  rye-and-indian  bread,  and  begin  at  once 
to  lead  the  sweetest  life  in  the  world.  I  am 
told  that  it  is  something  dillerent  nov.-adays, 
and  that  there  is  more  desire  to  save  the 
sap,  and  make  good,  pure  sugar,  and  sell  it 
for  a  large  price,  than  there  used  to  be,  and 
th.'it  the  old  fun  and  picturt^siiueness  of  the 
business  are  pretty  much  gone.  I  am  told 
that  it  is  the  custom  to  carefully  collect  the 
sap  and  bring  it  to  the  house,  where  there 
are  laiilt  brick  arches,  over  which  it  is 
evaporated  in  shallow  pans,  and  that  pains 
is  taken  to  keep  the  leaves,  sticks,  and  ashes 
and  coals  out  of  it,  and  that  the  sugar  is 
clarified  ;  and  that,  in  short,  it  is  a  money- 
making  business,  in  which  there  is  very  little 
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fun,  and  that  the  ])oy  is  not  allowed  to  dip 
his  paddle  into  the  kettle  of  boiling  su>^ar 
and  lick  oft'  the  delicious  syrup.  The  pro- 
hibition ir.'iy  improve  the  sugar,  but  il  is 
cruel  to  the  boy. 

As  I  remember  the  Mew  England  boy 
(and  1  am  very  intimate  with  one),  he  used 
to  be  on  the  fy»/  7'ivr  in  the  spring  for  the 
sap  to  begin  running.  1  think  he  discovered 
it  as  soon  as  anybody.  Perhaps  he  knew  it 
by  a  feeling  of  something  starting  in  his  own 
\eins, — -a  sort  of  spring  stir  iu  his  legs  and 
arms,  which  temjited  him  to  stand  on  hi.'j 
head,  or  throw  a  handspring,  if  he  could 
find  a  sjiot  of  ground  from  which  the  sucav 
had  melted.  'I'he  sap  stirs  early  in  the 
legs  of  a  country  boy,  and  shows  itself  in  un- 
easiness in  the  toes,  which  get  tired  of  boots, 
and  want  to  come  out  and  touch  the  soil 
just  as  soon  as  the  sun  has  warmed  it  a 
little,  'i'he  ountry  lioy  goes  barefoot  just 
as  naturalh  as  the  trees  burst  their  buds, 
which  were  jacked  and  varnished  over  in 
the  fall  to  keep  the  water  and  the  frost  out. 
Perhaps  the  boy  has  been  out  digging  into 
the  maple-trees  v.ith  his  jack-knife  ;  at  any 
rate  he  is  pretty  sure  to  announce  the  dis- 
covery as  he  comes  running  into  tlie  house 
in  a  great  state  of  excitement — as  if  he  had 
heard  a  hc^n  cackle  in  the  barn  — with, 
"  Sap's  runnin'  !  ' 

And  then,  indeed,  the  stir  and  excite- 
ment begin.  The  sap-buckets,  which  have 
been  stored  in  the  garret  over  the  wood- 
house,  and  which  the  boy  has  occasionally 
Climbed  up  to  look  at  with  another  boy,  for 
they  are  full  of  sweet  suggesticMis  of  the 
annual  spring  ioVic, — the  sap-buckets  are 
brought  down  and  set  out  on  the  south  side 
of  the  house  and  scalded.  The  snow  is  still 
a  foot  or  two  feet  deep  in  the  woods,  and 
the  ox-sled  is  got  out  to  make  a  road  to  the 
sugar  camp,  and  the  campaign  begins.  The 
boy  is  everywhere  present,  superintending 
everything,  asking  questions,  and  tilled  with 
a  desire  to  tielp  the  excitement 

It  is  a  great  day  when  the  cart  is  loaded 
with  the  buckets  and  the  procession  starts 
into  the  woods.  The  sun  shines  almost 
unobstructedl  V  into  the  forest,  for  there  are 
only  naked  branches  to  bar  it  ;  the  snow  is 
soft  and  beginning  to  sink  <lo\vn,  leaving 
the  young  bushes  spindling  up  everywhere  ; 
the  snow-birds  are  t>vittering  about,  and  the 
noise  of  shouting  and  of  the  IjIows  of  the  axe 
echoes  far  anil  wide.  This  is  sprmg,  and 
the  boy  can  scarcely  contain  his  delight 
that  his  outdoor  life  is  about  to  begin  again. 
In  the  first  place  the  men  go  about  and 
tap  the  trees,  drive  in  the  spouts,  and  hang 
the  buckets  under.  The  boy  watches  all 
these  operations  with  the  greatest  interest. 
He   wishes  that  some  time  when  a  hole  is 


bored  in  a  tree  that  the  sap  would  spout  out 
in  a  stream  as  it  does  when  a  cider-l)arrel  is 
taj-'ped;  but  it  never  does,  it  only  drr.ps, 
sometimes  almost  in  a  stream,  but  on  the 
whole  slowly,  and  the  boy  learns  that  the 
sweet  tilings  of  the  world  have  to  be 
patiently  waited  for,  and  do  not  usually 
come  otherwise  than  drop  by  drop. 

Then  the  camp  is  to  be  cleared  of  snow. 
The  shantv  is  recovered  with  boughs.  In 
front  of  it  two  enormous  logs  are  rolleil 
nearly  to.getlier,  and  a  lire  is  built  between 
them.  I'orked  sticks  are  set  at  each  end, 
and  a  long  pole  is  laid  on  them,  and  on  this 
are  hung  the  great  caldron  kettles.  The 
huge  hogsheads  are  turned  right  side  up, 
and  cleaned  out  to  receive  the  sap  that  is 
gathered.  And  nov,',  if  tnere  is  a  good  "sap 
run,"  the  establishment  is  under  full  head- 
way. 

The  great  fire  that  is  kindle:!  up  is  never 
let  out,  night  or  day,  as  long  as  the  season 
lasts.  Somebody  is  always  cutting  wood 
to  feed  it  ;  somebody  is  busy  most  of  the 
time  gathering  in  the  sap  ;  somebody  is  re 
ipiired  to  watch  the  kettles  that  they  do  not 
boil  over,  and  to  fill  them.  It  is  not  the 
bo} ,  however  ;  he  is  too  busy  with  things  in 
general  to  be  of  any  use  in  details.  He  has 
his  own  little  sap-yoke  and  small  pails,  with 
which  he  gathers  the  sweet  liquid.  He  has 
a  little  boiling-place  of  his  own,  with  small 
logs  and  a  tiny  kettle.  In  the  great  kettles 
the  boiling  goes  on  slov.ly,  and  the  liquid, 
as  it  thickens,  is  dipped  from  one  to  another, 
until  in  the  end  kettle,  it  is  reduced  to  syrup, 
and  is  taken  out  to  cool  and  settle,  until 
enough  is  made  to  "  sugar  off.'  To  "  sugar 
off"  is  to  boil  the  syrup  until  it  is  thick 
enough  to  crystallize  into  sugar.  This  is 
the  grand  event,  and  is  only  done  once  in 
two  or  three  days 

lUit  the  boys  desire  is  to  "sugar  off" 
perpetually.  He  boils  his  kettle  down  a:> 
rapidly  as  possible;  he  is  not  particular 
about  chijis,  scum,  or  ashes  ;  he  is  apt  to 
burn  his  sugar  ;  but  if  he  can  get  enough  to 
make  a  little  wax  on  the  snow,  or  to  scrape 
from  the  bottom  of  the  kettle  with  his 
wooden  paddle,  he  is  happy.  A  good  deal 
is  wasted  on  his  hands,  and  the  outside  of 
his  face,  and  on  his  clothes,  but  he  does  not 
care  ;  he  is  net  stingy. 

To  watch  the  operations  of  the  big  tire 
gives  him  cot  stant  pleasure.  Sometimes 
he  is  left  to  wr.cch  the  boiling  kettles,  with 
a  piece  of  pork  tied  on  the  end  of  a  stick, 
which  he  dips  into  the  boiling  mass  when  it 
threatens  to  go  over.  He  is  constantly 
tasting  of  it,  however,  to  see  if  it  is  not 
almost  syrup.  He  has  a  long  round  stick, 
whittled  smooth  at  one  end,  which  he  uses 
for   this   purpose,   at  the   constant    risk  of 
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BEING    A    BOY. 


burning  his  tongue.  The  smoke  blows  in 
his  face  ;  he  is  grimy  with  ashes ;  he  is  alto- 
gether such  a  mass  of  dirt,  stickiness,  and 
sweetness,  that  his  own  mother  wouldn't 
know  him. 

lie  likes  to  boil  eggs  with  the  hired  man 
in  the  hot  sap  ;  he  likes  to  roast  potatoes  in 
the  ashes,  and  he  would  live  in  the  camp 
day  and  night  if  he  were  permitted.  Some 
of  the  hired  men  sleep  in  the  bough  shanty 
and  keep  the  tire  blazing  all  night.  To 
sleep  there  with  them,  and  awake  in  the 
night  and  hear  the  wind  in  the  trees,  and 
see  the  spaiks  fly  up  to  the  sky,  is  a  perfect 
realization  of  all  the  stories  of  adventures 
he  has  ever  read.  He  tells  the  other  boys 
afterwards  that  he  heard  something  in  the 
night  that  sounded  very  much  like  a  bear. 
The  hired  man  says  that  he  was  very  much 
scared  by  the  hooting  of  an  oul. 

The  great  occasions  for  the  boy,  though, 
are  the  times  of  "  sugaring-off."  Sometimes 
this  used  to  be  done  in  the  evening,  and  it 
was  made  the  excuse  for  a  frolic  in  the 
camp.  The  neighbors  were  invited  ;  some- 
times even  the  pretty  girls  from  the  village, 
who  tilled  all  the  woods  with  their  sweet 
voices  and  merry  laughter  and  little  affecta- 
tions of  fright.  The  white  snow  still  lies  on 
all  the  ground  except  the  warm  spot  about 
the  camp.  The  tree  branches  all  show  dis- 
tincily  in  the  iight  of  the  lire;,  which  sends 
its  ruddy  glare  far  into  the  darkness,  and 
lights  up  the  bough  shanty,  the  hogsheads, 
the  bucketii  on  the  trees,  and  the  group 
about  the  boiling  kettles,  until  the  scene  is 
like  something  taken  out  of  a  tairy  play.  If 
Rembrandt  could  have  seen  a  sugar  party  in 
a  New  Knglantl  wood  he  would  have  made 
out  of  its  strong  contrasts  of  light  and  shade 
one  of  the  hnest  pictures  in  the  world.  But 
Rembrandt  was  not  born  in  Massachusetts  ; 
peoi)le  hardly  ever  do  know  where  to  be 
born  until  it  is  too  late.  i3eing  born  in  the 
right  place  is  a  thing  that  has  been  very 
much  neglected. 

At  these  sugar  parties  every  one  was  ex- 
pected to  eat  as  much  sugar  as  possible  ; 
and  thitse  who  are  practiced  in  it  c;'n  eat  a 
gieat  deal.  It  is  a  peculiaiity  about  eating 
warm  maple  sugar,  that  though  you  may 
eat  so  much  ot  it  one  day  as  to  be  sick  and 
loathe  the  thought  of  it,  you  will  want  it  the 
next  day  uiore  than  ever.  At  the  "  sugar- 
ing-off they  used  to  pour  thi  lOt  sugar  upon 
the  snow,  where  it  congealed,  witht)ut  crys- 
tali.^ing,  into  a  sort  of  wax,  which  I  do  sup- 
pose is  the  niost  delicious  substance  *hat 
was  ever  invented.  And  it  takes  a  great 
while  to  eat  it.  If  one  shenild  close  his 
teeth  nrmly  on  a  ball  of  it,  he  would  be  un- 
able to  open  his  mouth  until  it  dissolved. 
The  sensation   while   it   is  melting   is  verv 


pieasant,  but  one  can  never  converse 
The  boy  used  to  make  a  big  lump  of  it 
and  give  it  to  tho  dog,  who  seized  it  with 
great  avidity,  and  closed  his  jaws  on  it,  a; 
dogs  will  on  anything.  It  was  funny  the 
next  moment  to  see  the  evpression  of  per- 
fect surprise  on  the  dog's  face  when  he 
found  that  he  could  not  open  his  jaws  He 
shook  his  head  ;  he  sat  down  in  despair  ;  he 
ran  round  in  a  circle  ;  he  dashed  into  the 
woods  and  back  again.  He  did  evcything 
except  climb  a  tree,  and  howl.  It  would 
have  been  such  a  relief  to  him  if  he  could 
have  howled.  But  that  was  the  one  thing 
he  could  not  do. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

rHK    KKAKT  Ul"    N1:.W    ENGLAXD. 

It  is  a  wonder  that  every  New  England  ' 
boy  does  not  turn  oui  a  poet,  or  a  mission- 
ary, or  a  peddlar.  Most  of  them  used  to. 
There  is  everything  in  the  heart  of  the 
New  England  hills  to  feed  the  imagination 
of  the  boy,  and  excite  his  longing  for  strange 
cinintries.  I  scarcely  know  what  the  subtle 
influence  is  that  forms  him  and  attracts  him 
in  the  most  fascinating  and  aroma:ic  of  all 
lands,  and  yet  urges  him  away  from  all  the 
sweet  delights  ot  his  home  to  become  a 
roamer  in  literature  and  in  the  world, — a 
poet  and  a  wanderer.  There  is  something 
in  the  soil  and  the  pure  air,  I  suspect,  that 
promises  more  romance  than  is  forthcoming, 
that  excites  the  imagination  witliout  satisfy- 
ing it,  and  begets  the  desire  of  adventure. 
And  the  prosaic  life  of  the  sweet  home  does 
not  at  all  correspond  to  the  boy's  dreams  ol 
the  world.  In  the  good  old  days,  I  am  told, 
the  boys  on  the  coast  ran  away  and  became 
sailors  ;  the  country  boys  waited  till  they 
grew  big  enough  to  be  missionaries,  and 
then  they  sailed  away,  and  met  the  coast 
hoys  in  foreign  ports. 

John  used  to  spend  hours  in  the  top  of  a 
slender  hickory-tree  that  a  little  detached 
itself  from  the  forest  which  crowned  the 
brow  of  the  steep  and  lofty  pasture  behind 
his  house.  He  was  sent  to  make  war  on  the 
bushes  that  constantly  encroached  upon  the 
pasture  land  ;  but  John  had  no  hostility  to 
any  growing  thing,  and  a  very  little  bush- 
whacking satisfied  him.  When  he  had 
grubbed  up  a  few  laurels  and  young  tree- 
sprouts,  he  was  wont  to  retire  into  his 
favorite  post  of  observation  ami  meditation. 
Perhaps  he  fancied  that  the  wide-swaying 
stem  to  which  he  clung  was  the  mast  of  a 
ship  ;  that  the  tossing  forest  behind  him  was 
the  heaving  waves  of  the  sea  ;  and  that  the 
wind  which  moaned  over  the  woods  and 
murmared  in  the  leaves,  and  now  and  then 
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sent  him  a  wide  circuit  in  the  air,  as  if  he 
had  been  a  blackbird  on  the  tiptop  of  a 
spruce,  was  an  ocean  gale.  What  life,  and 
action,  and  heroism  there  was  to  him  in  the 
multitudinous  roar  of  the  forest,  and  what 
an  eternity  of  existence  in  the  monologue  of 
the  river,  which  brawled  far,  far  below  him 
over  its  wide  stony  bed.  liow  the  river 
sparkled  and  danced  and  went  on  now  in  a 
smooth  amber  current,  now  fretted  by  the 
pebbles,  but  always  with  that  continuous 
busy  song.  John  never  knew  that  noise  to 
cease,  and  he  doubted  not  if  he  stayed  here 
a  thousand  years  that  same  loud  murmur 
would  hll  the  air. 

On  it  went,  under  the  wide  spans  of  the 
old  wooden,  covered  bridge,  swirling  around 
the  great  rocks  on  which  the  piers  stood, 
spreading  away  below  in  shallows,  and  taking 
the  sha<lows  of  a  tow  of  maples  that  lined 
the  green  shci^.  Save  this  roar  no  sound 
reached  him,  e.\cept  now  and  then  the 
rumble  ot  a  wagon  on  the  br'dge,  or  the 
mufiled  far-off  voices  of  some  chance  passers 
on  the  road.  Seen  from  this  high  perch, 
the  familiar  village,  seutling  its  brown  roofs 
and  white  spires  up  through  the  green  foli- 
age, held  a  strange  aspect,  and  was  like  some 
town  in  a  book,  say  a  village  nestled  in  the 
Swiss  mountains,  or  something  in  IJoheniia. 
And  there,  beyond  the  purple  hills  of  IJozrah, 
and  not  so  far  as  the  stony  pastures  oi  Zoah, 
whither  John  had  helped  drive  the  colts  and 
voung  slock  in  the  spring,  might  be  perhaps 
Jerusalem  itself.  John  had  himselt  once 
been  to  the  land  of  Canaan  with  his  grand- 
father, when  he  was  a  very  small  boy  ;  and 
he  had  once  seen  an  actual  no-mistake  Jew, 
a  mysterious  person,  with  uncut  beard  and 
long  hair,  who  sold  scythe-snaths  in  that 
region,  and  abcmt  whom  there  was  a  rumor 
that  he  was  once  caught  and  shaved  by  the 
indignant  farmers,  who  apprehended  in  his 
long  locks  a  contempt  of  the  Christ.iin 
religicjn.  O,  the  woiKl  had  vast  possibilities 
for  John.  Away  to  the  snuth,  up  a  vast 
basin  of  forest,  Iheix;  was  a  notch  in  the 
horizon  and  an  opening  in  the  line  of  woods, 
where  the  road  ran.  Thiough  this  opening 
John  imagined  an  army  might  ajipear, 
perhaps  British,  perhaps  Turks,  and  banners 
oi  red  and  of  yellow  advance,  and  a  cannon 
wheel  abt)ut  and  point  its  long  nose  antl 
open  on  the  valley.  He  fancied  the  army, 
after  this  solute,  winding  down  '.he  mountain 
road,  deploying  in  the  meadows,  and  giving 
the  valley  to  pillage  and  to  llame.  In  which 
event  his  position  would  be  an  excellent  one 
for  observation  and  for  safety.  While  heN 
was  in  the  height  of  this  engagement, 
perhaps  the  horn  would  be  blown  from  the 
l)ack  porch,  reminding  him  that  it  was  time 
to  quit  cutting  brush *&nd  go  for  the  cows. 


As  if  there  were  no  betttr  u,se  for  a  warrior  y 
and  a  poet  in  New  England  than  to  send  I 
him  for  the  cows  !  ' 

John  knew  a  boy — a  bad  enough  boy  I 
dare  say — who  afterwards  became  a  general 
in  the  war,  and  went  to  Congress  and  got  to 
be  a  real  governor,  who  useil  also  to  be  sent 
to  cut  brush  in  the  back  pastures,  and  hated 
it  in  his  very  soul  ;  and  by  his  wrong  conduct 
forecast  what  kind  of  a  man  he  would  be. 
This  boy,  as  soon  as  he  had  cut  about  one 
brush,  would  seek  for  one  of  several  holes 
in  the  ground  (and  he  was  familiar  with 
several),  in  which  lived  a  white-and-black 
animal  that  must  always  be  nameless  in  a  ; 
book,  but  an  animal  quite  capable  of  the  ' 
most  pungent  defence  of  himself  This 
young  aspirant  to  ('ongress  would  cut  a  long 
stick,  with  a  little  crotch  in  the  end  of  it, 
and  run  it  into  the  hole  ;  and  when  the 
crotch  was  punched  into  the  fur  and  skin  of 
the  anin;al,  he  would  twist  the  stick  round 
till  it  got  a  good  grip  on  the  skin,  and  then 
he  would  pull  the  beast  out  ;  and  when  he 
got  the  white-and-black  just  out  of  the  hole 
so  that  his  dog  could  seize  him,  the  boy 
would  take  to  his  heels,  and  leave  the  two 
to  fight  it  out,  content  to  scent  the  batth'' 
afar  off.  .\nd  this  boy,  who  was  in  training 
for  public  life,  would  d;.'  this  sort  of  thing 
all  the  afternoon,  and  when  the  sun  told 
him  that  he  had  spent  long  enough  time 
cutting  brush,  he  would  in<]ustri(jusly  go 
home  as  innocent  as  anyboily.  There  are 
few  such  boys  as  this  nowadays  ;  and  that  is 
the  reason  why  the  New  England  pastures 
are  so  much  overgrown  with  brush.  ,.-^. 

|oIin  himself  preferred  to  haiit  the  pug- 
nacious woodchuck.  He  bore  a  sj)ecial 
grudge  against  this  clover-eater,  beyond  the 
usual  hostility  that  boys  feel  for  any  wild 
animal.  One  day  on  his  way  to  school  a 
woodchuck  crossed  the  road  before  him,  and 
John  gave  chase.  The  woodchuck  scrambled 
into  an  orchard  and  climbed  a  small  apple- 
tree.  John  thought  this  a  most  cowardly 
and  unfair  retreat,  and  stood  under  the  tree 
and  taunted  the  animal  and  stoued  it. 
Tiiereupon  the  woodchuck  droppeil  down 
on  John  and  seized  him  Ijy  the  leg  of  his 
trousers.  John  was  both  enraged  and  scared 
by  this  dastardly  attack;  the  teeth  of  the 
enemy  went  through  the  cloth  and  met  ;  and 
there  he  hung.  John  then  made  a  pivot  of 
one  leg  and  v  hirled  himself  around,  swing- 
ing the  woodchuck  in  the  air,  until  he  shook 
him  oil;  but  in  his  ileparture  the  woodchuck 
carried  away  a  large  piece  of  John's  summer 
trousers-leg.  The  boy  never  forgot  it.  And 
whenever  he  had  a  holiday  he  used  to  expend 
an  amount  of  labor  and  ingenuity  in  the 
pursuit  of  woodchucks  that  would  have 
made    his   fortune   in    any    useful    pursuit. 
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There  was  a  liill  pasture,  down  on  (jnc  side 
of  which  ran  a  small  brook,  and  this  pasiure 
was  full  of  woodchuck-holes.  It  required 
the  assistance  of  several  boys  to  capture  a 
woodchuck.  It  was  first  necessary  by 
patient  watching  to  ascertain  that  the  wood- 
chuck  was  at  home.  When  one  was  seen  to 
enter  his  luirrow,  then  all  the  entries  to  it 
except  one — there  are  usually  three — were 
plugged  up  with  stones.  A  boy  and  a  dog 
were  then  left  to  watch  the  open  hole,  while 
John  and  his  comrades  went  to  the  l)rook 
and  l)egan  to  dig  a  canal,  to  turn  the  w.iter 
into  the  residence  of  the  woodchuck.  This 
was  often  a  difiicult  feat  of  engineering,  and 
along  job.  Often  it  took  moie  than  half  a 
day  of  hard  labor  with  shovel  and  hoe  to  dig 
the  canal.  But  when  the  canal  was  finished 
and  the  water  began  to  pour  into  the  hole, 
the  excitement  began.  How  long  would  it 
take  to  fill,  the  hole  au'l  ilrown  out  the 
woodchuck?  Sometimes  it  seemed  as  if  the 
hole  was  a  bottomless  pit.  But  sooner  or 
later  the  water  would  rise  in  it,  and  then 
there  was  sure  to  be  seen  the  nose  of  the 
woodchuck,  keeping  itself  on  a  level  with 
the  rising  flood.  It  was  piteous  to  see  the 
anxious  look  of  the  hunted,  half-drowned 
creature,  as  it  came  to  the  su.face,  and 
caught  sight  of  .he  dog.  There  the  dog 
stood,  at  the  mouth  of  the  hole,  quivering 
with  excitement  from  his  nose  to  the  tip  of 
his  tail,  and  behind  him  were  the  cruel  boys 
dancing  with  j(5y  and  setting  the  dog  on. 
The  poor  creature  would  disappear  in  the 
water  in  terror  ;  but  he  must  breath,  and  out 
would  come  his  nose  again,  nearer  the  dog 
each  time.  .\t  last  the  water  ran  out  of  the 
hole  as  well  as  in.  and  the  soaked  beast 
came  with  it,  and  made  a  desperat-  rush. 
But  in  a  trice  the  dog  had  hiin,  and  the  boys 
stood  olf  in  a  circle,  v.ith  stones  in  their 
hands,  to  see  what  they  called  "  fair  play.'' 
They  maintained  perfect  "  neutrality  "  so 
long  as  the  dog  was  getting  the  best  of  the 
woodchuck  ;  but  if  the  latter  was  Hlvcly  to 
escape,  they  "  interfered'  in  the  interest  of 
peace  and  the  "  balance  of  power,"  and  killed 
the  woodchuck.  This  is  a  boy's  notion  of 
justice ;  of  course,  he'*'  no  business  to  be  a 
woodchuck, — an  "  unspeakable  woodchuck.'' 
1  used  the  word  "aromatic  "  in  relation 
to  the  New  England  soil.  John  knew  very 
well  all  its  sweet,  aromatic,  pungent,  and 
medicinal  products,  and  liked  to  search  for 
the  scented  herbs,  and  the  wild  fruits  and 
exquisite  flowers,  but  he  did  not  then  know, 
and  ,w  do  know,  that  there  is  no  part  of 
the  globe  where  the  subtle  chemistry  of  the 
earth  produces  more  that  is  agreeable 
to  the  senses  than  a  New  England  hill-pas- 
ture and  the  green  meadow  at  its  foot.  The 
poets   have   succeeded    in    turning  our  at- 


tention from  it  to  the  comparatively  barren 
Orient  as  the  land  of  sweet-smelling  s{)ices 
and  odorous  gums.  And  it  is  indeed  a 
constant  surprise  that  this  poor  and  stonv 
soil  elaborates  and  grows  so  many  delicate 
and  aromatic  products. 

John,  it  is  true,  did  not  care  much  for 
anything  that  did  nolapjieal  to  his  taste  and 
smell  and  delight  in  brilliant  color  ;  and  he 
trod  down  the  exquisite  ferns  and  the  won- 
derful mosses  without  c(3mpunction.  l^ut 
he  gathered  from  the  crevices  of  the  rocks 
the  columbine  and  the  elegantine  and  the 
blue  harebell  ;  he  picked  the  high-flavored 
alpine  strawberrv,  the  blueberry,  the  box- 
berry,  wild  currants  and  gooseberries  and 
fox-grapes  ;  he  brought  home  armfuls  of  the 
pink-and-white  laun;!  and  the  wild  honey- 
fsuckle  ;  he  dug  the  roots  of  the  fragrant 
sassafras  and  of  the  sweet-Hag  ;  he  ate  the 
tender  leaves  of  the  wintergreen  and  its  red 
berries  :  he  gathered  the  peppermint  and  the 
spearmint;  he  gnawed  the  twigs  of  the 
black-birch  :  there  was  a  stout  fern  which 
he  called  "  brake,  "  whicdi  he  jiulled  up,  and 
lound  that  the  soft  end  "  tasted  good''  ;  he 
dug  the  amber  gum  from  the  s})ruce-tree, 
and  liked  to  smell,  though  he  could  not 
chew  the  gum  of  the  wild  cherry  ;  it  was 
his  mclanch'oly  duty  to  bring  home  such 
medicinal  herbs  for  the  garret  as  the  gold- 
thread, the  tansy,  and  the  loathsome  "  bon- 
esef  ;  and  he  laid  in  for  the  winter,  like  a 
squirrel,  stores  of  beechnuts,  hazle-nnts, 
hickory-nuts,  chestnuts  and  butter-nuts.  But 
that  which  lives  most  vividly  in  his  memory 
and  most  stiongly  draws  him  back  to  the  New 
England  hill  is  the  aromatic  sweet-fern  : 
he  likes  to  eat  its  spicy  seeds,  and  to  crush 
in  his  hands  its  fragrant  leaves  ;  their  odor 
is  the  unique  essence    of  New  England. 


CHAPTER  XVT. 
John's  ri-:viv.\l. 


\ 


/  The  New  England  country-boy  of  the  last 
generation  never  heard  of  Christmas.  There 
was  no  such  day  in  his  calendar.  If  John 
ever  came  across  it  in  his  reading,  he  at- 
tached no  meaning   to  the  word. 

If  his  curiosity  had  been  aroused,  and  he 
had  asked  his  elder  about  it,  he  might  have 
got  the  dim  impression  that  it  was  a  kind  of 
i'opish  holiday,  the  celebration  of  which 
was  about  as  wicked  as  "  card-playing."  or 
being  a  "  democrat."  fohn  knew  a  couple 
of  desperately  bad  boys  who  were  reported 
to  play  "  seven-up"  in  a  barn,  on  the  hay- 
mow, and  the  enormity  of  this  practice 
made  him  shudder.  He  had  once  seen  a 
pack  of  greasy  "  playing-cards,"  and  it 
seemed  to  him   to  cAitain  the  quintessence 
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of  sin.  If  he  had  desired  to  dely  all  Di- 
vine law  and  outrage  all  human  society,  he 
felt  that  h  could  do  it  by  shuffling  them. 
And  he  was  (juite  right.  The  two  bad  boys 
enjoyed  in  stealth  their  scandalous  pastime, 
because  they  knew  it  was  the  most  wicked 
thing  they  could  do.  If  it  had  been  as  sin- 
less as  playing  marbles,  they  wouldn't  have 
cared  for  it.  John  sometimes  drove  past  a 
brown,  tumble-down  farm  house,  whose 
shiftless  inhabitants,  it  was  said,  were  card- 
])layiut4  people  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
scribe how  wicked  that  house  appeared  to 
John.  He  almost  expected  to  see  its  shing- 
les stand  on  end.  In  the  old  New  England 
one  could  not  in  any  other  way  so  e.xpress 
his  contempt  of  all  holy  and  orderly  life  as 
by  playing  cards  for  amusement. 

There  was  no  element  of  Christmas  m 
John's  life,  any  more  than  there  was  of 
Easter;  and  probably  nobody  about  him 
could  have  explained  Easter  ;  and  he  es- 
caped all  the  demoralization  attending 
Christmas  gifts.  Indeed  he  never  had  any 
presents  of  any  kind,  eitlieron  his  birthday 
or  any  other  day.  lie  ex])ected  nothing  that 
he  did  not  earn,  or  make  in  the  way  of 
"  trade  "  with  another  boy.  He  was  taught 
to  work  for  what  he  received.  He  even 
earned,  as  I  said,  the  e.vtra  holidays  of  the 
d?y  after  the  "  Eourth"  and  the  day  after 
the  Thanksgiving.  Of  the  free  grace  and 
gifts  of  Christmas  he  had  no  conception. 
The  single  and  melancholy  association  he 
had  with  it  was  the  quaking  hymn  which  his 
grandfather  used  to  sing  in  a  cracked  and 
quavering  voice, — 

"  While  shepherds  watched  their  tlocl;s  by  night, 
All  seated  on  the  ^^round." 

The  "  glory"  that  "shone  around"  at  the 
end  of  it — the  doleful  voice  always  repeat- 
ing, '•  and  glory  shone  around  " — made  John 
as  miserable  as  "Hark  I  from  the  tom!)s." 
It  was  all  one  dreary  expectation  of  some- 
thing uncomfortable.  It  was,  in  short, 
"  religion."  You'd  got  to  have  it  some 
time  ;  that  John  believed.  liut  it  lay  in  his 
unthinking  mind  to  put  off  the  "  Hark  I 
from  the  tombs"  enjoyment  as  long  as  pos- 
sible. He  experienced  a  kind  of  delightful 
wickedness  in  indulging  his  dislike  of  hymns 
and  of  Sunday. 

John  was  not  a  model  boy,  but  I  cannot 
exactly  define  in  what  his  wickedness  con- 
sisted. He  had  no  inclination  to  steal,  nor 
much  to  lie  and  he  despised  "  meanness'' 
and  stinginess,  and  had  a  chivalrous  feeling 
toward  little  girls.  Probably  it  never  oc- 
curred to  him  that  there  was  any  virtue  in- 
not  stealing  and  lying,  for  honesty  and  ver- 
.acity  were  in  the  atmosphere  about  him. 
He  hated  work,  and  he   "  got  mad"  easily  ; 


but  he  did  work,  and  he  was  alwavs  ashamed 
when  he  was  over  his  fit  of  passion.  In 
short,  you  couldn't  find  a  much  better 
wicked  boy  than  John. 

When  the  "  revival  "  came,  therefore,  one 
summer,  John  was  in  a  cpiandary.  Sunday 
meeting  and  Sunday  school  he  didn't  min  1  ; 
they  were  a  part  of  regular  life,  and  only 
temporarily  interrupted  a  boy's  pleasures. 
But  when  there  began  to  be  evening  meet- 
ings at  the  different  houses,  a  new  element 
came  into  affairs.  There  was  a  kind  of 
solemnity  over  the  community,  ami  a  seri- 
ousness in  all  faces.  At  first  these  twilight 
assemblies  oflered  a  little  relief  to  the  mon- 
otony (jf  farm  hfe  ;  and  John  liked  to  meet 
the  boys  and  girls,  and  to  watch  the  older 
people  coming  in  dressed  in  their  second 
best.  I  think  John's  imagination  was  worked 
upon  by  the  sweet  mournful  hvmns  that 
were  discordantly  sung  in  the  stiff  old  par- 
lors. There  was  a  suggestion  of  Sundav, 
and  sanctity,  too,  in  the  odor  of  c.-r'lv^  ^y- 
seed  that  jiervaded  the  room.  The  windows 
were  wide  open  also,  and  the  scent  of  June 
roses  came  in  with  all  the  lan;,'uisl)ing 
sounds  of  a  summer  night.  All  the  little 
boys  had  a  sacred  look,  but  the  little  girls 
were  never  so  pretty  and  demure  as  in  tiiis 
their  susceptible  seriousness.  If  John  saw 
a  boy  who  did  not  come  to  the  evening 
meeting,  but  was  v.andering  off  with  his 
sling  down  tiie  meadow,  looking  for  frogs, 
maybe,  that  boy  seemed  to  him  a  monster 
of  wickedness. 

After  a  time,  as  the  meetings  continued, 
John  fe!!  rJ.so  under  the  general  impression 
of  fright  and  seriousness.  All  the  talk  was 
"  getting  religion,''  and  he  heard  over  and 
over  again  that  the  probability  was  if  he 
did  not  get  it  now  he  never  would.  The 
chance  did  not  come  often,  and  if  this  offer 
was  not  improved.  John  would  be  given  over 
tu  hardness  of  heart.  His  obstinacy  would 
show  that  he  could  feci  his  heart  harden- 
ing, and  he  began  to  look  with  a  wistful 
anxiety  into  the  faces  of  the  Christians  to 
see  what  were  the  visible  signs  of  being  <me 
of  the  elect.  John  put  on  a  good  deal  of  a 
manner  that  he  "  didn  t  care,"  anvl  he  never 
aamitted  his  disquiet  by  asking  any  ques- 
tions or  standing  up  in  meeting  to  be  prayed 
for.  P>nt  he  ;(lid  care.  He  heard  all  the 
time  that  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  repent  and 
believe.  lUit  there  was  nothing  he  doubted, 
and  he  was  perfectly  willing  to  repent  if  he 
could  think  of  anything  to  re|ient  of. 

It  was  essential,  he  learned,  that  he 
should  have  a  "  conviction  of  sin.''  This 
he  earnestly  tried  to  have.  Other  peojile, 
no  better  than  he,  liad  it,  and  he  wondered 
why  he  couUln't  have  it.  lioys  and  girls 
whom   he  knew   were   "  under  conviction," 
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and  John  liegan  to  fed  not  only  panicky 
but  lonesome.  Cynthia  Rudd  had  been 
anxious  for  days  and  days,  and  not  able  to 
sleep  at  night,  but  now  she  had  given  herself 
up  and  found  peac-e.  There  was  a  kind  of 
radiance  in  her  face  that  struck  John  with 
awe,  and  he  felt  that  now  there  was  a  :;reat 
gulf  between  him  and  Cynthia,  b^verybody 
was  going  away  from  him,  and  his  heart  was 
getting  harder  than  ever.  He  couldn't  feel 
wicked,  rdl  he  ci.'nld  do.  .\nd  there  was  Ed 
Bates,  his  intimate  friend,  though  older  tlian 
he,  a  "whaling,"  noisy  kini1  of  boy,  w'.o 
was  under  conviction  and  sure  he  was  going 
to  be  lost.  How  John  envied  hmi.  And, 
pretty  soon,  Ed  "  e.vperienced  religifm." 
John  anxiously  watched  the  change  in  Pki's 
face  when  he  became  one  of  the  elect.  And 
a  change  there  was.  And  John  wandered 
about  another  thing.  Ed  Pates  used  to  go 
trout-fishing,  with  a  tremendously  long  pole, 
in  a  meadow-brocjk  nefir  the  river  ;  and  when 
the  trout  didn't  bite  right  off  Ed  would  "get 
mad,"  and  as  soon  as  one  took  hold  he 
would  give  an  awful  jerk,  sending  the  fish 
ji.ore  than  three  hundred  feet  into  the  air 
and  landing  it  in  the  bushes  the  other  side 
of  the  meadow,  crying  out,  "  Gul  liarn  ye, 
I'll  Jearn  ye.''  And  John  wondered  if  Ed 
would  take  the  little  trout  cut  any  more 
gently  now. 

John  felt  more  and  more  lonesome  as  one 
after  another  of  his  playmates  came  out  and 
made  a  profession.  Cynthia  (she  too  was 
older  than  John)  sat  on  Sund.ay  in  the  sing- 
ers' seat  ;  her  voice,  which  was  going  to  be  a 
contralto,  had  a  wonderful  pathos  in  it  for 
him,  and  he  heard  it  with  a  heartache. 
"  There  she  is,"'  thought  John,  "  singing 
away  like  an  angel  in  heaven,  and  I  am  left 
tut."  ])uring  all  his  after  life  a  contralto 
v(.  ice  was  to  John  one  of  his  most  bitter  and 
heart-wringing  pleasures.  It  suggested  the 
imra;iculate  scornful,  the  melancholy  unat- 
tainable. 

If  ever  a  boy  honestly  tried  to  work  him- 
self into  a  conviction  of  sin,  John  tried. 
And  what  made  him  miserable  was  that  he 
couldn't  feel  miserable  when  everybody  else 
was  miserable.  He  even  began  to  pretend 
to  be  so.  lie  put  on  a  serious  and  anxious 
look  like  the  others.  He  pretended  he 
didn't  care  forplay  ;  he  refrained  from  chas- 
ing chipmunks  and  snaring  suckers ;  the 
songs  of  birds  and  the  bright  vivacity  of  the 
summer  time  that  used  to  make  him  turn 
hand-springs  smote  him  as  a  discordant 
levity.  He  was  not  a  hypocrite  at  all,  and 
he  was  getting  to  be  alarmed  that  he  was 
not  alarmed  at  himself.  Every  day  and 
night  he  heprd  thai  the  spirit  of  the  Lord 
would  probably  soon  quit  striving  with  him, 
and  leave   him   out.     The   phrase  was  that 


he  would  "  grieve  away  the  Holy  Spirit." 
John  wondered  if  he  was  not  doing  it.  He 
did  everything  to  put  himself  in  the  way  of 
conviction,  was  constant  at  the  evening 
meetings,  wore  a  grave  face,  refrained  from 
play,  and  tried  to  feel  anxious.  At  h  ngth 
he  concluded  that  he  must  do  something. 

On(!  night  as  he  walked,  home  from  a  sol- 
emn  meeting,  at  which  several  of  his  little 
playmates  had  '  come  forward,"  he  felt  that 
lie  could  force  the  crisis.  He  was  alone  on 
the  sandy  road  ;  it  was  an  enchanting  sum- 
mer night  ;  the  stars  danced  overhead,  and 
by  his  side  the  broad  and  shallow  river  ran 
over  its  stony  bed  with  a  loud  but  soothii.g 
murmur  that  filled  all  the  air  with  entreaty. 
John  did  not  then  know  that  it  sang,  "  l'>ut 
I  go  on  forever,"  yet  there  was  in  it  for  him 
something  rf  the  solemn  flow  of  the  eternal 
world.  When  he  came  in  sight  of  the  house, 
he  knelt  down  in  the  dust  by  a  pile  of  rails 
and  prayed.  He  prayed  that  he  might  feel 
bad,  and  be  distressed  about  himself.  As 
he  prayed  he  heard  distinctly,  and  yet  not 
as  a  disturbance, the  multituilinous  croaking 
of  the  frogsdiy  the  meadow-spring.  It  was  not 
discordant  with  his  thoughts,  it  had  in  it  a 
melancholy  pathos,  as  if  it  were  a  kind  of 
call  to  the  unconverted.  What  is  there  in 
this  sound  that  suggests  the  tenderness  oT 
spring,  the  despair  of  a  summer  night,  the 
desolateness  of  young  love?  Years  after  it 
happened  to  John  to  be  at  twilight  at  a  rail 
way-stntion  on  the  edge  of  the  Ravenna 
marshes.  A  little  way  over  the  purple  plain 
he  saw  the  darkening  towers  ard  heard 
"  the  sweet  bells  of  Imola.''  The  Holy 
Pontiff  Pius  IX.  was  born  at  Imola,  and 
passed  his  boyhood  in  that  serene  and 
moist  reigon.  As  the  train  waited,  Jc)hn 
heard  from  miles  of  marshes  round  about 
the  evening  song  of  millions  of  frogs,  louder 
and  more  melancholy  and  entreating  than 
the  vesper  call  of  the  bells.  And  instantly 
his  mind  went  back—  for  the  association  of 
sound  is  as  subtle  as  that  of  odor — to  th.- 
prayer,  years  ago,  by  the  roadside  and  the 
plaintive  appeal  of  the  unheeded  frr^^s,  and 
he  wondered  if  the  little  Pope  had  not  heard 
the  like  importunity,  ami  ]ierhaps,  when  he 
thought  of  himself  as  a  little  Pope,  associ- 
ated his  conversion  with  this  plaintive 
sound. 

John  prayed,  but  without  feeling  any 
worse,  and  then  went  desperately  into  the 
house,  and  told  the  family  that  he  was  in  an 
anxious  state  of  mind.  This  wa  in'.ful 
news  to  the  sweet  and  pious  household ,  ind 
the  little  boy  was  urged  to  feel  that  he  was 
a  sinner,  to  repent,  and  to  become  that 
night  a  Christian  ;  he  was  prayed  over,  and 
told  to  read  the  Bible,  and  put  to  bed  with 
the   injunction   to  repeat   all    the   texts   of 
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Scripture  and  hymns  lie  could  think  of. 
John  did  this,  and  said  over  and  over  tin; 
few  texts  he  was  master  of,  and  tossed  about 
in  a  real  discontent  now,  for  he  had  a  dim 
notion  that  he  was  playinj^  the  hypocrite  a 
little.  r>ut  \\v  uas  siuccri..'  enough  in  want- 
ing to  feel,  as  the  i/ther  boys  and  girls  felt, 
that  he  was  a  wicked  sinner.  He  tried  to 
think  of  his  evil  deeds  ;  and  one  occurred  to 
him,  indeed,  it  often  came  to  his  mind.  It 
was  a  lie  ;  a  deliberate,  awful  lie,  that  never 
injured  anybody  but  hiniself.  [ohn  knew 
he  was  not  wicked  enougii  to  t(jll  a  lie  to 
injure  anybody  else. 

'I'his  was  the  lie.  One  afteriujon  at 
school,  just  before  John's  class  was  to  recite 
in  geography,  his  pretty  cousin,  a  young  lady 
he  held  in  great  love  and  respect,  cnine  in 
to  visit  the  school.  John  was  a  favorite 
with  her,  and  she  had  come  to  hear  him 
recite.  As  it  happened,  'ohn  fell  shr.ky  in 
the  geographical  lesson  of  that  aay,  and  he 
feared  to  be  humiliated  in  the  presence  of 
his  cousin  :  he  f.rlt  embarassed  to  that  de- 
gree that  he  couldn't  have  "  bounded  ''  Mas- 
sachusetts. So  he  stood  up  and  raised  his 
hand,  and  said  to  the  schoolma'am,  "  I'lease, 
ma'am,  I've  got  the  stomach-ache  ;  may  I 
go  home  ?'■  And  John's  character  for  truth- 
fulness v.as  so  hii,'li  (and  even  this  was  ever 
a  reproach  to  him),  that  his  wt)rd  was  in- 
stantly lielieved,  and  he  was  disiuissed  with- 
out any  medical  examination.  I'or  a  mo- 
ment John  was  didighted  to  get  (juL  of . school 
so  early  ;  but  so(;n  Lis  guilt  took  all  the 
light  out  of  the  summer  sky  and  the  pleas- 
antness out  of  nature.  He  had  to  walk 
slowly,  v.ithout  a  single  hop  or  jump,  as  be- 
came a  diseased  boy.  The  sight  of  a  wood- 
chuck  ai  a  distance  from  his  well-known 
hole  tempti'd  John,  but  he  restrained  him- 
self, lest  somebody  shouhl  .see  him,  and 
know  that  chasing  a  woodchuck  was  incor  - 
sistent  with  the  stomach-ache.  He  was  act- 
ing a  miserable  part,  but  it  had  t(v  be  gone 
through  with.  He  went  home  and  tiild  his 
mother  the  reason  he  hnd  left  scho(,>l,  but 
added  that  he  felt  "  some"  better  now.  Tlu; 
"some"  didn't  save  him.  Genuine  sym- 
pathy was  lavished  on  him.  He  had  to 
swallow  a  stilt  do.se  of  nasty  "picra," — the 
horror  (jf  all  childhood,  anil  he  was  put  in 
bed  immediately.  The  wt)rld  never  looked 
so  pleasant  to  John,  but  to  bed  he  was 
forced  to  go.  He  was  excuseil  from  all 
chores ;  he  was  not  even  to  go  after  tlu; 
cows.  John  said  he  thought  he  ought  to  go 
after  the  cows,— natch  as  he  hated  the  busi- 
ness usually,  he  would  now  willingly  have 
wandered  over  the  world  after  cows,— and 
for  this  heroic  offer,  in  the  condition  he  was, 
he  got  credit  for  a  desire  to  do  his  duty  ; 
and  this  unjust  confidence  in  him   addeU  to 
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his  hooks  tli.it  night  for  eels.  His  cousin 
came  h(jme,  and  sat  liy  his  bedside  and  con- 
doled with  him  ;  his  schoolma'am  had  sent 
word  how  sorry  she  was  for  him,  John  was 
such  a  gooil  boy.  ,\11  this  was  dreadful. 
He  groaned  in  ag.uiy.  P>esides,  he  was  not 
to  have  any  supper  ;  it  woiiKl  be  very  dan- 
gerous to  eat  a  morsel.  The  prospect  was 
app;dling.  \ever  was  there  such  a  long 
twilight;  never  before  diil  he  hear  so  many 
sounds  out  doors  that  he  wanted  to  investi- 
gate, lieing  ill  without  any  illness  was  a 
horrible  condition.  .\nd  he  began  to  have 
real  stomach-ache  now;  ami  it  ached  be- 
cause it  was  empty.  John  was  hungry 
enough  to  have  eaten  the  New  England 
['rimer.  lUit  by  and  by  sleep  came,  and 
John  forgot  his  woes  in  drciming  that  he 
kne-.v  where  Madagascar  'vas  just  as  easy  as 
anything. 

it  wa:;  this  lie  that  came  back  to  John  the 
night  he  was  trying  to  be  affi;cte;l  bv  the  re- 
vival. .Vnd  he  was  very  much  ashamed  of 
it,  and  believed  he  would  never  tell  another, 
i'-ut  then  he  fell  thinking  whether  with  the 
"  picra,"  ;ind  the  going  to  bed  in  the  aftei- 
noon,  and  the  loss  of  his  supper,  he  had  not 
been  suthciently  paid  ff)r  it.  .\ud  in  this 
unhopeful  frr.me  of  mind  he  droppc  1  oft  in 
sleep. 

.\nd  the  truth  must  be  told,  th.it  in  the 
morning  John  was  no  nearer  to  realizing  the 
terrors  he  desired  to  feel.  Hut  he  was  a 
conscientious  boy,  and  would  do  nothing  U) 
interfere  with  the  influences  of  the  season. 
He  not  only  put  himself  away  from  them 
all,  but  he  refrained  from  doing  almost 
everything  that  he  wanted  to  do.  There 
came  at  that  timi^  a  newspaper,  a  secular 
newspaper,  which  had  in  it  a  long  account 
of  the  f.ong  Island  races,  in  which  the 
famous  horse  "  bexington  "  was  a  runner 
John  w,is  foil. I  of  horses,  he  knew  about 
Lexington,  and  he  had  looked  forward  to 
the  result  ol  this  race  with  keen  interest. 
But  to  read  the  account  of  it  now  he  felt 
might  destroy  his  seriousness  of  mind,  and 
— in  all  reverence  and  simplicity  he  felt  it — ■ 
be  a  means  of  "grieving  away  the  Holy 
Spirit.''  He  therefore  hid  awav  the  paper 
in  a  table-drawer,  intending  to  read  it  when 
the  revival  should  be  over.  Weeks  after, 
when  he  looked  f(n"  the  newspaper,  it  was 
not  to  be  found,  and  John  never  knew  v/hat 
"  time  "  Lexington  made  nor  anything  about 
the  race.  Thi*;  was  to  hiin  a  serious  l.jss, 
but  by  no  means  so  deep  as  another  feeling- 
that  remained  with  him  ;  for  when  his  'ittle 
v  orld  returned  to  its  ordinary  course,  and 
Long  after,  |ohn  had  an  uneasy  apprehen- 
sion of  his  own  separateness  from  other 
people,  in    his    insensibility   to   the  revival. 
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Perhaps  the  experience  was  a  damage  to 
him  ;  and  it  is  a  pity  that  there  was  no  one 
to  explain  that  religion  for  a  little  fellow  like 
him  IS  not  a  "scheme.'" 


CHAPTER  XVII. 
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Every  boy  who  is  good  for  anything  is  a 
natural  savage.  The  scientists  who  want  to 
study  the  primitive  man,  and  have  so  much 
difficulty  in  finding  one  anywhere  in  this  so- 
phisticated age,  couldn't  do  better  than  to 
devote  their  attention  to  the  common  coun- 
try-boy. He  has  the  primal,  vigorous  in- 
stincts and  impulses  of  the  African  savage, 
without  any  of  the  vices  inherited  from  a 
civdization  long  ago  decayed  or  developed 
in  an  unrestrained  barbaric  society.  You 
want  to  catch  your  boy  young,  and  study 
him  before  he  has  either  virtues  or  vices,  in 
order  to  understand  the  primitive  man. 

Every  New  England  boy  desires  (or  did 
desire  a  generation  ago,  before  children 
were  born  sophisticated,  with  a  large  library, 
and  with  the  word  "  culture:  "  written  on 
their  brows)  to  live  by  hunting,  fishing,  and 
war.  The  military  instinct,  which  is  the 
special  mark  of  barbarism,  is  strong  in  him. 
It  arises  not  alone  from  his  love  of  t:ghtmg, 
for  the  boy  is  naturally  as  cowardly  as  the 
savage,  i5Ut  fron;  his  fondness  for  display, — 
the  same  that  a  corporal  or  a  general  feels 
in  decking  himself  in  tinsel  and  tawdry 
colors  and  strutting  about  in  view  of  the 
female  sex.  Half  the  pleasure  in  going  out 
to  murder  another  man  with  a  gun  would  be 
wanting  if  one  did  not  wear  feathers  and 
gold-lace  and  stripes  on  his  pantaloons. 
The  law  also  takes  this  view  of  it,  and  will 
not  permit  men  to  shoot  each  oth^r  in  plain 
clothes.  And  the  world  also  makes  some 
curious  distinctions  in  the  art  of  killing.  To 
kill  people  with  arrows  is  barbarous  ;  to  kill 
them  with  smooth-bores  and  ilint-lock  mus- 
kets is  semi-civilized  ;  to  kill  them  with 
breech-loading  rii^es  is  civilized.  That  na- 
tion is  the  most  civilized  which  has  the  ap- 
pliances to  kill  the  most  of  another  nation 
in  the  shortest  time.  This  is  the  result  of 
six  thousand  years  of  constant  civilization. 
By  and  by,  when  the  nations  cease  to  be 
bovs,  perhaps  they  will  not  want  to  kill  each 
other  at  all.  Some  people  think  the  world 
is  very  old  :  but  here  is  an  evidence  that  it 
is  very  voung,  and,  in  fact,  has  scarcely  yet 
begun  to  be  a  world.  When  the  volcanoes 
have  done  spouting,  and  the  earthquakes 
are  quaked  out,  and  you  can  tell  what  land 
is  going  to  be  solid  and  keep  its  level 
twenty-four  hours,  and  the  swamps  are 
filled  up,  and  the  deltas  of  the  great  rivers. 


like  the  Mississippi  and  the  Nile,  become 
terra  firma,  and  men  stop  killing  their  fel- 
low^-  in  order  to  get  their  hmtl  and  other 
property,  then  perhaps  there  will  be  a  world 
that  an  angel  would'nt  weep  over.  Now  one 
half  the  world  are  employed  in  getting  ready 
to  kill  the  other  half,  some  of  them  by 
marching  about  in  uniform,  and  the  others 
by  hard  work  to  earn  money  to  pay  taxes  to 
buy  uniforms  and  guns. 

John  was  not  naturally  very  cruel,  and  it 
was  proliably  the  love  of  display  quite  as 
much  as  of  hghting  that  led  him  into  a  mili- 
tary life ;  for  he  in  common  with  all  his 
comrades  had  other  traits  of  the  savage. 
One  of  them  was  the  same  passion  f'''r  orna- 
ment that  induces  the  .\frican  to  wear  ank- 
lets and  bracelets  of  hide  and  of  metal,  and 
to  decorate  himself  with  tufts  of  hair,  and  to 
tatoo  his  body.  In  John's  day  there  was  a 
rage  at  school  among  the  boys  for  wearing 
bracelets  woven  of  the  hair  of  the  little  girls. 
Some  of  them  were  wonderful  specimens  of 
braiding  and  twist.  These  were  not  cap- 
tured in  war,  but  were  sentimental  tokens  of 
friendshi})  given  by  the  young  maidens  them- 
selves. John's  own  hair  was  kept  so  short 
(as  became  a  warrior)  that  vou  couldn't 
have  made  a  bracelet  out  of  it,  or  anything 
except  a  paint-brush  ;  but  the  little  girls 
were  not  under  military  law,  and  they  wil- 
lingly sacrificed  their  tresses  to  decorate  the 
soldiers  they  esteemed.  As  the  Indian  is 
honored  in  proportion  to  the  scalps  he  can 
display,  the  boy  in  John's  school  was  held 
in  highest  respect  who  could  show  the  most 
hair  trophies  on  his  wrist.  John  himself 
had  a  variety  that  would  have  please  a  Mo- 
hawk, fine  and  coarse  and  of  all  colors. 
There  were  the  flaxen,  the  faded  straw,  the 
glossy  black,  the  lustrous  brown,  the  dirty 
\ellow,  the  undecided  auburn,  and  the  fiery 
red.  Perhaps  his  pulse  beat  quicker  under 
the  red  hair  of  Cynthia  Rudd  than  on  ac- 
count of  all  the  other  wristlets  put  together  ; 
it  was  a  sort  of  gold-tried-in-the-fire-color  to 
John,  and  burned  there  with  a  steady  flame. 
Now  that  Cynthia  had  become  a  Christian, 
this  band  of  hair  seemed  a  more  sacred  if 
less  glowing  possession  (for  all  detached 
hair  will  fade  in  time),  and  if  he  had  known 
anything  about  saints  he  would  have  im- 
agined that  it  was  a  part  of  the  aureole  that 
always  goes  with  a  saint.  But  I  am  bound 
to  say  that  while  John  had  a  tender  feeling 
for  this  red  string,  his  sentiment  was  not 
that  of  the  man  who  becomes  entangled  in 
the  meshes  of  a  woman's  hair  ;  and  he  val- 
ued rather  the  number  than  the  quality  of 
these  elastic  wristlets. 

John  burned  with  as  real  a  military  ardor 
as  ever  inflamed  the  breast  of  any  slaughter- 
er of  his  fellows.     He  liked  to  read  of  war 
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'■>f  encounters  with  the  Imlirins,  nf  niiv  kind 
of  uho'esale  kiUinf;  in  ^iitterinj,'  uniform,  to 
the  noise  of  the  terribly  excitinr  life  and 
drum,  which  maddened  the  cond-aiants  and 
drowned  the  cries  of  the  wounded.  In  his 
future  he  saw  himself  a  soldier  with  plume 
and  sword  and  snug-fittin;,',  dect)ratcd 
clothes,— very  different  from  his  somewhat 
roomy  trousers  and  country-cut  roundabout, 
made  liy  Aun'  Kllis,  the  villas^i;  tailon  ss.  wlic> 
cut  out  clothes,  not  accordin;,'  to  the  shape 
(f  the  bo^-,  but  to  what  he  w.is  expected  to 
grow  to,-  yoin>,'  where  glory  awaited  liim. 
In  his  obset  .ations  of  pictures,  it  was  the 
common  soldier  who  was  always  f.illin^j  and 
dyinj,',  while  the  officer  stood  unharmed  in 
the  storm  of  bullets  and  waved  his  sword  in 
a  heroic  attitude.  John  determined  to  bean 
officer. 

It  is  needless  to  say  tnat  he  was  an  ardent 
member  of  the  military  company  of  his  vil- 
lage. Me  had  risen  from  the  grade  of  cor- 
poral to  that  of  fir.st  lieutenant  ;  the  captain 
was  a  boy  whose  father  was  captain  of  the 
grown  militia  company,  .nid  consecjuently 
had  inherited  military  aptness  and  knowl- 
edge. The  old  captain  was  a  tlaining  son  of 
Mars,  whose  nose  militia  war,  general  train- 
ing, and  New  England  rum  had  painted  with 
the  color  of  gl'iry  and  disaster.  He  was  one 
of  the  gallant  old  soldiers  of  the  peaceful 
days  of  our  country,  splendid  in  uniform,  a 
martinet  in  drill,  terrible  in  oaths,  a  glorious 
object  when  he  marched  at  the  held  of  his 
company  of  Hintlnck  muskets,  with  the 
American  banner  full  high  ailvanced,  and  the 
clamorous  drum  defying  the  world.  In  this 
he  fultilled  his  duties  of  citizen,  faithfully 
teaching  his  uninformed  companions  how  to 
march  liy  the  left  leg,  and  to  get  reeling 
drunk  by  sundown  ;  otherwise  he  didn't 
amount  to  much  in  the  community  ;  his 
house  was  unpainted,  his  fences  were  tumbled 
dcwvn,  his  farm  was  a  waste,  his  wife  wore 
an  old  gown  to  meeting,  to  which  tlie  cap- 
tain never  went ;  but  he  was  a  good  trout- 
fisher,  and  there  was  no  man  in  town  who 
spent  m.ore  time  at  the  country  store  and 
made  more  shrewd  observations  upon  the 
affairs  of  his  neighbors,  .\lthough  he  had 
never  been  in  an  asylum  any  more  than  he  liad 
been  in  war.  he  was  almost  a«  perfect  a 
drunkard  as  he  w;is  a  soldier.  Fie  hated  the 
British,  whom  he  had  never  seen,  as  much 
as  he  loved  rum,  from  which  he  was  never 
separated. 

The  company  which  his  son  cimmanded, 
wearing  his  father's  belt  and  sword,  was 
about  as  effective  as  the  old  companv,  and 
more  orderly.  It  contained  from  thirty  to 
fifty  boys,  according  to  the  pressure  of 
"  chores  "  at  home,  and  it  had  its  great  days 
of  parade   and  its  autumn  manceuvers,  like 


the  gi-neral  training.  It  was  an  artillery 
company,  which  gave  every  boy  a  chance  to 
wear  a  sword,  and  it  possessed  a  small 
mounted  cannon,  which  w.as  draggi;d  about 
and  limbered  .and  unlimbered  and  fired,  to 
the  imminent  danger  of  everybody,  especial- 
ly of  the  company.  In  point  of  marching, 
with  all  the  legs  going  together,  an<l  twisting 
Itself  up  and  untwisting,  breaking  into  single- 
file  (for  Indian  fighting),  and  forming  pla- 
toons, turning  a  sharp  corner,  and  getting 
out  of  the  way  of  a  wagon,  circling  the  town 
pump,  frightening  the  iiorses,  stcipping  short 
in  front  of  the  tavern,  with  ranks  dressed 
and  eyes  right  and  left,  it  was  the  eijual  of 
any  military  organization  I  ever  saw.  .It 
could  train  better  than  the  big  company, 
anil  I  think  it  did  more  goorl  in  keeping  alive 
the  spirit  of  patriotism  ami  desire  to  fight. 
Its  discipline  was  strict.  If  .a  boy  left  the 
ranks  to  jab  a  spectator,  or  make  faces  at  a 
window,  or  "go  for''  a  striped  snake,  he 
was  "  hollered    '  at  no  end. 

It  was  altogether  a  very  serious  business  ; 
there  was  no  levity  about  the  hot  and  hard 
marching,  and  as  boys  have  no  humor,  noth- 
ing ludicrous  occurred.  John  was  very 
proud  of  his  office,  and  (.f  his  ability  to  keep 
the  rear  ranks  closed  up  and  ready  to  exe- 
cute any  mantruvre  when  the  captain  "  hol- 
lored,''  which  he  did  continually.  Me  car- 
ried a  real  sword,  which  his  grandfather  had 
worn  in  many  a  militia  campaign  on  the  vil- 
lage green,  the  rust  upon  which  John  fancied 
was  Indian  blood  ;  he  had  various  red  and 
yellow  insignia  of  military  rank  sewed  upon 
differents  parts  of  his  clothes,  and  though 
his  cocked  hat  was  of  pasteboard,  it  was  de- 
corated with  gilding  and  bright  rosettes,  and 
floated  a  red  feather  that  made  his  heart 
beat  with  martial  fury  whenever  he  looked 
at  it.  The  effect  of  this  uniform  upon  the 
girls  was  not  a  matter  of  conjecture.  I  think 
they  really  cared  nothing  about  it,  but  they 
pretended  to  think  it  fine,  and  they  fed  the 
poor  boys'  vanity, — the  weakness  by  which 
women  govern  the  world. 

The  exalted  happiness  of  .John  in  this  mili- 
tary service  I  dare  say  was  never  equalled  m 
any  subsequent  occupation.  The  display  of 
the  company  in  the  village  filled  him  with 
the  loftiest  heroism.  There  was  nothing 
wanting  but  an  enemy  to  fight,  but  this 
could  only  be  had  by  half  the  com()any 
staining  themselves  with  elderljerry  juice 
and  going  into  the  woods  as  Indians,  to  fight 
the  artillery  from  behind  trees  with  bows 
and  arrows,  or  to  ambush  it  and  tomahawk 
gunners.  This,  however,  was  made  to  seem 
very  like  real  war.  Traditions  of  Indian 
cruelty  were  still  fresh  in  Western  Massa- 
chusetts. Behind  John's  house  in  the  or- 
chard   where   some    old    state   tombstones, 
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sunken  and  Icjaniu},',  wliicli  rccDiiliil  tlic 
names  of  Caj>tain  Moses  Kico  and  riiincas 
Arms,  who  liaJ  been  killed  l)y  Indiar,s  in  the 
L'lst  ccntnry  while  at  uoik  in  the  meadow  b}' 
thcrivii,  and  who  slejil  there  in  the  iiojHof 
a  glorious  ivsnrRction.  I'hineas  Arms — 
ntartial  name — was  lonj^  suicc  dust,  and 
even  the  mortal  ;iart  of  the  ,^reat  Captain 
Moses  Kice  had  Leen  absurbed  in  the  soil 
and  passed  'perhaps  with  the  sap  up  itilo  the 
old  but  still  blooininj,'  aj'})le-trees.  It  was  a 
<)uiet  place  where  they  lay,  but  they  mij^ht 
have  heard— if  hear  they  eould— the  loud, 
continuous  roar  of  the  Decrlield,  and  the 
sirringof  the  lou'^  <4rass  or.  that  sunny  slope, 
'i'here  was  a  traiiition  that  years  ago  an  In- 
dian, jiiub.ably  the  last  of  his  race,  had  been 
seen  moving  along  the  crest  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  ga;iing  down  into  the  lovely  valley 
which  had  been  the  favorite  home  of  his 
tribe  upon  the  fields  where  he  grew  his  corn 
and  the  sj'arkling  stream  whence  he  drew 
his  fish.  J'lin  used  to  fancy  at  timcis,  as  he 
sat  thc;re,  that  he  cc;uld  see  that  red  spectre 
gliding  among  the  tree  on  the  hill ;  and  if 
the  tombstone  suggested  to  him  the  trump 
of  judge-.nent,  he  could  not  separate  it  from 
the  warhoop  that  had  been  the  last  sound  in 
the  riiineas  Arms,  The  Indian  always  pre- 
ceded murder  by  the  war-hoop;  and  this 
was  an  advantage  that  the  artillery  had  in 
the  fight  with  the  elderberry  Indians.  It 
was  warned  in  time.  If  there  was  no  war- 
hoop,  the  killing  didn't  count  ;  the  artillery 
man  got  up  and  killed  the  Indian.  The  In- 
dian usually  had  tlic  worst  of  it  ;  he  not  only 
got  killed  by  the  regulars,  but  he  got  whip- 
ped by  the  home  guard  at  night  for  stain- 
ing himself  and  his  clothes  with  the  elder- 
berry. 

I^ut   once   a   year    the    company    had    a 

superlative   parade.      This   was    when    the 

military  company  from  the  north  part  of  the 

town  joined  the  villagers  in  a  general  muster, 

Th's  war.  an  infantry   company,   and  not  to 

be  compared  with  that  of  the  village  in  point 

of  evolutions.  There  was  a  great  and  natural 

hatred   between  the  north  town    boys  and 

the    centre.     I    don't    know    why,    but    no 

contiguous   African    tribes   could    be    more 

hostile.     It  was   all  right  for  one  of  either 

section  to   "lick''   the  other  if  he  could,  or 

for  half  a  dozen  t(.  "  lick  "  one  of  the  enemy 

if  they   caught   hun  alone.      The  notion  of 

honor,  as  of  mercy,  comes  into  the  boy  only 

when    he    is    pretty    well   grown  ;    to    some 

neither  ever  comes.     And  yet  there  was  an 

artificial   military   courtesy    (something  like 

that  existing   in   the   feudal  age,  no  doubt) 

which  put  the  meeting  of  these  two  rival  and 

mutually  detested  companies  on  a  high  plane 

of  behavior.       It  was   beautiful    to  see  the 

seriousness  of  this  loftv  and  studied  condes- 


ciiision  on  both  sides,  lor  tin;  time  every- 
thing was  under  m.-irtial  law.  The  village 
coni}iany  being  the  senior,  its  cajitain  com- 
mandiid  the  united  battalion  in  the  march, 
and  this  put  John  tcm]-iorarily  into  the 
jxisitiou  of  cai>tain,  v<ith  the  right  to  march 
at  the  head  and  "  h(ill'r ''  ;  a  resixmsibility 
\vhich  realized  all  his  hopes  of  glory.  I 
suppose  there  has  yet  becm  discovered  by 
man  no  gr;itilio,;tion  like  that  of  marching  at 
the  head  of  a  column  in  uniform  on  ])arade, 
— unless  pjerhajis  it  is  marching  at  their 
head  when  they  are  leaving  a  field  of  battle. 
John  ('.xjierienced  all  the  thrill  of  this  con- 
spicuous authority,  and  I  dare  say  that 
nothing  in  his  later  life  has  so  exalted  him 
in  his  own  esteem  ;  certainly  nothing  has 
since  hap[)ened  that  was  so  important  as  the 
e\ents  of  that  parade  day  seemeil.  He 
satiated  him.self  with  all  the  dilights  of  war 


rilArTER  XVI II. 

COUNTRY  SCENES. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  at  what  age  a  New- 
England  country-boy  becomes  conscious 
that  his  trouseib-legs  are  too  short,  and  is 
an.xious  about  the  part  of  his  hair  and  the  fit  of 
his  woman-made  roundabout.  These  har 
row'ing  thoughts  come  to  him  later  than  to 
the  city  lad.  At  least,  a  generation  ago  he 
served  a  long  apprenticeship  with  nature 
only  for  a  master,  ab.^-.olutely  unconscious  of 
the  artificialities  of  life. 

lint  I  do  not  think  his  early  education  was 
neglected.  And  yet  it  is  easy  to  underesti- 
mate the  influences  that  unconsciously  to 
him  were  expanding  his  mind  and  nursing 
in  him  heroic  purposes.  There  was  the 
lovely  but  narrow  valley,  with  its  rapid 
mcjuntain  stream  ;  there  were  the  great 
hills  which  he  climbed  only  to  see  other 
hills  stretching  away  to  a  broken  and  tempt- 
ing horizon  ;  there  were  the  rocky  pastures, 
and  the  wide  sweeps  of  forest  through  which 
the  winter  tempest  howled,  upon  which 
hung  the  haze  of  summer  heat,  over  which 
the  great  t;hadows  of  summer  clouds  tra- 
velled ;  there  were  the  clouds  themselves, 
shouldering  up  above  the  peaks,  hurrying 
acros.s  the  narrow  sky, — the  clouds  out  of 
which  the  wind  came,  and  the  lightning  and 
the  sudden  dashes  of  rain  ;  and  there  were 
days  when  the  sky  was  ineffably  blue  and 
distant,  a  fathomless  vault  of  heaven  where 
the  hen-hawk  and  the  eagle  poised  on  out- 
stretched wings  and  watched  for  their  prey. 
Can  you  say  how  these  things  fed  the 
imagination  of  the  boy,  who  had  few  books 
and  no  contact  with  the  great  world  ?  Do 
you  think  any  city  lad  could  have  written 
"  Thanatopsis  "  at  eighteen  ? 
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If  you  had   seen    I;   -,   -  ^  -  t   \;Sl 
voJn^y  trousers  ana  '   -^;^^\^  ^^"ock.  alons 

the  nvc-bank  '^[.^  ^  "^'^^^ja  not  have  fancied 
eel  had  "  got  on.    >">    ^y"'     j,^      -^,,r  ,y,d  he  , 
th,d  he  hved  ^V^,^^^^^^,  he  had  no 

more  .emiimnt    han  .  j.  ek  ^^^^^^^^,^    ,nd 
he    loved    <->,>'''■;,     dlv  when  his    cousin' 

found  a  lock  ol  ^>  ;';',.  ijshdiooks,  spvuee 
box  where  John  yv\^'ll  struidin-  al  the 
gum,  t^^^-^-"^^V-,'tt'  louxin  ue  ink,  a  vile 
head,  gmilct.  ^^'l^f^^"  X  ^"h  bile,  and  other  : 
h.mi.l  in  a  bottle  to  '"'\^^^  "J<..„aiias  society 
pvecion.,  l-^^^^:^^'""f^J /h  ,n^ou  parahle  to  a 
Lul  no  altractions  f^^  ^'in  coi  _^^^   ^^^^^ 

days  tvout-hshn.^  ^  -^^^i  ^^^,,     ,  h.s 

a  single   and   a  ^|  >  „, ',  \i,ei-e  was  no   harm! 
general  ideal  svoild   an     tl^t-i  ^^^^  , 

'-  1*^^^'"?  ^!,,'"^^lS^Cyni-had'^got 
iUununed  l^^f-.fjS  rot  nothing,  lus  love 
religion     and  Jo       ha i  _^^^^^  ^ ^^,^ 

^vas  tempered  wnth  ah  te     ^^^^^^    ^^^^^  ^.^^  ^ 

of  distance.     He  ^^'^^  "  readv  to  con- 

cannot  say  ^^^^^/^^^^^.^fiu  which' Cynthia 
struct  a  new  r^"^'  ""-^^^.thing  was  easier 
should  be  el'"^^"^^^  .„u,  veUingcarriage 
Perhapsitwasalu  u    ou-tn  ^^^        ^^^^ 

drawn   by    two   sp  end  d    h  ^^^^^    ^^^^^^.^ 

harness,  driven  alo"  le  sana>  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 
were  a  gentleman  and  a  Oo  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^, 
front  seat,  and  on  the  back  sc      ^^^.^^    ^^^^ 

pale  lady  ^^^^^ j'"  uh'lhe  trunk,  was  a 
behind,  on   the  v^  ^^ltll  ^....v.bouk. 

colored  ^>oy-,^'\'Tt?"  black  ooy   was   a 

John  Nvas  \^^'\l^'•'l}^',■Je^^^^^^^ 

ilave.  and  that  the  can la  e  -       ^^  ^^^^^^^^^^_ 

more.     Here  -^^^.^^i^J'    aughtiue.s,  especi- 

Slavery,  ^*^^^t>;/Xhe  slender  boy  on  the 
ally  on  the  part  ot  tne  ^  •   ^^  ^  vast 

front  seat.-here  was  an  vpemng       ^^^^  ^^^^ 

realm.  The  l^'g^^fjSnih  toexcite  Joh.Vs 
shining  harnes.  ^  f /^  ^"°  ^^^  nothing  to  he 
admiration,  but  '^^^f'l\^^^^,  before  tallen 

little  girl.  ^.>^^'>^^^3\"  he  had  hardy 
upon   that   land   of    gru  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^j 

imagined  that  such  f^'^'^^^l^-^^^y  toilet,  was 
exis'  Was  it  \l-,f  f^^;.^"iriarge  laughing 
it  the  brown  cm  lb    o     I  "f^^^^^res,  or 

eyes,  or  the  '^^^^•^^o^  this  fairy-hke 
the  charming  It  lc-h^^;^„  ,^  Ucr  mobile 

person?    ,^' f    ""ff  tmus.^ment  at  seeing  a 
Lee  merely  ^hat  of  an  us  ,^^  ^^^^^^ 

country   boy  ?     T-hen  j  ^.^^  ^^,^^^^  j   ^n 

th  •  contrary,  ^id  sn^  ^-e  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^e 

fell  himself  to  be  ?     l^ca  ^^^,^ent  he 

.vorld  over  to  serve  he     4^^^,  seemed  to 
was  self-consciou.      Hit  ^^^  ^,^^^^^^  ^^ 

creep  higher  up  his  le.s^  ^^^^  ^ad 

bis  ankles  blush.     H5/^f"^i^^i„,,  for,  m  fact 
not  seen  the  other  ^\^^^  ."  ^/f  e.v.ct  shade  of 
the  patches  were  not  of  the 


r   u      1   »h      The  visi  ni  tl.'iahed  bv 
the  rest  of  the  cloth.        he  u^^^_^^   ^^^^^ 

Uini  in  'S"V.'"^"'^''„'  u  'sthat  proud  little 
resentful  feeling.  ^  ^  '^  '^.^  J 'I  \vhen  he  had 
ln-\  would  be  sorry  ^'7^'  ;  f^\;., '  ,  book,  or 
become  a  general,  j'  ;;;^,;;  ,nd  marry 
kept  a  store,  t.  see   hmi  „o  a  ^,.^^^.1 

1  ^'"'^^l^'^'-'      i'^'    ''u/t  11    t  h.   iould  never 
mind  on  the  '''^^■^'\^,^ '1,  i.^-hl  feel.  .\nd 

SiKarvher  h.'wevcrbad-     m^  ^^,,^^,,lfor 
,,,hecouldn't  g.t    h^       "^  ,,as 

aavsand  'hivs    and  wlun  ^n^     .^^^^^^,  ^^^^ 

present.   *^7" /'','.     tile ciieap  and  common. 
ImSuiidavlookedal     h.^       ^,,^^^,,,,n,ea 

1-oov  Cynthia.       ''";.;;.,,  „„\he  Ualinuore 
..neralurhadhi.ieven  ^^.^^     j^, 

^,,1,   she    .named    a   fm^^^^^       and  when 

,;-iw;:n;a;S:!n;me  of  the  romance  of  her 

vouth.  ,  •    ,    1    think,  were  t.ie 

^Fishing  and  ^^'-'^7^;;  ;-,,\a  The  middle 
best  amusements  Jf.^'^a.e  over  the  river 
pier  of  the  long  cc  vei  od  bM^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^.^^ 
stood  uix>nagrea     o^k  ami  t   ^^^^^^^^  ^ 

was  known  as  "';;,.''    '"i„.;drove  into  the 
theboys.nisumme    e  enin,^^   ^^^^_^^^.^^  ^^^, 

deep  pool  by   U^  sile  j^^^^^.  ,,j.  ^^q 

with  J  ohn  when  he  could  g-^^  a  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 
from  the  everlasting  c"  ^  ^^  j^^,,  ..^ter 
way  out  to  It  '^^  ^^  j,,  ,,as  content  to 
Si^^,l;i^Sru;etld:andtherehesaw 


a 


-^^-H:ai:k^.^pectedto 


a  great  deal  of  11^.      ----,- hedt^o 
catchlhelegendaistiou  J  .^^^^^^^^^   ^^^^ 

pounds   and    was  ^^f  p^^^Ji,    horned  dace 
,ool.     He   ahvavs   dul    cate  ^^^^^ 

uid  shiners,  which  ^-J^^^  .^^ker  a  fo..t 
ti,,,es  he  snared  a  ^^^l,,  summer  the 
and  a  halt  lon^;^  /  >^  , '"ami  John  was  not 
sucker  IS  a  '^^^^^7,, '^^j  j/  ome.  He  Uked, 
thanked  for  ^nngu  g  h-     n       ^^^^^^  ^^^   ^^^^ 

however,  to   ';-   ^  ^^\^^^'    fishes  panting  m 
water  and  watch  ^he  W'  g  p  .  i,e  would 

the  clear  depths,  and  occas  ^^^^^^  ^ 

,i,„p  a  pebble  "^^Z  "^^^  \,uh  one  wav;e  of 
fuUv  he  would  scud  awa>    V     ^ ^^^^.^^  ^^^^.^ 

the  tail  into  deeper  Yv^^-^,^i^,,.bird  slants 
thelittlebrownt.o>.  ^J  >  j^^  ^  ^.^ter 
his  wings,  almost  toucnc^^^^  ^^^^^, 

before  him.   and  then   esc   I  ^^^^  ^^  ^^„,. 

the  bridge   to   ^he  ^- ^^;^;;;;U'omes  down 
shine  on  Ins  back    the  ti.a  ^^^^ 

with  a  swoop  ^bps  one  ^vu  .v^  ^^^,  ^,,^,n 
having  darted  under  a  ^  "'^J^^.^^.  on  even- 
over  the  still  hdl.  ^H,i  j^  upon 
f-^-?,|;;^rSwS;;"i-veeplagthesky.n 
the  ^reat  ea^i<- 

widening  eircles.  ^^  ruinbles 

But  there  IS  other  lite.  ,^^^^^  ^iis 

over  the  bridge,  f^^'^^ot  know  thai  they 
wife,  logging  a -^'.^.^.^lo  ,  .momentary 
have  startled  a  ia-^>   oo^ 
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fnncy  that  a  thunder-shower  is  coming  up. 
John  can  see  as  he  Hes  there  on  a  still  sum- 
mer day,  with  the  ti.shes  and  the  birds  for 
compan  the  road  that  comes  down  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  a  hot,  sandy,  well- 
travelled  road,  hidden  from  view  here  and 
there  by  trees  and  bushes.  The  ciiief  point 
of  interest,  however,  is  an  enormous  sjca- 
more  tree  by  the  roadsifie  and  in  front  of 
John's  house.  The  house  is  more  than  a 
century  old,  and  its  timbers  were  hewetl  and 
si,uared  by  Captain  Moses  Rice  (who  lies 
in  his  grave  on  the  hillsitle  above  it),  in  the 
presence  of  the  Red  Man  who  killed  him 
with  arrow  and  tomahawk  some  time  after 
his  liouse  wat;  set  in  order.  The  gigantic 
tree,  struck  with  a  sort  of  leprosy,  like  all 
its  species,  apj'ears  much  older,  and  of 
course  has  its  tradition.  They  say  that  it 
grew  from  a  green  stake  which  the  first 
land-surveyor  planteil  there  for  one  of  his 
points  of  sight.  John  was  reminded  of  it 
years  after  when  he  sat  under  the  shade  of 
the  decrepit  lime-tree  in  Freiberg  and  was 
told  that  it  was  originally  a  twig  which  the 
breathless  and  bloody  mes-ienger  carried  in 
his  hand  uhen  he  dropped  exhausted  in  the 
square  with  the  word  "  Victory  !  ''  on  his 
lips,  announcing  thus  the  result  of  the 
glorious  battle  of  Morat,  where  the  Swiss  in 
1476  defe  i.ted  Charles  the  Bold.  I'nder  the 
broad  but  scanty  shade  of  the  great  button- 
ball  tree  (as  it  was  called)  stood  an  old 
watering-trourh,  with  its  half-d>;cayed  pen- 
stock and  weli-worn  spout  pouring  for  ever 
cold,  sparkling  water  into  the  overflowing 
trough.  It  is  fed  by  a  spring  near  by,  and 
the  water  is  sweeter  and  colder  than  any  in 
the  known  world,  unless  it  be  the  well  Zem- 
Zem.  as  generations  of  people  and  horses 
which  have  drunk  of  it  would  testify,  if  they 
could  come  back.  And  if  they  could  tile 
along  this  road  again,  what  a  procession 
there  would  be  riding  down  the  valley ' 
antiquated  vehicles,  rusty  wagons  adorned 
with  the  invariable  buffalo-robe  even  in  the 
hottest  days,  lean  and  long-favored  horses, 
frisky  cnlis,  .drawing  goneratidu  after  gener- 
ation, the  sober  and  pious  saints,  that  passed 
this  way  to  meeting  and  to  mill. 

What  a  refreshment  is  that  v.ater-spout ! 
All  day  long  there  are  pilgrims  to  it,  and 
Joha  likes  iiolhing  better  than  to  watch 
them.  Mere  comes  a  gray  horse  drawing  a 
buggy  with  two  men — cattle  buyers,  pro- 
bably. Out  jumps  a  man,  down  goes  the 
check-rein.  What  a  good  draught  the  nag 
takes  !  Here  comes  a  long-stepping  trotter 
in  a  sulky  ;  man  in  a  brown  linen  coat  and 
wide-awake  hat,— dissolute,  horsey -looking 
man.  They  turn  up,  of  course.  Ah,  there 
is  an  establishment  he  knows  well;  a  sorrel 
horse  and  an  old  chaise.     The  sorrel  horse 


scents  the  water  afar  off,  and  begins  to  turn 
up  long  befo'i,  be  reaches  the  trough, 
thrusting  or.L  nis  nose  in  anticipation  of  the 
cool  sensation.  No  check  to  let  down  ,  he 
plunges  his  nose  in  nearly  to  his  eyes  in  his 
haste  to  get  at  it.  Two  maiden  ladies — un- 
mistakably such,  though  they  appear  neither 
"anxious  nor  aimless  " — v>ithiii  the  scoop- 
top  smile  benevolently  on  the  sorrel  back. 
It  is  the  deacon's  horse,  a  meeting-going 
nag,  with  a  sedate,  leisurely  jog  as  he  goes  ; 
and  these  are  two  of  the  "  salt  of  the 
earth," — the  brevet  rank  of  the  womei:  who 
stand  and  wait, — going  down  to  the  village 
store  to  dicker  There  come  two  men  in  a 
hurry,  horse  driven  uv  smartly  and  pulled 
up  short  ;  but  as  it  is  rising  ground,  and  the 
horse  does  not  easily  reach  the  water  with 
the  wagon  pulling  back,  the  nervous  man  in 
the  buggy  hitches  forward  on  his  seat,  as  if 
that  would  carry  the  wagon  a  little  ahead  ! 
Next,  iumber-wagon  with  load  of  boards  ; 
horse  wants  to  turn  up,  and  driver  switches 
him,  and  cries  "  G'lang,"  and  the  hor.se  re- 
luctantly gwes  by,  turning  his  head  wistfully 
towards  the  ilowing  spout.  Ah,  here  comes 
an  equipage  strange  to  these  parts,  and  John 
stands  up  to  look  ;  an  elegant  carriage  and 
two  horses  ;  trunks  strajiped  on  behind  ; 
gentleman  and  boy  on  frcmt  seat,  and  two 
ladies  on  back  seat, — city  people.  The 
gentleman  descends,  unchecks  the  horses, 
wipes  his  brow,  takes  a  drink  at  the  spout, 
and  looks  around,  evidently  remarking  upon 
the  lovely  view,  as  he  swings  his  handker- 
chief in  an  explanatory  manner.  Judicious 
travellers.  John  would  like  to  know  who 
they  are.  Perhaps  tlipy  are  from  Boston, 
whence  come  all  the  wonderfully  painted 
pedlers'  wagons  drawn  by  six  stalwart 
horses,  which  the  driver,  using  no  rein, 
controls  with  his  long  whip  and  cheery  voice. 
If  30,  great  is  the  condescension  of  Boston  ; 
and  John  follows  them  with  an  undefined 
longing  as  they  drive  away  toward  the 
mountains  of  Zoar.  Here  is  a  footman, 
dusty  and  tired,  who  comes  with  lagging 
steps.  He  stops,  removes  his  hat,  as  he 
she  uld  to  such  a  trre,  puts  his  mouth  to  the 
spout,  and  takes  a  long  pull  at  the  lively 
water.  And  then  he  goes  on,  perhaps  to 
Zoar,  perhaps  to  a  worse  place. 

So  they  come  and  go  all  the  summer 
afternoon  ;  but  the  great  event  of  the  day  is 
the  passing  dovvn  the  valley  of  the  majestic 
stage-coach,  the  vast  yellow-bodied,  rattling 
vehicle.  J'^hn  can  hear  a  mile  off  the 
shaking  of  chains,  traces  and  whiffletrees, 
and  the  creaking  of  its  leathern  braces,  as 
the  great  bulk  swings  along  piled  high  with 
trunks.  It  represents  to  John,  somehow, 
authority,  government,  the  right  of  way ; 
the  driver  is  an    autocrat,  evervbodv  must 
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make  way  for  the  sta.L;e-coach.  It  almost 
satisfies  the  imagination,  this  royal  vehicle  ; 
one  can  go  in  it  to  the  confines  of  the  world, 
—to  Boston  and  to  Albany. 

There  were  other  influences  that  I  dare 
f  nv  contributed  to  the  boy's  education.  I 
think  his  imagination  was  stimulated  by  a 
band  of  gyjisies  who  used  to  come  every 
summer  and  pitch  a  tent  on  a  little  roadside 
patch  of  green  turf  by  the  river  bank,  not 
far  from  his  house.  It  was  shaded  by  elms 
and  butternut-trcH.'s,  nnd  a  long  spit  of  sand 
and  pebbles  ran  out  from  it  into  the  brawl- 
ing stream.  Probably  they  were  not  a  very 
pood  kind  of  gypsy,  although  the  story  was 
that  the  men  drank  rnd  beat  the  women. 
John  didn't  knov,-  much  about  drinking  ; 
his  experience  of  it  was  confined  to  sweet 
cider  ;  yet  he  had  nlrearly  set  himself  up  as 
a  reformer,  and  joined  the  Cold  Wafer 
Band.  The  object  of  this  band  was  to  walk 
in  a  procession  under  a  banner  that  de- 
claretl, — 

So  here  we  pledf^e  perpetual  hate 
To  all  that  can  intoxicate  ; 

and  wear  a  badge  with  this  legend,  and 
above  it  the  device  of  a  well-curb  with  a 
long  sweep.  It  kept  John  and  all  the  little 
boys  and  girls  from  being  drunkards  till 
they  were  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age  ;  though 
perhapis  a  few  of  them  di(>d  meantime  froin 
eating  loaf-cake  and  pie  and  drinking  ice- 
cold  water  at  the  celebrations  of  the  13and. 
The  gypsy  camp  had  a  strange  fa.scination 
for  John,  mingled  of  curiosity  and  fear. 
Nothing  more  alien  couUl  come  into  the 
New  England  life  than  this  tatterdemalion 
band.  It  was  hardly  credibL  ';iat  here 
were  actually  people  who  lived  out  doors, 
who  slept  in  their  covered  wagon  or  under 
their  tent,  and  cooked  in  the  open  air  ;  it 
was  a  visible  romance  transferred  from  for- 
eign lands  and  the  remote  times  of  the 
story-books  ;  and  John  took  the.se  city 
thieves,  who  were  on  their  annual  foray  into 
the  country,  trading  and  stealing  horses  and 
robbing  hen-roosts  and  cornfields,  for  the 
mysteriiuis  race  who  for  thousands  of  years 
have  done  these  same  things  in  all  lands,  by 
right  of  theii  pure  blood  and  ancient  lin- 
eage. John  was  afraid  to  approach  the 
camp  when  any  of  the  scowling  and  villan- 
ous  men  were  lounging  about,  pipes  in 
mouth  ;  but  he  took  more  courage  when 
only  women  and  children  were  visible. 
The  swarthy,  black-haired  women  in  dirtv 
calico  frocks  were  anything  1  ut  attractive, 
but  they  spoke  soi'tly  to  the  buy,  and  told 
his  fortune,  and  wheedled  him  into  bringing 
them  any  amount  of  cucumliers  and  green 
corn  in  the  course  ot  the  season.  In  front 
of  the  tent  were  planted  in  the  ground  three 


poles  that  met  together  at  the  top,  whence 
depended  a  kettle.  This  was  the  kitchen, 
and  it  was  sufficient.  The  fuel  for  the  fire 
was  the  drift  wood  of  the  stream.  John 
noted  that  it  did  net  recpiire  to  be  sawed 
into  stove-lengths  ;  and,  in  short,  that  the 
"chores"  about  this  establishment  were 
reduced  to  the  minimum.  And  an  older 
person  than  John  might  envy  the  free  life 
of  these  waiidetcrs,  wlio  paid  neither  rent 
nor  taxes,  and  yet  enjoyed  all  the  delights 
of  nature.  It  seemed  to  the  boy  that  affairs 
would  go  more  smoothly  in  the  world  if 
everybody  would  live  in  this  simple  man- 
ner. Nor  did  he  then  know,  or  eve"  aft(;r 
find  out,  why  it  is  that  the  world  only  per- 
mits wicked  people  to  be  Bohemians. 


CHAI'TKK   XL\. 

A  CONTRAST  TO  THE  N"  liW-KN<;i..\N  D  BOY. 

One  evening  at  vespers  in  Genoa,  attract- 
ed by  a  burst  of  music  from  the  sv,inging 
curtain  it  the  doorway,  I  entered  a  little 
church  much  frequented  by  the  common 
people.  An  unexpected  and  exceedingly 
pretty  sight  rewarded  me.  It  was  All  Souls' 
Day.  In  Italy  almost  every  day  is  sot  apart 
for  some  festival,  or  belongs  to  some  saint 
or  another,  and  I  suppose  that  when  leap- 
year  brings  around  the  extra  day,  there  is 
a  saint  ready  to  claim  the  29tr.  of  February. 
Whatever  the  day  was  to  the  elders,  the 
evening  was  devoted  to  the  children.  The 
first  thing  that  I  noticed  was,  that  the  (juaint 
old  church  v.-as  lighted  up  with  innumer- 
able v»ax-tapers, — an  uncommon  sight,  for 
the  darkness  of  a  Catholic  church  in  the 
evening  is  usually  relieved  tinly  by  a  candle 
here  and  there,  and  by  a  blazing  pyramid 
ofthcm  on  the  high  altar.  The  use  of  gas 
is  held  to  be  a  vulgar  thing  all  over  Europe, 
and  especially  unfit  for  a  church  or  an  aris- 
tocratic palace. 

Then  I  saw  that  each  taper  belonged  to  a 
little  boy  or  girl,  and  the  groujis  of  children 
were  scattered  all  about  the  church.  There 
was  a  group  by  every  side  altar  and  chapel, 
all  the  bences  were  occupied  by  knots  ot 
them,  and  there  were  so  many  circles  of 
them  seated  on  the  pavement  that  I  could 
with  difficulty  make  my  way  among  them. 
There  were  hundreds  of  children  in  the 
church,  ail  tlrcssed  in  their  holiday  apparel, 
and  all  intent  upon  liie  illumin.'tion,  which 
seemed  to  be  a  private  affair  to  each  one  of 
them. 

And  not  much  effect  had  their  tapers  upon 
the  darkness  of  the  vast  vaults  above  them. 
The  tapers  were  little  spiral  coils  of  wax, 
which  the  children  unrolled  as  fast  as  they 
burned,  and    when    they  were  tired  of  hold- 
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ing  them  they  rested  them  on  the  ground 
and  watched  the  burning.  I  stood  some 
time  by  a  group  of  a  dozen  seated  in  a  corn- 
er of  the  church.  They  had  massed  all  the 
tapers  in  the  centre  and  formed  a  ring  ;d)out 
the  spectacle,  sitting  with  their  legs  straight 
out  t)efore  them  and  th^ir  toes  turned  up. 
The  light  shone  full  in  ther happy  faces,  and 
made  the  group,  enveloped  otherwise  in 
darkness,  like  one  of  Correggio's  pictures  of 
children  or  angels.  Correggio  was  a  famous 
Italian  artist  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who 
painted  cherubs  like  children  who  were  just 
going  to  heaven,  and  children  like  cherubs 
who  had  just  come  out  of  it.  But  then  he 
h.-'.d  the  Italian  children  for  models,  and 
they  get  the  knack  of  being  lovely  very 
young.  An  Italian  child  finds  it  as  easy  to 
be  pretty  as  an  American  child  to  be  good. 

One  could  not  but  be  struck  with  the 
patience  these  little  people  exhibited  in  their 
occupation,  and  the  enjoyment  they  got  out 
of  it.  Tnere  was  no  noise  ;  all  conversed  in 
subdued  whispers  and  behaved  in  the  most 
gentle  manner  to  each  other,  especially  to 
the  smallest,  and  there  were  many  of  them 
so  small  that  they  could  only  toddle  about 
by  the  most  judicious  exercise  of  their 
equilibrium.  I  do  not  say  this  by  way  of 
rejiroof  to  any  other  kind  ot  children. 

These  little  groups,  as  I  have  said,  were 
scattered  all  about  the  church  ;  and  they 
made  with  their  topers  little  spots  of  light, 
which  looked  in  the  distance  very  much 
like  Correggio's  picture  which  is  at  Dresden, 
—the  Holy  Family  at  Night,  and  the  light 
from  the  Divine  Child  blazing  in  the  taces 
of  all  the  attendants.  Some  of  the  children 
were  infants  in  the  nurse's  arms,  but  no  one 
was  too  small  to  have  a  taper,  and  to  run 
the  risk  of  burning  his  fingers. 

There  is  nothing  that  a  babv  likes  more 
thai:  a  lighted  candle,  and  the  church  has 
understood  this  longing  in  human  nature, 
and  found  means  to  gratify  it  by  this  festival 
of  tapers. 

The  groups  do  not  remain  long  in  one 
place,  you  may  imagine;  there  's  a  good 
deal  of  shifting  about,  and  I  see  little  strag- 
glers wandering  over  the  church,  like  fairies 
lighted  by  fire-flies.  Occasionally  they  form 
a  little  procession  and  march  from  one  altar 
to  another,  their   lights   twinkling    as  they 

go- 
But  all  this  time  there  i  music  pouring 
out  of  the  organdoft  at  :ie  end  of  the 
church,  and  Hooding  all  -spaces  with  its 
volume.  In  front  of  the  organ  is  a  choir  of 
boys,  led  by  a  round-faced  and  jolly  monk, 
who  rolls  about  as  he  sings,  and  lets  the 
deep  bass  noise  rumble  about  a  long  time  in 
his  stomach  before  he  pours  it  out  of  his 
mouth.     I  can   see  the  faces  of  ail  of  them 


quite  well,  for   each   singer   has  a  candle  to 
light  his  music-book. 

And  next  lo  the  monk  stands  the  boy,  --- 
the  handsomest  boy  in  the  whole  world 
probably  at  this  moment.  I  can  see  now 
Ins  great,  liquid,  dark  eyes,  and  his  ex- 
quisite face,  and  the  way  he  tossed  back 
his  long  waving  hair  when  he  struck  into  his 
part.  lie  resembled  the  portraits  of  Raph:el, 
when  that  artist  was  a  boy;  only  I  think  he 
looked  better  than  Raphael,  and  without 
trying,  for  he  seemed  to  be  a  spontaneous 
sort  of  b  \v.  And  how  that  boy  did  sing  ! 
He  was  the  soprano  of  the  choir,  and  he 
had  a  voice  of  heavenly  sweetness.  When 
mouth  and  tossed  back  his 
the   church   with    exquisite 


he  opened  his 
head,  he  filled 
melody. 

He  sang  like 


never  heard  an  angel 


lark,  or  an  angel.  As  we 
sing,  that  in  compari- 
son is  not  worth  much.  I  have  seen  pictures 
of  angels  singing, — there  is  one  by  Jan  and 
Hubert  Van  Eyck  in  the  gallery  of  Berlin, 
— and  they  open  their  mouths  like  this  boy, 
but  I  can't  say  as  much  for  their  singing. 
The  lark,  which  vou  very  likely  never  heard 
either,— for  larks  are  as  scarce  in  America 
as  angels, — is  a  bird  that  springs  up  fronr 
the  meadow  and  begins  to  sing  as  he  rises 
in  a  spiral  flight,  and  the  higher  he  mounts 
the  sweeter  he  sings,  until  you  think  the 
notes  are  dropping  out  of  heaven  itself  and 
you  hear  him  vvnen  he  is  gone  from  sight, 
and  you  think  you  hear  him  long  after  all 
sound  has  ceased. 

And  yet  this  boy  sang  better  than  a 
lark,  because  he  had  more  notes  and  a 
greater  compass  and  more  volume,  although 
he  shook  out  hi?  voice  in  the  same  gleesome 
abundance. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  add  that  this 
ravishingly  beautiful  boy  was  a  good  boy. 
He  was  probably  one  of  the  most  mis- 
chievous boys  that  was  ever  in  an  organ- 
loft.  All  the  time  that  he  was  singing  the 
vespers  ho  was  sky-larking  like  an  imp. 

While  he  was  pouring  out  the  most  divine 
melody  he  would  take  the  opportunity  ot 
kicking  the  shins  of  the  boy  next  to  him, 
and  while  he  was  waiting  for  his  part  he 
would  kick  out  behind  at  any  one  who  was 
incautious  enough  to  approach  him.  There 
never  was  such  a  vicious  boy  ;  he  kept  the 
whole  loft  in  a  ferment.  When  the  monk 
rumbled  his  bass  in  his  stomach,  the  boy 
kicked  up  monkey-shines  that  set  every 
other  boy  into  a  laugh,  or  he  sLirred  up  a 
row  that  set  them  all  at  fisticuffs. 

And  yet  this  boy  was  a  great  favorite. 
The  jolly  monk  loved  him  best  of  all,  and 
bore  with  his  wildest  pranks.  When  he  was 
wanted  to  sing  his  part  and  was  skylarking 
in  the  rear,   the    fat  monk  took  hmi  by  the 
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save  the  boy  s  ear   ^   tNs  st  J  ^^^^^  ^ 

gis  lovely  n^''f\"",trnem- heard.  And 
auod  of  melodj'  -^  >^;^^,"J^.\e  seemed  .  to 
he  didn't    mind  his    noteb  ^^^^^^^  ^^^„ 

Unow  his  notes  ^^>  ^^.^,^f;.^'  '"e  onabou;;h. 
and  look  ot!  like  ^J^^^^^^.  ^nd  he  step- 
He  knew  ^^-V^;''^  ,vium  he  pleased, 
ped  forward  to  ^^'^  ,^;']  'vjrcriven  as  soon  as 
Lrtain  that  he  would  be  to.«^  ^^^^^  y^^^^ 

hebegantosmg^    And^^V.^^1^^,,  ,,Uick- 
as  he    threw  into  ^^     1  ^  feet 

S'our,:i'h"sSn'if  he  liked, 


Whil^the  Uttle  angels^^own  Wovv  were 

pattering  about  ^^^J^  ^.tddenlv  the  ov- 
ng  the   holy  tire   ^^''\^'\^^l  ^,,,  book  witli 

K  ^^"T'bov:  Sot  the  candles,  and 
abang,  theboNS    "^^'  ,      „    stairs  in  a 

I  heard  them  all   ^;"S^\'^f,r      The  beautiful 
cralc  of  noise    and   laugnter. 
bov  I    saw  no  "'or^,     ,.  .  ^  ^,f  lender  mem 
About  him  P\^y%^^f^J'^i','  Tovelv,  I  could 

orv ;  but  were  he   twice   as  ^.^^_ 

never  thmk  of  him  as  having  eUhu  ^^_  ^^  ^^^^.^ 

pie    manliness  oi    tne  gjo 

New  England  boy. 

THE  END. 
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